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EDITOR’S NOTE. 

» 

By a resolution dated the 17th January, 1922, the 
Executive Committee of the K. R. Cama Oriental Insti- 
tute entrusted to Mr. L. Bogdanov, the work of transla- 
ting Professor Bartholomae’s “ Zum sasanidischen Recht * \ 
Parts I, II and III. ' On receiving the translation of these 
three parts, Part I was handed over to the Press for 
publication. 

By another resolution dated the 12th July, 1923, 
Mr. Bogdanov was requested to translate “ Uber ein sasa- 

nidisches Rechtsbuch” by the same savant. It was not 
thought fit* to delay the publication of the translation of 

“ Zui£ sasanidischen Recht”, Part I, until the translation 
of the other work, “Uber ein sasanidisches Rechtsbuch”, 

published in this number, was received. It need not be 
mentioned that the “ Uber ein sasanidisches Rechtsbuch * 9 

was published by Professor Bartholomae as an introduc- 
tory work, before the “Zum sasanidischen Recht'’, 
Partly was compiled. 




PREFACE BY THE TRANSLATOR. 


The essay submitted here is a translation of the 
Introductory Part in Prof. Ch. Bartholomae’s series of 
treatises on Sasanian Law, as has already been pointed 
out by us in the *' Preface by the Translator” to Part I of 
the said series. Little can be added to what has been 
said in that Preface except a few words on the manner 
in which we have proceeded with regard to the transla- 
tion, and on the few slight deviations from the German 
original we thought necessary of introducing. 

In the first instance, the text of the Pahlavi passages 
discussed, their transcription in Roman characters and 
their translation are disposed in the German original on 
a very . intricate plan, ultimately abandoned by the 
author himself in his later essays. In fact, the arrange- 
ment in the original in two vertical columns, the right 
one containing the translation and the left* one allotted 
too *th$ ^ text with an interlinear transcription in Roman 
ch^acters ruffhing backwards, oftered many drawbacks, 
both as regards its composition by the printers and from 
the point of reading. We have not, therefore, hesitated 
in changing that plan into a more usual form, viz. with 
the text, the transcription and the translation simply fol- 
lowing each other. 

Oijr English translation of Salemann’s Middle-Per- 
sian Grammar having lately appeared. hi the publications 
of the Trustees of the Parsi Punchayet Funds and Pro- 
perties, Bombay, we have everywhere substituted in quo- 
tations tlfe pages of the English translation, as more 
readily accessible in India, in place of those of the Ger- 
man original, as quoted by Bartholomae. 
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Since the German’originaljof the present’eafsay does 
not'contain any Indices, beyond a brief list of passages 
translated and discussed, we have not attempted “impro- 
ving cm the original” by adding any elaborate Indices to # ' 
our translation. In that again, we have followed our 
principle of keeping as near as possible to the original. 

Very slight alterations have been introduced in the 
transcription of Pahlavi words and that only in two or 
three cases, where there seemed to be good reasons for 
doing so. One or two examples will show what those 
reasons were. The word for instance, is transcri- 
bed by the author in the present essay as vyah 7 in his later 
essays as gyaJc, and finally, in the latest Parts of the 
series, as y yak. Neither the first, nor the third of these 
transcriptions being warranted either graphically *or tra- 
ditionally, we have selected the second of. the author’s 
three different readings, although even that capnot be 
considered altogether as perfect. We have, on the other 
hand, preserved the transcription patvxmh uged by the 
author in the present essay for — ’or -*uo— ^<^61 
which he transcribes in the later issues of the*erie», les5 
accurately it would seem, as pctUcxay. 

To make this essay self-sufficient, a list of Abbrevi- 
ations, has been added, based, with a few additions; on 
the List appended by us to Part I of the, present series. 

L. BOUDANpV. 



ilSSf OE’ ABBSffiVIATIO&S, 

AGr. : Armen ische Grammatik (Hubschmann) * 

•AI.: Ancient Indian. 

AirWb. : AJfctiranisclies Wdrterbuch (Bthe.)., 

Aog. * Ao gema d^egha (e<J« GsigerK 
AVN. : The Book of Arda Viraf . 

Aw. : Awestan. 

Bd. : Bundahisn (e<J. Westergaakp, Justi. The refe- 
rences are to pages and Lines). 

BGrB. : Burgevliche.i Gesetzbuch (the German Civil Code), 
JUKI. : Bartholomae. 

BullA^PSt- : Bulletin de TAcad^mie Iifrp^riale de St. 
Petorsbourg. 

DM. : Denkart ah Maoan (the references are to pages and 
lines). 

DKS. : Denkart. ed. San, tana (the references are to pages 
and lines). 

*’DWh.< Deutsches Worterbuch. 

Einl.:Einloitung m die traditionellen Sohriften. derParsen 
* (Spiegel) . 

Fl*P. : FrahaniH Pahlavik ed. Junker (the references are 
to’chapters and lines). 

GAb. ; Matikan-i Gajastak Abalis. 

G Aw. : Awestan of* the Gathas. 

GIrPh. : Gruudriss der iranischen Philologie. 

GrBd. : Great Bundahisn ed. Anklesaria (the references 

• , 

are t^pages and lines) . 

Grdr.: Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der indo* 
germanischen Sprachen (But^itANN)* 
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GrSogd.: Essai de Grammaire Sogdienne (GautiAot). 

IF.: Indogermanische Forschungen (ed. Brugmann and 

Streitbeeg). 

» 

KN.: Karnamak-i Artaxser-i Pavakan. 

M.: Handschriftentexte aus Turf an (F. W. K. Mullee), 
and Ein Doppelblatt aus cinem Manicliseischen Hym- 
nenbuch (ide m). 

ManStud.: Manichieische Studien (Salemann). 

MK.: Codex MK. of Dastuk Jamasp-Asana. 

MelAs.: Melanges Asiatiques. 

MliD.: Madigaii-i-Hazar Didi.staned. Modi (fclie references 
are to pages and lines) . 

MhL)A.‘. The Social Code ot the Pars is in Sasanian^ times 
ed. E. T. I). Ankles aju a. 

MikanM. : Zur Kenntniss der mitte hr anise lien Mundarten 
. (Bthl.), SHAW. 

MPB. : Middle-Persian of the books. 

MPGj^ : Salemann, Middle-Persian Grammar, Parsee Pun- 
chayet Publications, Bombay, lVlbO. 

MPT. : Pahlavi texts of Turf an, 

MS. : Middle- Soghdian (where no additional definition is 
given — “Middlc-Soghdian Buddhist Texts”). 

MX. : Mmbk-i Khrad, editions : Andreas, Sanjana, West 
( the references are to §§ and lines). 

XpEt. : Neupersische Etymologie (Horn). 

PahlT. : Pahlavi Texts (Jamasp Asana). 

PersStud. : Persische Studien (Hlbschmann). 

PF.: Pahlavi- Awesta Fralmng (ed. Beichelt, «WZKM 

14 . 182 ft.) 

PN. : Pahlavi Nirangistan. 



LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


V 


PN (Tahm.): Pahlavi NIrangistan (the T. D. Anklesaria 

• Codex). 

•Pfi. : Pahlavi translations (of Awestan texts). 

PV. : Pahlavi Yidevdad (Yendldad). 

PVr. : Pahlavi Yisperad. 

PW. : Roth and Bohtlixgk’s Dictionary. 

PY. : Pahlavi Yasn. 

PYt. : Pahlavi Yast. 

SBayr AW. : Sitzungsberiohte der bayrischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften. 

SBE. : Sacred Books of the East. 

SHAW. : Sitzungsberiohte der Heidelberger Akademie 
der Wissonschaften. 

Skr. : Sanskrit. 

Sp. : Spiegel's ed. of the Visperad. 

SRb. : Uber ein Sasanidisches Rechtsbuch (Bthl.), SHAW. 

*SW.t Sarffekrit Worterbuch (Bohtlingk). 

• • 

SWAW. : Sitzungsberiohte der Wiener Akademie der 
*W issenschaf ten . 

Syrtlechtsb.: Syrisckes Rechtsbuch (Saohau). 

v v <■ v v 

Sp8. : Sayast-ne-Sayast. 

Sv.’ : Skand-gumanik Vizar. 

* 

WZKM. : Wiener Zeitsohrift fflr die Kunde des Morgen- 
landes. 

ZDMG.:. Zeitsohrift der Deutsohen Morgenlftndisohen 
Gesellsohaft. 

ZendHss. : Catalogus Codicum Mss. Bibliotheca Regia 
Monaoencis, v. I, pars YII (Bthl.). 




NOTElS ON A SASANIAN LAW-BOOK. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF 
Pbof. Ch. BARTHOLOMAE (Heidelberg) 
translated by 
L. BOGDANOV. 


In 1896 a communication was made by E. W. West 
in GIPh. II* 116-117, that a fragment of Sasanian juri- 
dical literature h&s been preserved in a manuscript to 
which he gave the name of “ the Social Code of the 
Parsis in Sasanian Times Five years later there 
appeared in Bombay a photozincographed reproduction 
of the greater part of that work under the title: 
M a d i gan-i-Hazar-Dadistan. A photozincographed fac- 
simile of % MS. belonging to the M&nockji LimjiHoshang 
H&tari& Library in the Zarthoshti An juman Atashbeha- 
r&m, with an Introduction by Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, 

Bombay 1901, being Vol. II of the Pahlavi Text 

Series, which are published from the Victoria Jubilee 
Pahlavi Text Fund. The edition comprises 66 folios of 
a manuscript which must have been originally nearly 
toyice that # size. Nineteen further folios of the same 
martfiscript, which belong to a private person, are yet 
awaiting publication. The rest seems to have perished. 
More detailed information about the sequence of folios 
and the losses from the middle of the manuscript is 
given in the introduction to the edition. The first folio 
of the manuscript, which is reproduced on p. 79f . of the 


edition, contains the title of the work, namely wmi 
matlkan [ * ] 1000 (= hazar ) datdstan “the 


Book of 1000 (legal) decisions”, as well as the name of 

J Farrbx'maU i 


its author : 


Vahraman. 
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Of the contents of the Mat'ikan i hazar dafostqn (i! h D) 
only very little has been made known ap to the present. 
Wwt translated in GIPh. II. 17f. a short passage from 
the unpublished part of the manuscript. A few other 
passages of the Edition have been translated by Modi 
in his Itatroduction to the same, by Salemann in Man. . 
Stud. I. 146 and by myself in the Dastur Hoshang Mem. 
Vol. (Bombay 1909), 3340. All that together would not 
by far cover even a page of the manuscript; there 
remains consequently very much to be done. 

As regards the order of the single dcitdstan, the com- 
piler of the work has certainly endeavoured to bring 
together those belonging to the same subject and to 
arrange them in separate chapters under special headings 
according to the subject treated. But that order is of 
a quite external character, and the compiler is far from 
being able to show himself master over the material 
collected. That can also be seen from the fact that some 
of the “ decisions ” are quoted twice, apparently without 
any sufficient reason. Thus there stands for instance, 
in 26 . 12 1. and in 69. 9 f. the same sentence :. “ In one 
place it is written : the family-power of the father does 
not go over to the adopted son ”. 1 Two further repetitions 
of greater extent will be dealt with below, see to. *L3 
14 0, and 15. 70. 2 ' 


As far as the contents of the MhD. as a whole, are 
concerned, 1 may mention that the name “ social code ” 

i * jeu j sw j -oi-ew t= >tew*j' | **3 

‘ ■** *• <*** < * r 

T . 2 . repetitions will have to be attributed to the ‘copyist. 

’ where the 88,116 sentence 

, ’ K h h d b ! e “ glTeQ two Unes earlier under “ 10”; further is 

^ the “"fence repeated twice in immediate 
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applied to .our text by West and considered by Modi 
in his Introduction as “a very appropriate name”, is 
by tio means a fully suitable one. One ought not to 
forget that West had hardly seen even one third of 
the inanuscript. A comprehensive estimation of the 
■ ' jyork must remain in abeyance for a later time. 

The translation of, and the commentary on a small 
selection of passages from the MhD. which follow here 
have, along with philological aims, also more especially 
in view the object of bringing to light the MhD. as a 
noteworthy source for comparative jurisprudence. 
The justifiable desire to see a complete translation of 
the MhD. remains unattainable, at least until a second 
manuscript of the text is found, which would help to 
correct the numerous errors and to fill in the gaps of 
the manuscript under discussion; everybody can see it 
for hiipself at a glance at the Edition. I hope, however, 
that my present attempt to translate, a few passages, 
which, should* the ciroumstances prove favourable, shall 
be followed by further endeavours in that direction, 
will serve as an incentive for other Pahlavi scholars 
to take up’ in their turn the study of that important 
collection of Sasanian juridical opinions. 

^Che* twofold object of the present essay made me 
think of the necessity of establishing some external 
difference by means of shortening the line and using the 
-sign * . A complete separation is, of course, impossible. 

In *the estimation of the texts that follow I wish the 
reader to have in view the following details : — 

* . 1/ Superfluous words and interpunctions in the 
* text are enclosed into round brackets ( ) , 

2. Supplemented words in the text and also in 

the translation are enclosed into square 
brackets [ ] ; 

3. Slightly altered words are marked by + * 
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4. Corrupted word* are marked by x x. 

MPB, liPS, MPT mean correspondingly : Middle- 
Persian (Pahlavi) of the books; on signets; in the 
Turfan-texts. 

For the abbreviations of the Middle-Persian book- 
titles v. IF. 23. 334 ft. I add besides also : 

Sv. = Skand Vimanik Vicar ; quoted from : Shikand- 

Gftmhnik Vi jar edited by E. W. West. Bombay, 

1887. Numbers of chapters and paragraphs. 

GrBd. = Great Bundahisn ; quoted from : The Bfin- 
dahishn. Being a Facsimile of the TD Manuscript No. 2 
edited by T. D. Anklesaria. Bombay, 1908. Num- 
bers of pages and lines. 

SnS. = Sayast ne sayast ; of. West SBE. 5. 237 ft. 
The text still remains unedited* ; I have been us^jig for 
it the manuscript Cod. Mon. Zend. 51a. 

For the unpublished part of the Datestan i denik 
i(Dd.) I had at my disposal the Cod. Havn. Zend 35.’ 

1. 3. 10 f 

iif® iiti tenitS t . 

ii°id [Vj 

m°i3 j -*io uej . 

Jca o zan gowet ‘fern pa x r es tan sardar i patd$iah f 
kart he ne hist bes paUxsahih pa e calcar kartan dat 
bavet 

• 7r - : * — - 

* 111© text (unfortunately in transcription only) of the ™ r 
together with & translation and a running commentary has been since 
edited, whilst the present translation was in press, by J. C. t'ava&ta, 
Hamburg, 1939* —The Trandater, 
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If he [the husband] says to the wife : “ Thou art 
^hereby] made *by me an empowered mistress of thy 
person”, then she is not dismissed [from matrimony], 
but the authorization to enter into ea&ar-matrimony with 
~a[nother] husband is given her. 


The passage forms the first sentence (datvstln) of the 
“ Chapter on the dismissal from matrimony ” ( j 

**00$^ l€ dar i histan i Me zanih) 

which occupies the space from 3.9 to 3.3. Further 
sentences from the same Chapter v. sub. 2 , 3 , 4 . 


It is not stated more detailedly, what special legal 
consequences there result from a matrimony ( zanih ) 
being considered not as dissolved, but as subsisting, 
although the husband (sob) has granted the wife ( zan ) 
the right of free disposal over her own person, so that 
she is empowered to contract a calcar - matrimony with 
another husband ; yet, v. in 2. 

The present-day Parsis understand under a cakar* 
• ifLatrimomy the matrimony connected with the re- 
rcfltrriage of $, widow ; cf, Kleuker, ZA. 3.230, Justi Bd. 
119, NB. 334, Spiegel EA. Ill, 678, HoutumSchindler 
ZDMGb 33.87, West, SBE. 5.143, 18. 185. That does not 
-Cover what was understood by it, according to the con- 
text in the passage of the MhD., in Sasanian times. Nor 
is th$re any passage from Middle-Iranian texts contain- 
ing the word calcar known to me which would connect 
tihe ch&ar-matrimony necessarily with a widow. 1 It 
could, of course, be maintained that the authorization 
conferred by the husband, which is dealt with in MhD. * 

1 w It te, besides, authenticated by me in the following passages i 
MhD. 32.3, 15, 17, 48.8, 5. N. 7.27,28 ,13, 14, 15 ; Sn. X0. 21, 
12. 14 ; Dd. 56. 7 (Cod. Havn. Zend, 85, fol. |Vt» v. I. 4); 
Bd. so.l, 4 (= 32 . 6, 7, Gr.Bd. 235.1o, 236. 2) ; Dk. m. 5. 
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8. 10, has to be thought of as a testamentary disposition 
and that the sentence about the matrimony not bemg 
considered as dissolved under the given circumstances has- 
not a juridical, but a religious meaning ; that it ought to 
be brought into connection with the teaching of the nva- 
yat 1 according to which a calcar- wife “in any case r 
belongs to the first husband in the other world” (West, 
SBE. 5.143). The other sentences of our section, however,, 
and the whole book in general concern themselves clearly 
and exclusively with the actual relations of this world, 
bo that such an interpretation is inadmissible even for 
that reason. I do not, however, hold it for excluded that 
the present day conception of the idea of the calcar • 
marriage goes back to a theological interpretation of an 
ancient decision in the above-mentioned sense which 
aeemed to be imposed by the changes in custom and 
views. It is noteworthy that in the apocryphal Pahlavi 
work of the last century, the so-called Vicarkart i denik 2 
(Yd.), the crt&ar-wife (here called c akar zan) of the 
prophet Zarafttihra is mentioned as a widow. the # name 
of whose first husband is supposed* to have i>een 
Mihrayar , Vd. 22. 8f. 3 The passage of the Bundqhim f 
on which the information of the author of the Vd. .re- 
garding the family ahairs of Zaradustra is based, UrBd. 
23o. 15, Bd. SO. 1 ff. — 32. 6 f., does not contain anything; 

1 it*, collections of traditions related to religious subjects, cpm- 
piled in Persiau, which are not older than the last decades of the XV 
oentury ; ▼. West Q1 Ph. 1, 125 ff. and Rosenberg, Notice de Litera- 
ture Parsie (St. Petersburg, 1909), 87 ff. 

2 Cf. M. P. Madan, Actes du XII* Congreg internat. des orien- 
teltates (Rome), I, 218, who frankly admits the apoerygbal character 
and the late origin of the above work. 

8 Jackson’s statement, Zoroaster 20: “ the latter (wife 

•of Zoroaster) is said to have been a widow” is based exactly on that 
source, and only on it. 
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of .the kind. 1 Bor the author of the Bundahisn, a work 
dating from the period after the Arab invasion, and 
^obviously the more so for the Sasanian period, the eakar- 
wife ( Ian i cakar ) is nothing but a concubine, 2 a secon- 
dary wife with only limited rights allotted both to 
herself and her children, qpcupying a place after the 
pataxsah-mte, the chief-wife enjoying full rights and 

mistress of the house 03*7J3I°3 katak-banuk). Only 

a chief wife has the claim for lifelong maintenance by 
the husband ; see MhD. 32 . 12 f. 

-*i 163 row i€y 

1 j sS + + -=i 

pus tak purndy bavet duxt tak soft kunet zan 
tak zlmndak an i patdxsdKiha 3 x'arisn u darisn “the 
son is, until he comes of age, the daughter until she takes 
a husband, the wife as long as she lives,— (i.e.) the chief 
«wife*-to 4 d 6 fed and maintained As far as the children 
of* the cakar-w ife are concerned, it is only the male 

*i The statement made by de Harlez, A vesta XXXI; 4< Ses (that 
ifc, garaQuftra’s) tioia epouses sont nominees Cagar, Padokbsha et 
Hvovi*' rests on a ghastly misunderstanding of the corresponding pas- 
sage in the Bd. 

• 2 West, SBE. 5.323, has correctly recognized and recorded it, 

laying; ** make it more probable that a concubine is meant + 

but he.did not keep to that point of view, as shown by his note SBE. 
IS. 185 and by the translation “ serving wife V, ibid. 189. 

3 Literally: 44 the (wife) of the pl,tdxt3,h*kmd 7 *. In the same 
way as patdxifthihd is also used attributively caknriha ** of the Mat- 

kind” (Written but also l thus MhD. S2* 

15, 17 and N. IS. 14, 15, where cakarM appears as definition of ptf 
i% father**, pus u,dmt “sou and daughter’", frazand u children 
apumdylk 44 a child under age % 
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progeny who .re to In token op into the family MW»t 
ing to §n. to. 21 end 12. 14, of. Wert’. tm.sl.ttop. 
SBE. 5525, 344 f. 1 


What the word )}(*cakar really means (the Pazandust 

Of the Bundahisn reads cugur, see Antia Pazand 

Texts (Bombay 1909), 57.17, 20) can hardly even be 
established. The Modern Persian Parsi texts have either 
cakar, e.g., the Saddar Nasr, ch. 54 ; see the Bombay 
(1909) edition, p. mostly, however, iW cakar, for 
which the dictionaries give the meaning servant, mai 
Thereon is based West’* translation of cakar by seiv 
ing wife” or “ handmaid” : see, however, preceding page 
note 2. It seems to me that the substitution of cakar fo? 
cakar can be most probably traced back to .so me # popular 
etymology, arising from the antitheses between. 


-‘o-’uts-nvej J » an i patjixmhiha, which is associated 
with patdxsah “sovereign” (etc.), and 


mn i cakar . Taken together cakar and cakar giv§ the? 
impression of duplicate formations; yet ft , their etymo- 
logical homogeneity is not proved thereby. We*Vs 
translation of Dd. 62.5 (Cod. Havn. Zend. 35, fol. I V ^ v., 


8), where we find i 

me utterly uncertain. 


m 


SBE. i£.195, Seems* to 


1 The Cod. Mon. Zend. 5la offers for the second passage (SnSt 
on fol. 129 v. 11 f. the following not quite unimpe'achable 

■ text j ** ■*«v 

UO^_j »»w 3»i i« j f i -njjjtej iiy 3 )b i* 

aw kiftln Zahar y>a zewih u fumind haZar zCtyat. (in i nar l&m jpa pusth 
! | $e pfUirlt x&p u (It* i H m&tak sut e ties*. See for it We&t’s translation. 
.2 The word is undoubtedly found in Cahri (ZDg,), see ZDMG. 
J6*66. 
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(< • The noun J-VSIU .sardar , (literally, “ the- ope- who 
* ’ ' ' * * 
stands at the head, princeps as well as thfi corres- 
ponding abstract “noun sardarih (“ princi- 

p&tus”), are very frequently used in the MhD. 
And, indeed, .the meaning of sardar , as a tqrm of 
jurisprudence, is “ the holder of power * 9 the 
person wielding in any domain some kind - of 
“potestas” {sardarih). The chief r6le belongs to 

the family-power sardarih i dutaJc) 

i.e. % according to the Roman juridical designation, the 
"patria potestas 77 and the “manus 77 ; see infra, p. 21.16 ff. 
—By reason of what special meaning here and 3.12 
(see under 2) sardar is connected with patdxsah , does 
not seem clear to me. The rendering of the adjectival 
patdxsah through 4/ empowered 7 ’ seems to me to be every- 
where appropriate. The word is mostly found with some , 
supplementary infinitive or supplementary subordinate 
sentence* by which it is more closely defined, upon what 
particular subject that power extends* 1 Instead of the 
adjective, the adverbial expression patdocsahiha is also 
♦often used, especially, with a negation : apat 0 “ unem- 
poVeredly, without being entitled (to) 77 ; cf. p. 25. 1.7. 
Different again is the turn of phrase p. 19. 1.9 f and p. 29. 
1 . 22 . 

% 

2 . 3. 15 ff. 

} + ~ w ir refcw j 

no € 

[>] nr® 

1 Etnpow* red do such -thing or not to do I 
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Vjy*o + -*J) -thwu hw -v-*pir 

(*> ^ 16 ^tr * [**1 r 

+ |f®l^ + (») [»] H°I3 r?W ""If & 

+ <eew + ^ W I&i (Af»w> 

[•'•] jguu-'o -v? 16 3$ ir 3 s nej ^ ii€ 

gyctk e nipist ku ka mart e zan hac zanih hilet be 
cigbn an zan pa xes tan sardar [i] pdtaxsdh kunet enihas 
pa sardarih o kas ne + ddt + u [ka] an zan pas hac cm 
+ zivandakan + ( . ) an mart sob kart [ u ] frazanU (u) zdt 
( frazand ) oi frazand [ i]an zan oi xes ke an zart pa an 
evenak hac zanih hist l . ] • 

u In one place it is written : When a man releases the 
wife from matrimony, without making the wife [at the 
same time] fully empowered over her own person, then 
she is not (otherwise) given by him into somebody^ 
power. And if that wife afterwards during th£ life- 
time of that man [again] marries and bears children, then 
these children of the wife belong to him, by whom* the 
wife was in that manner released from matrimony”. « 

Of the corrections introduced by me in the text some 
do hardly even require any special mention ; to the latter 
kind belongs also the removal of the punctuation after 

zivandakan . Instead of sardar , the 

Ms. has got ^”0^0* instead of we find there 

* spelling that has become common ‘under the 
| influence of the modern pronunciation. Further, instead 

i ot '"»■$* zdt and r°jifo ddt , rather zdyet 
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and daket — the present tense instead of tber 

preterite—, with the so often occurring in the case of 
verbs written ideogrammatically instead of f® at the' 
end. The ha supplemented at the beginning of the" 
second sentence could of course have been dispensed 

with. Of importance are only two alterations : (1) the” 

A 

cancelling of the second ■HflW frazand: the confusion 
arises from the fact that the copyist had to begin a new 
page in the middle of a sentence; (2) the restoration of 

x r es for zan : the copyist has absent- 

mindqflly repeated the preceding (last but one) very 
similarly looking Exactly the same mistake 

occuite 27.12 : ^e->i ■> ^ zan i zan , instead of 
^ zan i x r ei y and in 12,13, see p. 26 1.6. 


The lneaning of the passage, which belongs to the 
same chapter as 1, is : A wife released by the husband 
frcto the bojids of matrimony without special stipulations 
remains under his authority (sardarih, see p. 9 1.1 ft.), 
sb that the children {frazand, “ prole*”), borne by her 
^ a n $w matrimony, become his property. 1 

• 1 * I am availing myself of the opportunity in order to record a 


.remarkable passage found in MhD. 1.2 ff. f ^ Sin# 

t6 3 s gb-Xft 

9 rftiwjjr tz *** ^ ^ ^ v V 16 j ^ ^ 

° . g it$ gdwend hu t&Jc x v aV<lb\h vahram martom&n 


antahrVc On x*es baveh i hat pitar zxylt ne an i hat mOt; l roh 
U 8dt0)i% guft hu mcak pit x v es u nun gOwend hu mOt. The text 
in its present form is certainly not free from mistakes. If I 
understand it correctly, it deals with the right of inheritance* 4 with 
regard to the family -slave. I translate: 41 They say : Up to the reigif 
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«-*<)• * • * ’ * "*jj eni7» “ e^se^t 

otherwise not”: a frequent combination. Of. 

Salemann, MPGr. 119 1.7, where the second word is read 
anya (with ?), and fragment 18 ft. (in § 56> 81 1, 90, 109), 
where it is read ena on the hypothesis of a possible spel- 
ling I do not know any suoh and call in 

question its correctness. In any case the spelling of the 
word is on • which also was based the Pazand- 

spelling cited by Salemann, Parsenhds. 82, line 

13, Yet, along with there must have existed 

with the same meaning also ( ariih ). The qopyists 

have read that word anda , have seen in it the Pazand 


word anda “up to”, and substituted for it*in their 

texts the ideogram of the latter -S| (.31) • Thus Mx. 62. 


21 : .... It-o* -3| ... i irewii 5 HtH 

u pa an dust be ybrtdk u..:...enih 
an draxt u tirvar nest “ and on that plain there ’are, 

except corn and no other trees and plants.”; in, the 

A 

Pazand text we find for u^r-a i , in fact, 


«. • 
of Vahr&m the slaves became the property of him, who descends 

from the father, not of him who descends from the mother. To that 
applies what S&ichw has said: * The child is the property* of the 
father’; and now they sa£: ‘of the mother’.” There are several Sasanian 
king® of the name of Vahr&m ; the first one reigned about 270, the last 
about 430 A.D. I could not Bay, which of them is meant in <jjir passage. 
The scholar quoted here of the name of Sosann, who plays also an im- 
portant rdleas a commentator of the A vesta, might have lived in the 
aebond half of the third century. 
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andtt t&fi j the Sanskrit translation has *1^ 

• A 

anyatha anyo, that is to say, -3| being translated as else- 
where . Further MhD. 2 . 17 f. : Sr^HJ •* 

-91 *9 1IPI3 


ItU-lJO vicir i pesak sardaran kartan be pa framdn i 
dehzpatdn enih ne sayet “ a decision of the chiefs of the 
guilds 1 cannot be revoked except by the order of the 
sovereign”. 


I am inclined to derive the termination -ih in 
enih (the above mentioned Pazand word -d }■>£>» him must 
be taken Jnto consideration for the reading) from the 
ancient -iiatha, which is the termination of modal 

adverb^ from adjectives ending in iia-; the termination -ih 
grownup in accordance with the phonetic laws may 
have spread in the same way, as the adjectival termina- 
tion -ik. which can be traced back to - iiaka *; cf. for its 
phonetical part Bartholomae, IF. 23.46 f., 70 f., for the 
adverbial suffix (Prse-Iran.-da) GIPh. fa. 142 (6). The 
usu’al adverbial termination in Book-Pahlavi -ihd (* J UC") 
confhins most ptobably the same - ih ; for the definition of 
the final a one has also to take into consideration the 
MPT. adverbs ending in -ihdh—e.g. sadihah along with 
saditia ; of. Bartholomae, Zum AirWb. 47, note 1, also 
Salemann, MPGr. 61 (21). 


• . T*!/ £ zivandakdn an mart, “ vivo illo 

homine”: an unusual absolute turn of sentence. We 
find in a similar context with the same verbal noun 

J J» WK 


^ stvan^akan pit “ during the lifetime of 


1 Apparently the name of a certain kind of tribunal. 
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the father ”, 10.8 ; 61. 7 ; 69. 10, and 
iivandakan farrox ” “ during the lifetime of F.” 108. id. 1 
Somewhat more frequent is the absolute construction 
with the conceptions! opposite of zivandakan, i.e., with 


thus,*^ If&f 0 ! vit 


vitart “ mortuus”; thus, vitart man. “mortuo 

me”, “ after my death”, MhD. 20. 6 ; 106. 6 ; both passages 
are dealing with testamentary dispositions; further: 

\y* lf€)t 0 | vitart pit “ after the death of the father”; 

24. 1; 29. 10; 69. 13; 94. 8; S& |rS)t°l vitart an 

mart 44 mortuo illo homine ”, 97. 10 ; iqfej i!e)p! vitart 
farrox 1 , “after the death of F.” 29. 4; 58. 15; 97. 3; 

vitart own, “mortuis illis”, *47. 15 ; 

“^f 0 ^ df°3 vitart JeataTc x'atah • “ after the 

death of the landlord”, 29.8; 45. 8; (where the first 

word is written RJIRJ-S* ) finally, |fO|3 * 

vitart stur i kart “ after the death of the appointed- 
guardian ’ 3 21. 11. The same idea, as is expressed 'id the * 
last-quoted passage through an absolute participle-com- 
bination, is rendered two lines lower (21. 13) through’ a 

conjunctive sentence, as follows : |3J«|3 4 

«oi>i i wj iiu *« elir , m 

(or hO*), “ when the appointed g uardian 3 goes off (or “i s 

1 In the Mss. there stands everywhere 

2 « imtsadof * at the end ; v. .„ pr . p 10 U7 . 

« About f tur see below p, 38, note U 
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ft 

* gone”) 1 with death ”j the meaning of vitart sturis there- 
by established beyond any donbt. 

In the combination vitart pit “ mortuo patre” we 
have the past participle, in zivandakan pit “vivo patre” ' 
. —the present partioiple. zivandakan is also else used 
in the sense of zivand, zivandak, that being the usual 
fonu of the present participle from zivet “ he lives” ; thus 

at least MYFr. 2. 3 ft. : -^11 W HU 

zivandakan pa ax'astakih has “ as long as thou livest, 
thou shallst be in need” ; thus correctly West Gl. and Ind. 
252 2 ; most probably also Aog. 64 : 

<“_±S zindagq niktdm zist, i.e. zivandakan newaktom 
zivdst u as long as lie lived, he led a most beautiful life” 3 . 
Jt has al^p to be noted, that nej pa zivandakan 

(e.g. AVN. 4.16) and«-3|^ l|£J pa zivand ( e.g . PV. 13 . 3) 
are similarly' used in the meaning of “ during the life- 
time”. 0 

|lf°l3 sob kartan “ (to make= ) to take a hus- 
band”, the counterpart of l|f°!3 zan kartan“(t° 

* * # % 

majke= ) to take a wife”, Pers. 03 zan kardan ; cf. 

p. 1 # 9, note. 

j 1* M€fJ Hit pa baxt sutan “to go off by the decree of the 

1 fates", a turn of phrase most frequently used in MhD, in the meaning 
of '* to die”; cf. also Haug- West's edition of the Avesta LXXVTII 
(5); the translation given ibid . XIII (“ was gone to glory ’*) is not 
correct. 

2 Whilst West's explanation iu the edition of the AVN. 251, note 

1, is certainly a wrong one. 9 

3 Neryosang’g translation, accepted also by Geiger i “ and he 
lived most beautifully °amongst the living” would have neces* 
sitated a difc = <6 ha6 before the first word ; see Aog. 
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(mostly written without the diacritical signs ^ 

with similar signs as here also MhD. 3. 13 ; 3* 15; 83 - 4)» 
I .read (it (following the spelling to which none of the 
readings suggested up to the present do justice) eveyi&k* 
The original meaning of the word is 44 appearance*V 
further “ form, manner ”, etc. It is, therefore, connected 

with MPB. venisn , 44 visus”, MPT. ven 9 Pers. bin 

‘‘see” as Fr. Midler, WZKM. 4. 355, was the first to 
point out. Along with ev'en(ak) there have co-existed 
two more words ol the same meaning, namely : (1) aven 
(- ak ),’ which is merely a combination with another 

prefix 1 ; I discover it in the Pazand word avina , 

Bd. 23.14~jf4.11, in which, it is true, the marks of 
quantity have somehow miscarried 2 ; it would ha^e been 

correct to write avina ; GrJBd. 95. 6 has got 

which would be av~enak (instead of avenak ); 

(2) 'aben(ak), with the same prefix as aven(ak), but 
. with the initial (d) of the supplementary stem, which is, 
for instance, contained in the MPT. Infinitive didan “ to-. 

1 Such differences are certainly not unfrequent ; 

(thus I)k. V J.9; 5. 0 etc,) along with ^ avOc — Pefs.^lyT 
dr 3c ; MPB. W lvar t along with Pers. j^\ } and many others ; see for 
it Salemann, Bruchstuck. 25(1). . • 

2 The bird called here *» J sin i s,> aviuj iB called 

57* 19 and 69. 9 : I W.jr -> IS* sin i C evernk ; but Gr. Bd, 12 1 . 3 and 
mM there stands similarly as 95 3 Asana has in his PahlDidt." 

90S a wd#d 11^ in the meaning of “ a good mode, manner ” and 955 a 
Word with the meanid^ “ a good practice, way, mode } \ He reads 
th* former hH-gun end the letter hu-gUnt. One would be- inclined to 
•eO'-tiebehrlAe ebote cited r&zand word. £ut AMu't statement*, 
eunot be raHItbaponi * 
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see” for the Imperative ven “ see”; I find it in the MPB. 

bacdkaden AYN. 17. 15, which West, Gl. and Ind. 
77, renders through “ inaccustomed Asana, PahlDict. 
516, 528, gives and with the meaning “ cus- 

tom” ; we further encounter the word as borrowed word 
in the Arm. m e>& aren at the end of compounds, for 
which see Hubschmann, IFAnz. 8. 47 f. In Modem 

Persian ahen(ak) is represented through. £ul ayln, 
ayina “ institution, custom, manner”,* but, owing to the 
- ve - having changed into -ye- which has been discussed 
by me in the Zum AirWb. 73 £., the same Pers. words 
contafo. also MPB. av>en{dk)\ the fusion had taken place 
in Sasanian times ; the ayen which then came into exis- 
tence has been preserved by Sebeos in certain official 

titles like z^rv**'* H tru ' sahrayenpet ; see Hubschmann, 
Arm Gr. 1. 59, IFAnz. 8. 47. 1 

* The meaning of the author is not clear : both the traditional 
reading »f the word ciivinak and the reading aininak (suggested 
by Sa lemanif) fully cover the spelling. The Persian ^Tand <^T 
are certainly not two different forms of the same word and the latter 
never means anything but “ looking-glass, mirror”, and only ihe 
former (Sanskrit SJSfrf) has all the abstract meanings given here by 
the author. It, therefore, seems to me that the prevailing confu- 
sionjs based on the occasional coincidence in sound and spelling of 
‘two absolutely different words, which have nothing in common with 
each other either in meaning or in origin, the word ayin fSkr. ayana ) 
“way, path, manner” being obviously ccwmected with the Sanskrit 
root i-*' to go”, whereas ftyinuh “looking-glass” could be plausibly 
explained from the root MP. ven , Pers. bin.— The Translator. 

1 ®The word for “ mirror v in Pers. ayina is the same as 
“custom” etc. The two conceptions — cf. species and speculum— 
are closely related. The Bal. word for “mirror 1 dcftfw, adenlt points by 
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3. 4 . 13 f. 


FltfO “*0^ 5^ * a 0- sS 13T 

\\i) 

v ircjiVs 


“*e^i t€ 

-*ii nt ijjSiJh# 


raw x r ct stale is sob andar zariih dat Teas so 8 pa sc’ar- 
sandth Jiac sanih be hist be ne baret pa sob be mlinet, 

44 The wife takes not the property which had been 
given to her by the husband during matrimony as long 
as she is being released from [the bonds of] mafeimony 
by the husband with her assent, —it remains with the 

husband 

The passage, which is taken from the same chapter as 
Nos. 1 and 2, does not require any special explanations. 
I only may note, that the important part played by 

varsandih “satisfaction, self-con tent”, with* 
the further meaning 44 agreement, assent ”• of the’ wife, 
namely at the dissolution of matrimony, is also prominent 

in other passages, —4.1 ft. =<57.3 ft. we find : "■*!/ 

-or* t€ ^e- 5 ! j -e^suw? 
&2i)\ ^1 - j et 5 ’ nej-i- 


its <i to the MPlJ &bsn(ak\ and Asana, Pahl Diet. 520, cites a word 
“mirrors 9 \ that could be read abeniha . The word appears 
usually, however, in the shape i.e* even(a1c) t e<g. tSv. 5. 73 

(with the P&iand reading ai^iaa) and in Asana’s PahlDict. 

624 ff», where (eventha) ,c mirrors ”, and Jd'tSU* (evenak) 

4 ‘ mirror \ are recorded. 
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* ka mart pa x°arsandih i zan zan hac zanth hilet u pa 
zavtih b apurnayik i x v es dahet u apurnayik andar apur * 

ndyih pa baxt sav'd i.e. “when the husband releases 

the wife from [the bonds of] matrimony with the assent 
of the wife and gives [her] in matrimony to his own 
minor [son] and the minor [son] goes off with death 
during [his] minority further 3.11 ft. we also find: 

'bi [re] 13-^te 5 ? teiniS 


l3ftr$J3rt/$ -> lltl ^ I !f°6^ 




• • JZWJW [ J J -» r6 ka gowet ku yutdk 

[hac] patdxsahih b zariih i man mat u man pa x v arsandih 

i yuxtak yuxtak hac zanlh i man hist i.e. If [the 

husband] says : “ Without authority 1 has she entered 
matrimony with me and by mutual consent has she 
■ beeij. released by me from [the bonds of] matrimony 

with me n I cannot find any information as to what 

amount of property can be claimed by a wife which 
.has been dismissed from matrimony without having 

1 That is “ without the consent of the holder of authority ”, as 
it is said in 30 3 : li'iip -jOj - l C)- 5 VD ill® <6 tW pjg 

Jka yni hac x v arsandih i saniar tan pa zanih 'be dah$t “ if she enters 
matumony without the consent of the holder of authority ”. Such 
a consent is necessary, if the marriage is to be xup (“good’*), as 
becomes clear from the remaining part of the passage cited : 

Hmih+ne+xup “the marriage is no good”. “A daughter 
that take* a husband on her own account 1<6 jt6f »| 

daxt l he SO 5 x v at kunet, without the head of the family declaring for 
his assent to it,) is designated F. 2 f. by the illegible word 
•ee for it SBE. 5. 143; ZD MG- 36. 87. 
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given her consent to it. From the above quoted sen- 
tence it is only possible to conclude that she has tne 
right to # claim the property given to her as a gift by the 
husband during the time of matrimony. 

4. 4.14 ft. 

j£ii.a)*-o ^ 16 is«xr s st^ wmfS 
i ni/o ‘bi i nej 1 

Ht) $t 3 l^ J 3 S “‘Of 5 ' lit) !W S I^W 

I16 I°IIS 0 teil'6 + lrti>'^ 0 ,+ $0 

n°eK $>tri ° itc^ ^3 $oo-v 

-t) 50 -*C^-t 5 *?U lit) <6§ “**> -X 

v 'teii'tO ii°ej^ -**) ^-or 5 ' nr°ej^r + ir*a>-"e> ,+ 

im*j '-*) -t?-oso 16 ite* ire 5 ? -v? i6$*. 

• . • * 

* [°] r°M«fb 

ka gowet kum zyanak hac zanih hist u pa zanlh u 
sardarih o far r ox diit u far r ox' zyanak pa zanih patirnft 
pa sardarih andar ne apery et guft, but ki g u ft ku 
histan kar nest.-vap.ram guft ku e rat* ce pa sardarih 
andar ne apayet guftan zanihei rah guft bamt ; ce zanihr 
put yut hoc sardarih ne sayet but [ . ] 

“ If [the husband] says : the wife is released by me 
from [the bonds of] matrimony and given into matrimony 
fcnd power to Farr or, and [if] the wife was accepted by 
Fcarroaf into matrimony, then he has no need to make 
any statement with regard to power. Some [lawyers] 
have said: ‘Belease [from matrimony] is no reason 
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[foj; it]’. — Vahram has said : Therefore he has no need 
to make any statement with regard to power, because 
.already on account of matrimony [the necessary] state- 
m'tnt is being made; for matrimony without power cannot 
exist”. 

' The alterations introduced by me in the text are of 
the slightest kind : twice was there cancelled a super- 
fluous final stroke. I left as it was the which 

follows upon the first because that mode of 

writing, instead of the correct II°|l!tS ^ Quft, has be- 
come practically the rule ; cf. West, Gl. and Ind. 271 
(and supra p. 10. 26 f.) . 

The purport of the passage is, in my opinion, correctly 
summed up in the words of Vahram . There is no other 
matrimony except the manus-m atrimony ; v. supra 
p. 9. 9ff. Whoever enters matrimony (zaniti) assumes 
thereby without any further conditions the duties of a 
husband with regard to the spouse 1 as well as the rights 

1 £e.°the & uty of maintenance, which results from the guardianship 
(i stflnh , see p. 38, note 1). For the case, when a woman has neither a 
holder of power (sard&r see p. 9. 1), nor a guardian ( [sttir ), being thus 

in a st^te of sui juris, special decisions come iuto force under certain 
^ * \ 
circumstances; cf. MhD. 36. 6ff.: 

S^iei t ** uei i -im-“ ■» i 

i hi* fgoyt -yt: i,y^ n* & 3 >' ** i io»^ 

Sow j* Si ^jii j 1 i 1011,1} ***>(/ Si S*iji j 5 -*jj* 

V lilies I l^u\ • I uv I«li,t> tea m i rt lent ki sardir i 

pi namciitu stftrih i has nest gayet u pa i 1 gdtan * fratand tdylt u * 
&n tan x v tytak dngdn nest has x v es tan ufraxand d%U%n tuvdn di mart 
dn frazand tdh purn&y bttvSt, u an lan tab an fnaani purn&y bavit p<* 
parvarisn u x v arixn u vastrak ddrifn, i.e, “If a min mates with a 
woman, for whom there is no special holder of authority and gUAtf* 
dianship from any side whaiever and subsequently to the mating % 
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of such, the matrimonial authority (sardarih), without 
it being necessary for him to make a special (in prQsence 
of witnesses) statement ( guftan ) or, which amounts, 
to th& same, to have recourse to certain formulas (cefta 
verba). What the other experts mean to say with their 
histan kar nesty is not quite clear. But it seems to me 
to be certain that these words do not concern the essential 
point of the supposed juridical case. 

The first part of the sentence up to the decision of 
Vahrhm is found again in another passage of the book 
67.6 ft., with a remarkable divergence : the man who takes 
up the woman released from matrimony is called there 
Mihryon , whereas here he is named Farr ox ? . 4t is one 
of the features of the MhD. (in the same way, but ill a far 
wider proportion, as in the Corpus juris) .that, in order 
to make the juridical cases, for which decisions are 
given, more impressive, the persons appearing in the case 
bear always certain definite names ; thus, f ox instance, 

child is born, and that wo mm does not possess such au amount* o£ 
wealth as to be able to maintain herself and the ch^d, then that jpan 
haft to maintain and to feed, and to clothe that child until it comes of 
age, and that woman until the child comes of age v ; further, 19. : 

6* ts ^ I <6 )<6 

# 0 ** 3* « )=>+tr > ^ <6 [j] 

( i.) >yj ny 

*• t ^ Jo* *=>* ka mart apa/e Zan ke Itac'sdb 

BtUrih u sardarih kart leu en x' Makfrazawli mzrlist [/’] hue to zayet 
S r &upa8 hao An zanfratand zayet u andar apurnayikih pa baxt lavet an 
x%tta k <tpdc 0 6i raset ke be dut l i.e. t! If a man makes an arrangement 
with & woman who docs not stand under the authority of a husband or 
under guardianship: ‘This property belong* to the first ctild which 
shall be born from thee and [ if ] then a child is born to the woman 
and goes off with death during its minority, then the property returns 
to the one who made the gift of it". 
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6.2 ft.: “If the plaintiff says: This piece of property 
belonged to A turfarnhag, from 2.turfarnbag it went over 
to Mihryon, from Mihryon, it went over to myself and 
i6 my property, and Farrox v has got it in his possession 
without authority”. The same three names— A., M. and 
F. will recur again and again. 

13 zyanak : thus in conformity with Neryo- 
sang’s reading zyanaa for Sv. 14. 67, whereas 

West finally suggested SBE. 47.111 the reading zihhnak, 
most certainly only in order to be able to connect this 

word with the Pers. zihidan — zdytdan 

“gignere,. That, however, in itself has little value ; besides, 
the correctness of the traditional reading is warranted by 
ZDg. ziuna ( zivuna , zivurii ) ; see ZDMG. 35. 379 ; 36. 66, 
75.— The word is not at all rare. I note for it, besides, 
the following passages: MhD. 32. 6 f. ; 37. 6 ; 44. 6; 45. 
6 , 8; 50. 8 ff.; 64. 4 f.; 65. 13; 95. 8; 102. 5; 103. 11 f.; GrB. 

288. 11 (=Bd. 77. 7, where it is wrongly written 
N.'jTahm.) 24 . 8 ; Dk. VII. 95. 1; Kn. 135. 138 f.; PV. 5. 
49; 3 . 26. In the latter passage 3 W S is used to render 

vantaoe (see my AirWb. 1355), 
Neryoeang renders in Sv. 14. 67 the word through 

kalatram *’ spouse”; he uses the same noun also 

• * 

when translating zan\ and in fact, no difference 

can be perceived in the meaning of the two words in the 

above cited passage of Sv,, where they both occur simul- 
taneously. The GabrI Vords (supra, line 14) mean nothing 

else but “ woman”. — The fact that the word 
appears in many a passage in a striking connection with 
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merak, namely MhP. 45. 6 f.; 50 . 8 ff.; GrBd. 228. 

11, and PV. 3. 25, seems io me important for the definition 
of the more special meaning of the word. In this instance* • 

constitutes the masculine counterpart of idttr 5 - 

In PV. 3.26 we read : ]^t -5 *15$ 1(6 

1^-36 OftT* J **5$ 1l€ mart ke dost i zyanak bi 
ke dost i zyanak merak, which certainly means : “ The 
man who (is) the friend of Zyanak , the one, who (is) 
the friend of Zyanak, (is) Merak The passage MhD. 

45. 6 fi. reads: 13*13-"* i6«f str teilliS 

ttJIlfO 1^-36 *^1 W I3<?U* S -*C^I*U Iltl 

irew^ei nej t®npe i i«?o— « .x *# i 
V3<?tr s 13 * 13 -** iteitee -~r«*3r®3 tpi3 -^) 
•• tn*r* 3P* nu (®6 ’ 

ka gbwet hitmen x'astak pa sturth o zyefnak abaw'o 

merak * dat + ka pa namcist pabtak *ne kart Tcatdk- 

x atab * vitart * x'astak b zyanak raset ce pa dutak eton 
nirmattar , i.e. If ho says: ‘This money has Jbeen 
made by me a settlement of on Zyanak or on tyLerak ’ 

and if he [probably; has not made any indubitable 

statements as to the person], then after the death of" the 
master of the house the money goes over to Zyanak 
because, thus it^ is more profitable for the family”. 
Somebody else might be so f ortunate as to discover there- 
in the key for the meaning of the two words zyanak and 
merak* I note besides, that in Gabri not flnly zyanak 

• The two words could probably have been mere names to desig- 
nate juridical persons, like Fairox r , Mihryon etc. — The Trantlator 
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" has developed into ziuna (vide supra, 23.14), but also 
merah^ into mlra. Houtum-Schindler, ZDMQ. 36. 65, 
gives the two words together with the resp. meanings 
“ 0-atte” and “ Gattin”. 

5. 12.13 ft. 

+ ^cejl + ^ tm 

2 \ tWW I 

-i) -*y ^o-si twiiso 

[j] jtj i^W 

+ “*0i6 tarea?-*^ nu i -sie^i 

w I3I*{S “WU-** KJIIIiS 131^ 

&a * gowef ku en zan man + x v es f to apatdxsaKiha 
dare u — t — bavet tak 3 yavar — ? — bavet zan be ne apd$- 
parisn ce darisn evar u bun [i] x r eslh varbmand u ka 
pa x v astdk sox°an * e + pesemar hamgonak gowet abakai 

# ddtdstdn hamgonak bavet 

t . • 

• • 

“If he [the plaintiff] says : ‘ This woman belongs to 
mb ; thou hast [her] in [thy] possession without autho- 
‘ri^, and it comes to legal proceedings, then the woman 
is . not to be assigned [to the plaintiff] before the third 
examination in court has taken^place ; for, the possession 
is. obvious and the origin of the ownership is doubtful. 
And # if the plaintiff in a lawsuit concerning property 
makes a similar statement, the decision regarding the 
same is similar”. 

» 

| Instead of the Ms. has got 8ee above 11.10 
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instead of I it has got | , the horizontal stroke 

— ' . / 

having been forgotten ; see for it Salemann, MdnSfctid. 

1. 168, note. . 

The passage is taken from the “ Chapter on Legal 
Proceedings”, which occupies the space from i0.11 to 
15. l, J :£J| dar i—f — . I have not yet come 

across the word, for which I could not suggest any 
satisfactory reading, anywhere except in the MhD. Here 
it occurs about BO times and is in any case meant to 
designate some institute of the Sasanian jurisdictional 
system. In the majority of cases it is t followed upon, as 
aboVe, by the verb lavet, literally “it happens”; 

thus also 7. 12; 10. 13, 15; 11. 3, 4, 8, 14, 17; 12. 2, 12; 15. 
5, 6; further, besides, 7.14, where another form of the 
same verb is used in conformity with the hypothetical turn 
of the sentence. Several times it is immediately pre- 
ceded by the complaint, as uttered by the plaintiff. 


When the claim of the plaintiff ( pesemar ), 


"N 


' was met with by the defendant (-'-*'•£} pasemar ), 

then, of course, the matter was settled by mutual a^ree-*, 
ment. Otherwise, a legal decision in the»case became 
necessary. A proposal to settle it in the latter way coi^ld 
have been made not only by the plaintiff, but equally, 
also by the defendant. When the latter (the less tfe- 
quent) case is dealt with in the MhD., then the definition 

• l6 hn < : pasemar is added to the word 

“proceedings in court”, in the sense “ from (by the propo- 
sal of) the defendant”, thus 7. 14; u.8, 14; 12. 2, 17, or 

else merely -S ; paS ermr “ of the defen- 
dant , thus 14. 12. « 
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Wh\i the proceedings in court were opened, the final 
decision was delivered after one hearing only in excep- 


tional cases. Such a case is quoted 70.12 f. : tOlltS 

?6 so* sisu-o ^eeji ^ 

llfcl I3SM* HU tOMW •^■^0’ I 

^reurew Tea gbwet ku man x r es darbm 

um pasemar Jiac darisn vizast 1 u— ? — bavet pa evak — f — 
pa darisn datastan sar , i.e. “ If lie [the plaintiff] says : 
{The real estate] 3 ' 2 which I possess, is my property, and 
the possession is encroached upon by the defendant, and 
if it comes to legal proceedings, then the proceedings 
nome to ^an end in one hearing about the possession”. 

That would probably be the more simple aspect of the 
case, allowing of its being settled at once in one sitting. 
It ought* to have been in any case mentioned by the 
compiler that this point of view of dealing with such 
a case was not shared by all authoritative lawyers. For 
close upon' it the same case is expounded once more, but 
with different data regarding its legal solution; see p. 29. 
5 ft # -~EfcsentialJy different is the principle in the case of 
which we are informed in 14. 17 f., if I understand cor- 
rectly the passage. It reads as follows : 


• 'N + + 

. ...guft ku pa markarzan paci evak — ? — sar burr it apay$s* 

1 vizantan (see GIPh. la304), liter. “obrogare*%A 

•further verb with v% - besides virastan and file)-**) vxnartait * 

2 The matter in dispute is not more closely defined. I conclude 
from the context, that a piece of real estate is being had in view. 
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tan hac apdstak pabtak nikiritan, i.e. u it is saj$ : the 

necessity to cut ofi the head in [the case of] capital crime 
even at one hearing in court caii be clearly seen from the* 
Atfesta”. That certainly must mean that against a 
person accused and convicted of a capital crime the 
verdict of the impending capital punishment had to be 
pronounced in the very first hearing of the case. In that 
instance the shortening of the procedure is obviously 
due to the gravity of the offence, for which a possibly 
quick expiation was considered imperative. In general, 
however, three hearings in court were considered neces- 
sary before the end of the proceedings ( datdstan sar ) was 
reached. At the first, however, a provisional sentence 
could be passed, which was in force “ until the proceed- 
ings came to end” ( «*l tak 

date&tan sar bavet). If at the second term the plaintift 
and the defendant still remained at their original stand- 
points, then a security to the value of the matter in dis- 
pute was demanded in deposit by the judge. At the 
• third term the procedure ended when the legally valid 
decision was pronounced with all its legal consequences^ 
In order to substantiate and to illustrate that position, ' 
we may take the following passages from the Mhl3 : 

(1) 12.7 ft : HU ^ leraui ^OJ|' V 

i6 w ^ Sqgw 

•re nej i #>\w\ 

V £0^ HU | 1 ^— km -*| juzan rab 

imgbn nipist ku pa nazdist —f— vivir kunisn ku zamh (i) 
Hvt hac gatan kun u pa ditlkar graw 500 dra x m he ap»»- 
phi-tin m pa sitikar sar, i.e. “ And with regard to the- 
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wife 1 it is written thus : At the first hearing in court the 
decision has to be passed : ‘ Continue [in] matrimony 
.with the exclusion of mating and at the second 600 
drachms are to be deposited as security, and at the third 

is the end — (2) 10. 16 ft. 2 : ^ ^ KJMflS tVff 

«tert 3 -*o -“c-ts-*? («w) 16 sy siv-*e 

IWHd ^1 + + 13V IlSj ( 1 ) 

iie; 2J mS ’ S] ^ ** w < 30 -^ 2\ ^ 

w [-*] jp- 9 

lie; 1 ka gowet leu man 
x v es darom um pasemar hac (pa) x'esih dastan vizast (u) 
pa evak — ? — victr Jcunisn ku tak datdstan sar bav'et ma 
vlzab u pa — f — i ditikar graw [i] havande be apdspdriin 
u pa sitikar eraxt , i.e. 44 If he [the plaintiff] says: ‘[The 
pi^pe # of real estate,] which I possess is my property, and 
my possession is encroached upon by the defendant’, 
then at the first hearing in court the decision has to be 
pfl&eed : . 4 Until the proceedings come to end, forbear 
from . encroaching upon [the same] 1 ; and at the second 
hearing a corresponding security is to be deposited 1 *, and 
Jit.the*third the 44 guilty ” is pronounced”; 4 (3) 11. 13 ft. i 

16 [1]' •VO-VO-*ltV‘V’ 10111 6 

1 Tlie legal possession of which forms the object of the lawsuit ; 

^r. •. p. 25. 6 if. • 

2 cf. fir the passage supra p. 27, 3 if. and the notes thereto. 

3 cf. the Cautio de amplius non turbando of the Roman law. 

4 Literally: “he is guilty”; see for the meaning of the word 
infra p. 38. S ff. 
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•$l^l«{t3l13^1 

ij^XiitS ne; 

IMM«r 


'.Is-* -) 


Wiw 

911 — Ml clN I 




i^ja-h neji -Mj (i) /»i w w 

v Hti i ifca go wet ku apatdxr 

sghiha to dare u hac pasemar — ?~babet ... . ?nc«r kunisn 

Jcu tak datdstim sar bavet a par apospar u pa ditikar grow 
[i] havande in) be apdspdrisn u pa sitikar eravt u pa 
t v r eiih be aptsparisn, i e> “If he [the plaintiff] says: 
*Thou art without authority in possession [of the thing]\ 
and if it comes to legal proceedings on the part of the 
defendant, then... . the decision is to be passed' ‘Until 
the proceedings in court come to end, hand over [the 
object of contest] and at the second [hearing] a corres- 
ponding security has to be deposited, and at the third 
is the “ guilty'* pronounced 3 , and it [the object of contest] 
is to be delivered [to the party that wins the ckse] f as 
property”. With regal'd to the passing of the final deci- 
sion at the third term, T would like to point out, moreover 

the two passages It A, where the expression *3 

yarar i sitikar “ at the third time/* is used, and 

tlX, where wo find merely y* lit) pa 3 “at 3*. 

Otherwise, in all the three passages 11 4; 11. 6 f. and 11. 
’16f. the wording is the same: «... '..eraxt u pa x esih be 
ap9sparim. * 


1 p. 29* note 4. 
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6. 10 . 7 ff. 

.KJIIlte 1^1 50 

tismio ^-tr I PlRp-M d 5 J 6^ 
•» “"0^0-51 513 -t> s-*2j PlttP-* 5 $t£! 
i v 6 •*• \w^-“ -*011^ idfensi 

i u° s st^ r°oin£ $\° s %\\v 

f°l^s J * -XT})-* + SO Str. teniiS 1 T 

fca pasemar andar rdyenisn nox'ist qbwH kum zan i 
to no gat u pas gowet hum gat bom ne andar zariih 
i to e gat vastak soxanili rab eraxt . — u paci zdhm ka 
gowM kum ne zat ho u pas go wet kum andar * abbbih f e 

9 libit he abakei eraxt . 

• . 

•“If the defendant in the course [ol the proceedings 
in .court] first says: 4 1 have not had intercourse with thy 
wife’, and afterwards says: 4 1 have had intercourse with 
her, but I have not had the intercourse with her during 
her matrimony with thee \ then he is guilty because of the 
false construction of his statement. — And also in case of 
bodily injury, if he [first] says: 4 1 did not beat thee \ 
and ’then says: 4 1 beat thee in [a state of] unconscious* 
ness’, then he is also guilty”. 

Instead of’ •ter the Ms. has got -triK hubbbiht 

i.e. 44 perfume ”, a common word, which was put there by 
tlie copyist instead of the rare word unfamiliar to him. 

The passage belongs to the chapter bearing the head- 
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ing: I ‘ i 03r£Wt J dari 

vastakih u aparikci erangih " Chapter about misrepre- 
sentation and also other frauds”. Already in the preced- 
ing chapter there is often mentioned 1 misrepresentation 
( vakakih ). What oastakih actually means becomes obvi- 
ous from the subjects exposed and examples quoted. 


"Whoever later perverts (' 


ityrSi vartet or nwe>i 


net “ vertit”) a single detail of his earlier deposition, 


inculpates himself even through that “perversion 


(-03re>ui vastakih) 1 * According to what is said in 

% 


1 On p. 91 of the MhD. there appears a long series of prescrip- 
tion# as to what should be paid special attention to with regard to the 
depositions made in court, and especially as to what should be 1 avoided 
as being unimportant or prejudicial for the forming of a just decision. 
Jt is 'said there that one has to find out definitely the “what*' ce) 
.and the “who v ( Ice ) of the contest, not to make statements in 


a pell-mell way'* ( pa vimecak vimecak ) , not firijfr 

44 with determination and then with doubt *’ i nil * 

pa evarlh u pm pa vimduiklh); not to make the statement ; 
“thus have I heard'* Ml*}-* kum Uon dsnitt ) or « thus 


have I thought ** ill*?-* kvm eton rnenlt) } not. “to k£ke 

the power of speech in the middle of the deposition at the sight of the 
opponent" [«•»*}] -tt» «;»«}— ^45 «? ^ -v* j # andnr 
miyln i sox’au ka h<uneiukr dU cuox'an [butau], and so forth. 

I ndd here, beside#, one more prescription dealing with the evi- 
dence given by a witness and the credibility of the evidence, which is 
found MhD. 73 . 3 ff. : W 16 t it'll!* i^| )tW ^ ^ 

^ It tecyt «?fr* 3 s [l] M*li fs^» J 

f&t m ^ »WJ? -VrS* »«-UO MU* J 

* S > «*U « t= *»»* ^ V HitR ^j t) , 

I'U inter -> J»w-U ii w J 
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ItfhD. 9. 14 ft., such falling back vartenltafy) 

• can conoem in a real action: (1) the time — OX 
hmgam — , at which, (2) the (former) lawful owner — 

jj trep dctstdicar — , from whom, and (3) the way and 

manner — ce evenak — , in which the object in 
dispute came into possession. 1 In dealing with a criminal 

■w V ** pef dfitaivarftn 

gowit ku man hac an mart i ndmcistlk — f — * duzd kart u an I amftn 
dutdxt man darom aparci dt&n l apdrik pa gdk&kxh iaytt cei an gdvrifn 
m pa nlfmat i x x ei gujt ; ka gdwet human duld kart u dn lam&n dutdtt 
dt&n i apdrlk d&rend a par dt&n ap&rxk pa qdk&klh ne t&yet Zet an 
gbwitn pa nlrmat i x x et guft , “ When he states before the judges : ‘ I 

have once committed with regard to a certain other man a theft, and 
what was stolen at that time I hare in my possession*, then ho 
is capable of giving evidence also for other things* because that state- 
ment was not made in his own. interest; if he [however] states: ‘ W© 
have committed a theft and what was stolen at that time is in the * 
, possession # of the other [parties concerned in the theft]’, then he is 
nc£ lit lo give evidence for other things, because that statement was 
made in his own interest”. 

# 1 Only the two first cases are substantiated by examples. They 
«f%as follows : (1) “ If he [the accused] says: ‘A year ago did, 
[the thing] come in my possession from Mihrydn * and then says: 

• Two years ago* >*• (2) If he [the accused] says: ‘[The thing] 

was Fqrrox^s property, and was given by hi m # to me * [and] then 

•iys : * It was Mihrydn* $ property and by him 


* How is *< antiquitus” to be read ? See also MhD. 9 . 6; 1 6. 
2; jtf.ll, 14. $8.14 ; $0.10; 86. 3. The St. Petersburg Frahang 
transcribes 87 . 3 which is certainly incorrect; Sv. translates in 

Paxaad xA mast, e.g. 4. 76, 89 ; 16. 8, 96, guidad by which 

Salensann, Bruch stftck, 18, reads, it is true not without misgivings, 
h&mitt . Is that word contained in the of N. 23? Then the 
above mentioned would be merely a corrupted form of the same. 
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case the perversion of the statement sox U7i) 

concerns the deposition made by the accused at the 
first charge or at the first examination regarding his parti- 
cipation in the deed. In all cases, it seems presupposed, 
that the earlier statement corresponds with the truth, 
80 that the later statement is consequently a perversion 

of the truth. Hence the expression 
sox 1 an vartenitan “to pervert the statement”, came to 
mean not only the changing of an earlier statement, that 
is to say a subsequent misrepresentation of the real state 
of things, but also an untruthful statement in general. 
Of. Mhj). i). 13 ff., where 9r£Wt vastak cox'anih , 

lit . “the state of one who makes a perverted statement”, 
appears actually in the sense of “ false statement v.i. 
p. 39. 1.16. 

.With regard to the fine, which the accused has to pay 
# in the first of the three cases, we are enlightened in MhD. 
73. 7. The same amounts in general to 300 stir ( i,e # 
atateree). 1 Should the deed, however, have been com- 
mitted under aggravating circumstances, “ when he [the 
accused] kidnaps the wife of a man and has intercourse 

with her illicitly” ( + -3 ^0^1 

I ka lan i mart e duzdet 2 
u apatexsahiha gayht ), then the fine amounts to 700 stifi r 
above and besides 500 drachms for the act of kidnapping; 
see MhD. 73, 8 f . 

1 The deed is consequently conceived to be tanapuhr 
“aam”, cf. eg. Sn g. JL 2; 17, 5. 

2 Thus probably. A few lines before, the same word is written 

*prd u thief ia the Mb D. occurs only in the form 
not ; v a. p 32, note 1. 
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rdyenisn : in other passages it is besides 
followed by the definition or £ idatds- 

tan “of the proceedings in court”; e.g., S.16; S.10, 12; 

16.9. The verb rayenltan “ to put (and keep) 

in motion ” (in the Sanskrit translations mostly rendered 

pracdrayitum) is the current expression for the 
exercising and carrying on the legal proceedings, whereas 

the term used to designate its conclusion is !|I°I3 
sar kartan “ to make head (= end) cf. 74. 13; 

||l°!3 I llrt) “ to conduct and to conclude 

the proceedings see further 7. 9; 12. 5; 14. 10; 16. 15; 77. 
15. Occasionally that verb might also be used with 
regard to the application of various legal measures; thus, 

e-g- MhD. 76. 6 f. v ctr rdyenisn “arranging* 

|Sthe ordeal.” 

• . • 

• g|o 5 (also Sir° S , *-0- MhD. 1.5): I read it zdhm 
and consider it to be the same word as and 

*^8^^ -in another spelling (e.g. AVN. 5.13; H. 74. 18, 21; 
DkB. 82. 7), whereat the f© (<) in it is to be regarded iu 


the .same way as in iips mihr , •mew sahr etc.; of. 
West, SBE. 37.37 and Salemann, MPGrr. 21, 54. 
The word can be traced back tp Avestan and Prae- 
Iranian + jaftma i.e. “ blow”, AI. 3^ hanti — JAv. 

)ainti‘ and takes its origin in the ancient 
juridical language. That origin might also explain th» 
unusual x in the corresponding Persian word zaxm- 
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ntr-k-* : I read that word erdxt and translate 
it “guilty”, but I have to confess, that I am not wholly 
certain of its correctness both as regards the reading and 
the translation. Of. thereto Bartholomae, IF. 12. Ill 

ft. and Salemann, Bruchstiicb, 26, also West, A vesta 

Studies, 1. 188. I fail to see any possibility of actually 
bringing together to a common basis all the different 
words, that seem to be homogeneous both phonetically 
and as regards their meaning. It almost seems, as if the 
shoots of a “root” with a x i and another with a'n were 
.entangled pell-mell with each other. I read eraxt because 

the word is mostly spelt thus Mhl). 7."8; 8. 7; 

9. 3, 16; 10. 2, 7, 9, 10; 11. 2, 4, 7, 9, 16; 83. 16; 97. 16;' 102. 
8; GAb. 9. 2, 4; GrBd. 231. 3, further PY. in'Y. 31‘. 3, 19; 
47. 6; 51. 9 in Spiegel’s edition 1 — , because the Judeo- 
Persian texts contain it in the form tirOYfct iraxtah 
(see de Lagarde, Pers. Stud. 71), and, finally, in confor- 
mity with the Pazand form in the GAb. erc^xt/ 

But the spelling is aIso encountered, which 

seems to point to erbrf-thus once .9. 2, also in the Mhb.. 
— , 3 and with it there again coincides the Pazand beading 

of Sv. wWf ersxt. As the original meaning of the 

1 Spiegel has, obviously by mistake, IftAs-*. 

2 A word airdkht is recorded by West, SBE. 5.894; he translates 

it « uninjured*', which is incomprehensible for me. I am not acquain. 
ted with the text of the original, but 1 presume that here as fre- 
quently also in other places (see further below), eraxt and buxt 
are uwd in oppoaition to each other. " 

3 I consider, however a simple confusion with rl ', t 

* injured *> and (2) rixt •< spilt ”, to be very much possible. 
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verb, there certainly could be' accepted “ to declare con- 
vioted smd guilty, damnare, condemnare”; eraxt would 
in "that cYse be “ convicted, declared guilty, condemned; 
guilty; laden with crime ; damned ” ; the latter meaning 
is attached to the Judeo-Persian word. Not seldom is 

eraxt also used as the opposite to osa iuxt l , for which 

cf. Horn, NpEt. 270, Hubschmann, ArmGr. 1. 222 y 
Saiemann, Man Stud. 1 . 60. It seems to me, that the 
meaning “ declared guilty, condemned ” would fit here 
very well in opposition to “acquitted of guilt, absolved*’. 
Important for ascertaining the meaning of it is also the 
passage MhD. 97. 13 ft., which runs as follows: — 


lire)-"6«? i€ i (re)— 6«5T “*0-W Wi) 
tr lie t^nefo nd mu 

j -*r w i ( A ° •*•) iwV -*ij -tt-W 

(W ii€ r°nw i i**tA*s*? 

•-osur- •ter^- w nej ° 

-*00* rt)-* J ka pa sturih vimart u 

hac x'imartan pa markarzan varomand kart but he, 
guf^ ku an sturih be kanisn u an mart i sacaktar be 
vimarisn u but ke guft ku ne kanisn, ka pa markarzan 
emxt’abakas x v astak i asthacas aparXi.e. “When he is 


1 "One ought to take also into consideration the proper nouns 
MPS, yaidanbuxt and MPB. yazat&ulraxt (yazdaulraxt, 

GrBd. $31.3), be. “ absolved by God” and " condemned by God ”, the. 
latter being a name of abuse applied to one of the sons of J^risyip 
see West, SBE. 5. 185 (incorrect Justi, NB. 146). 
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entrusted with a guardianship 1 and afterwards, after 
h»Ving been entrusted [with it], is suspected of a^capit^l 
oftenoe : there are [lawyers] who have said that fin that 
*e»se] that guardianship has to be annulled and another 
Worthy man be entrusted with it; and there have been 
who have said that it is not to be annulled, [but] if he is 
convicted of a capital offence, [then] the ready money 2 
has to be taken from him In this case eraxt is obvi- 
ously the opposite of varbmand, which combines in itself 
the meanings “dubious ” (v.s. p. 25 1.22) and “ suspicious” 
(thus also MhD. 33. 12, where we have — C3” I ||£l 

n°i3 pn vinas varbmand kart , and several times 

MhD. .92.) The Present stem for eraxt, appears in a two- 
fold shape; the 3rd pers. Pres. Sing, occurs once in the 

shape of eraxtet (a form repeatedly substan- 

tiated in the opposite verb iftterij buxtet , along with it 
also‘|tfCtVIJ buxtim) • thus MhD. 7. 8. 102. 8; Sg. 3. 26; 3 

then, eranjenet, MhD. .9. 4; 77. 10, along with 

1 Cura. Yet. dur and durih are toTo und e rfto7d esseutiM’7 
wider than curator and Cura in Roman Law ; before all, they are also 
used in a passive sense. Passages where Mr and slunk occur (in the 
MhD. and in the Dd.) are very numerous and require for the .purpoefr '■ 
of establishing the exact contents of the term a separate comprehensive 
investigation. 

2 That is to say, the money allowed for the guardianship; cf. e.g. 

MhD. 45. 11: wyo J'l»> i « iso-^ -y i) ^ 

kaOi mart r r a$tak j, a stiirik 6 man dal he "should that man 
hare allowed to me the money for the guardianship >’ ; f art h e r 44 4 
16; 45. 6; 47.15 f. ; 49 . 8; SO. 7, 12; 87. 9, etc. . ’ ” ’ 5 

8 West’s grammatical derivation and translation SBE. SJL 1 126 are 
not correct. 
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which also eranjlnisn, 8. 7; 0.8; 102 . 11, 

12,— It is Worth while to note, that the verb appears, 
exactly in 'the same way, as the Lat.. damnare and con- 
,demnare, also in the sense of “to have condemned, to 
carry through the sentence ”, when it is used by the 
plaintiff with regard to the accused; thus MhD. 9. 8 ff. ; 

i wtewi hw 








I3tt2) 

+ 


nsfoy-o 


-^-s-o-sej twoij 

i6r°^ + r°isu»i -»\) 

\>i 


ka pasejnar •pa vastak soxariih eranyenet u pan pabtaJc 
bavet ku pesemar datdstan [i] drby vast pesemar xcistak 

is hac pasemctr be grift + apdk * bar is hurt o pasemdr 

dahisn , i.e. u If he [the plaintiff] brings the accused by 
means of a false statement to conviction, and then it 
becomes evident that the plaintiff has obtained a wrong 
decision, then the plaintiff has to hand over to the 
accused the money received from the accused with the 
jgiqfest accumulated on it”. And thus also G-Ab. 0.2, 
where # at the end of the religious discussion Mamun and 
the rest of the audience exclaim addressing Abdlis 

^-lir® -*e> !|ttrh-^ + |p4| * iaveeteraxtan 

ne tuvdn “begone ! for thou canst Jnot carry through 
the conviction ”, i.e. thou canst not obtain that we 
should declare thy .opponent to be defeated, as thou 
wouldst have it ”. 
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NOTE ON THE ORIGIN OF THE 20R0AS- 
TRIAN CALENDAR. 1 

By E. Cavaignac. 

Translated by Homi D. Banaji , Msqr., LLiB 
Advocate (O.fif.) 

Thucydides (VIII, 58) gives the text of the third 
treaty concluded between the satraps of Darius II and 
the Spartans with such precision that the treaty dates 
itself close to some weeks— it is of January 411. Now it 
is dated as of the 13th year of Darius II. The historians 
of Greece record it without objections. However the 
date can be made out from it : it is generally believed 
that the first year of Darius II runs from “ Nisan”* 
(March- April) 423 to “Nisan” 422; his 19th and last 
year, from “Nisan” 405 to “ Nisa^’ 404. His 13th year, 
therefore began only in Murch-April 411. Even if we 
«supp$se that he antedated his event by 44 Nisan” 424, 
effocingthe ephemeral reigns Of Xerxes II and Sogdien, 
nothing more can be explained than that the royal lists 
for him at least reckoned only 19 years. The difficulty 
*seems to be inextridable. 

That is so in fact, if we take it for certain that the 
l&ngs-of Persia followed the Babylonian computation. 
(Of.*P«asek, in Hilpretihts Armivermry Volume 1909). 
That is* a hypothesis 'Which suggests ijself for the origins 

1 I beg to thaok Mr.. Hlomi D. Banaji for kiodly complying with 
ray-request totranstate Mr. JE. Cavaigoao's article entitled •‘Wakc'W 
PQrigine ' flu Caleodier Zoroaitrien/' 1 J ouraal Asiatique, lame SO n*. 
(JatwierwMars 1028, pp.Ue6-tO.)^«ditor. 

2 ‘Kismrta WeWyCar. 
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the monarchy. In 521, Darius I still seems, according 
the inscription #f Behistoun, to admit that the Iranian 
months coincide exactly with the Babylonian’ months. 
Bat was that the case in 424? Here the structure of 
the Zoroastrian calendar is invincibly presented to the 
mind. 

We know that the Zoroastrians made use of a spe- 
cial calendar: even at the present day it is still in vogue 
among them. It was well known and studied in the 
Middle Ages by the Arabian chronographers. It was 
the official calendar of the Sassaniah monarchy. (Cf. 
Ginzel, Handbook of Chronology I, pages 276 to 309). 

The Zoroastrian year consists of 12 months of 30 
days each and 6 intercalary days. It is thu^. a year 
obviously inaccurate. A system of intercalation, consis- 
ting of adding a month every 120 years, prevailed, 
regularly enough, maintaining it in a line with the 
Julian year. 

We see that this calendar is essentially the same as 
“the old Egyptian calendar. Now in the face of such an 
artificial system, in which the year and the month are 
completely detached from their natural bases, it is impts- 
sible to admit a mere coincidence. At all events the bur- 
den of proof would devolve upon him who would admit, 
it ; and the proof must be overwhelming. 

It remains to be seen when the Iranians could have 
borrowed this Egyptian calendar. In the 5th century 
B.O. the borrowing deems probable. In the 4th century, 
Egypt was separate^ from the Persian Empire, exoept 
during the brief period 343 to 332. After that, Iran had 
no direct contact with Egypt during the Macedonian 
period (3rd, 2nd centuries B.C.), the Parthian period (1st 
oentury B.C , 1st and 2nd centuries A.D.) and the Sae- 
sanian period (3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th centuries). Thera 
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was 1 one exception : the generals of Chosroes II in the 
'beginning of the 7th Century were daring some years 
masters of Egypt. But at that time the Egyptian ca- 
lendar was in vogue only among the Goptes, who, _ more- 
over, followed a system of intercalation, radically 
different from that of Iran (a sixth, intercalary day every 
four years). We should therefore leave-aside the hypo* 
thesis of the borrowing being at such a late date.- 1 

It seems to us therefore inevitable to admit that the 
borrowing of the Egyptian calendar by the Persians 
took place in the Sth oentury B.C., even without taking 
into consideration a text of Quinte-Curce (III, 3, 16), 
indicating that in the times of Alexander, the Persian 
year was already of 865 days. How can one explain 
the borrowing ? Since 477, after the repeated revolts of 
Babylonians and the last repression, that of Xerxes, a 
strong reaction against Babylonianism seems to have 
come into existence among the Persians, a reaction from 
which even the town of Babylon visibly suffered. 1 
Besides, in the 5th century, the Persians had for a long 
tjjme learnt to recognise other civilizations, those of 
Egsg)t*and Greece: their architecture shows that they 
borrowed from this domain as many ideas as from 
old Babylon. It is then but natural that they should 
have adopted at that time the Egyptian calendar which 
was much more practical than the Semitio calendar with 
its system of complicated intercalations. Besides, the 
-change ’must have coincided with other religious ohanges, 
an index of which would be the adopti ng of a prote cting 

.1 It is even possible that the reform goes fuither. Herodotus (V, 
20) says that Xerxes began Jhis march “at the end of his 5th year.” 
As this depasture took place in the autumn of 481, the Persian New 
Tear day must therefore have fallen, since that period, towards De- 
cember (of. below). 
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genius for each month and day as in Egypt . 1 We &F& 
thftw led to indicate the interest which this little fact 
hare pointed out presents* 

. We know that the Persian religion oan clearly be 
traced only at the late Arsacide period and the Sassanian 
period. Of course, numerous elements of this religion 
come from the Iranian times or further still, but it is 
difficult to determine their importance : at least for tho 
profane, the Iranian scholars seem to be little agreed on 
this point. The reason for the hesitations is that be- 
tween the two periods Persia underwent a long period of 
foreign rule, first Macedonian and then Parthian, during 
which time many national traditions must have gone 
down: thus the Avestic period hardly seems to have 
retained the memory of the giants of the ArcKemenide- 
period, Cyrus and Darius. Hence the outbursts of 
extreme scepticism that we have seen displayed, on the 
possibility of the Iranian religion to have gone through 
this long period without any radical change. 

. If, as I believe, a precise element of the religious 
tradition, the calendar, has safely crossed the obscure 
period, the fact must have some consequences. : The 
calendar is always an important document for religious 
history. A number of beliefs and rights are reflected in 
it. What are these ? It goes without saying that in this , 
matter, those only who have access to original sources, 
the Iranian scholars, could reply with precision. The 
only object we had here was to point out the interest .of 
a detail the study ot which has often repulsed tlm spe- 
cialists of Iranian iistory, 

I believe indeed that there exists a supplementary 
indication of the Egyptian and Archemenide origin of 

1 Cf, also a curious article of Mr* Murray, in Ancient 
1021 p. 79. 
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^he Avestic calendar. Here I am on ground which is too 
little known to enable me to press hard the history of 
idle Iranian calendar in the Middle *Ages. I think, 
however, I must indicate the hypothesis. 

The Arabian Writers testify that in the year 448 of 
the era of Yezdegerd, they had the equation : 

19 Ferverdin = 15 March 1079t 

They add that since the fall of the Sassanians, the 
Iranian calendar continued without intercalations, and 
that in 632 the 1st Ferverdin fell on the 16th June. For 
that period we can trust them. 

According to these very writers, in the time of the 
‘Sassanians, there prevailed the system of intercalations 
that.we have already pointed out (one month in every 120 
years): the^ intercalary month was not always the same, 
it advanced every year at every intercalation, and in 632 
it was in the 8th month (Aban). They were still .well 
informed concerning this period, when they conclude, fqr. 
instance, that the intercalation had already taken place 
, eight times and continued thus regularly to the Arche- 
menide peric*!, it becomes difficult to follow them. (Of, 
however, Ginzel loc. cit ., p. 296). Besides the calculation 
t would lead us precisely to the 5th century B.C. But I 
think I must resist the temptation of utilizing this for 
our ’thesis. 

The Zoroastrian calendar became the official calen- 
dar in Iran only with the Sassanians (226 A.D.), because 
the Arsacides have followed the Macedonian “eun^akai- 
d$k6t6ride.” In the 3rd century, the Iranians, compul- 
sorily recognised tjie Eoman year, and it is quite natural’, 
that they rectified theirs. If they at first added the 
intercalation after the sixth month (like the Babylo- 
nians, the Athenians, etc.), then, for religious reasons* 
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Adopted the Totation of ihe intercalary month, it is, 
normal that in 632 they were, b y reason of such inter- 
halation, in the 8th month. 

In £26, the 1st Ferversin, therefore fell already in 
June. Prior to that, it is most natural to admit that the*’ 
old calendar was in vogue in the mountains of Persia as- 
in the times of the Archemenides, without any intercala- 
tion. And at that time the new year day (I do not say 
the 1st Ferversin, because it is more than probable that 
the old names of the months, the names of Behistoun*. 
Still existed), the new year day, in the ^ century fell 
in December. It is exactly the time when the Egyptian 
year at that period began. And it could be explained 
in the same way how the Sassanian new year day had 
been brought to coincide with the month of June, a 
period singular enough from the very first. 

I could not help pointing out this remarkable coin- 
cidence. But let us come to the point : the adaptation 
of the Iranian national calendar to a date anterior to 424 
*B.C., not according to the Babylonian computation, but 
according to the Egyptian computation, with the new 
year day in December. Then Darius II made his a fy*st 
year commence, not in “Nisan” 423, but in December 
424, and his 13th year consequently in December 412. 
And the treaty of Thucydides, which is of January 411, * 
is in its proper place. 



A- FEW ‘LEGAL POINTS FEOM THE MADlGAN- 
I hazAr dAdistAn 

Relating to 

The Foundation and Management op Holt Temples, 
Servants dedicated to the service op the Temples, 
Benefits resulting to their Founders, Responsibili- 
ties IN RESPECT OP HANDING OVER FOUNDATIONS RELATED 
thereto. Personal and Family Property, Penalties for 
Sorcery and Heresy, Raising Status of Wife and 
Child, Instruments giving Validity to Adoption, etc. 

BEING EXTRACTS FROM THE ENGLISH 
. TRANSLATION OF THE WORK 

By Sohrab Jamshedji Bulsara, Esqr., M.A. 

[During my study of the reign of Khusru Parviz for 
*my «paper entitled “Eighteen remarkable Things or 
Events of the Reign (593-628 A.C.) of Khusru Parviz 
(Chosroes II) of Persia” 1 , I had requested Mr. Sohrab’ 

, Jamshedji Bulsara, the learned translator of the Madi- 
gan-i Hazar Dadistan to kindly send me extracts relating 
to certain matters. He had kindly done so. I give here 
with Idle kind permission of the translator, the extracts 
as it will take some time to publish his complete transla- 
tion. I do so in the hope that students of Khusru’s reign 
may find them interesting, as this great work seems to 
have been compiled during his reign.— Editor.] 


1 Journal B. B. Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. II (N.8.), Mo. ?, 
pp. 111437. Vide my “Afi&tic Papers”, Part IV, pp. 19-43.' 
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Chapteb XLII 

On Miscellaneous Correlated Opinions 

42. ( a ) And it has been said that during the sovereign- 
ty of His Celestial Majesty Khftsr6e, the son of Kav&t, 
a person whose name was Kakah and a person whose 
name was Atro-Tbkhm had a common landed property 
with an idol temple (on it). So with the command and 
direction of the Master of Divinity they pulled down the 
idol temple there, and set up on it (instead) a Column of 
the Holy Flame. 

( b ) Now when they made an application to the 
Department of the Executive in respect of the Column of 
the Holy Flame, the land (was assigned) without a ques- 
tioning from Kakali and Atro-T6khm, to the Column of 
the Holy Flame, and an order (was issued) to ensure the 
guardianship of Kakah and Atrfi-Tfikhm and their chil- 
dren and descondents over it. 

(c) (Accordingly) Kakah and Atro-Tdkhm consecra- 
ted that Column of the Holy Flame to the Temple of the 
Holy Triumph, and till Kakah and Atro-Tokhm were 
alive, Kakah and Atro-Tokhm were holding that temple 
under guardianship; but after the decease of Kakah 
and Atr6-T6khm, Bdrzak who was the Master of 
Divinity in Artakhshtr-Khoreh, so ordered that accor- 
ding to the proper rule of action that Temple of the 
Holy Flame was to be held under the guardianship of all 
the children and descendants, even including those born 
of daughters, of those Kakah and Atro-T6khm who had 
set up (that Temple) ; whereas the order of VHt-Ayfbfcr 
was that Dat-Farrokho who was the son of D&t-Auhar- 

' maid, and the Jurisconsult for Opinibns, was of this opi- 
nion that if those who had set up that Temple of the 
Holy Flame had given no instructions as to the guardian- 
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^ship of that Temple, then, in so far as it had been set vtp 
fry Kakah, the guardianship was to be with the best eldest 
of* all the children and descendants? of Kakah, and, in so 
far as it had been consecrated by Atrd^Tdkhm, with (the 
.best eldest) of all the children and descendants of Atrd- 
Tdkbm, apd (accordingly) an instrument was to be pre- 
pared and signed and sealed (to that effect). 

43* Alongside it has been said that as to a property, 
regarding which there might be an order about its having 
been assigned by a person for (his) benefit and owner- 
ship, while it can be held by such person (or his) chil- 
dren and descendants for (their) benefit and ownership, 
and they can develop and cultivate it as their own, that 
person can, at the same time, also hold that property 
quite distinctly from (his) children, and it can be as 
lawfiil (for him) to grant it away (to any one) as any other 
(personal) property (of his own) ; and one would be free 
from (all) responsibility when one would contend that a 
property which had been appropriated by parents that 
way, could not be demanded back, inasmuch as it should 
be only such as might (already) have been settled on the 
• children which could be ordered to be restored on its 
haying been appropriated by the parents. 


44. • And it has been said that when one declares so 
as to*say : “ I have assigned the property (so as to belong) 
to the daughter on the Fravartikan Days, dedicated to the 
Holy Spiritual Essences, within the year of its purchase”, 
then on (his) having purchased it (even) during the five 
days commencing with the day of the Ahunavaiti Gatha, 
it shall belong to the daughter (during the same # 
Fravartikan days). * 

46* Alongside it has been written in the same 
treatise, on the same documentary evidence, and even in 
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accordance with the opinion of the Grand Master of 
Biviniiy, and on the command of the King of Kings, that 
although Yasdkart had lived in the earlier fifties of °the 
tenth century (of the Ninth Millennium), still also the- 
sovereignty of His Celestial Majesty Anushak-Bubfcn (of" 
Immortal Fame), as well as all our immediate forefathers 
(must be taken to) fall in the same century. And (hence) 
although also Hfid At and Fambagand Atrd-B&jft lived 
in the latter fifties (of that century), they must rightly 
be assigned to the same century with AtropAt, the son of 
Zartflsht. Whereas when anything has been noted speci- 
ally about the “earlier fifties”, that reference must then 
be taken to have been made just to that (entire period 
which runs) up to the commencement of the “latter” 
(fifties) . u 


46. It has been said that as regards a property which 
a sorcerer may have at the time they are attesting to his 
sorcery before the Spiritual Lord, when there are those 
to whom he has caused hurt, it shall pass on to such 
to whom he may have caused hurt ; whereas when they 
have been givin g witness about it, and it cannot be ascer- 
tained as to against which party he coihmitted criihe, 
then (it shall pass on) to the witnesses, and the sorcerer 
(shall be spared his) life. 

47. Alongside, it has been made manifest .from 
warranted Castellan Orders and the Gazette of Orders for 
Special Functions in the Provinces, that when a property 
(is to be confiscated) for a teaching of heresy or fora 
belief in heresy, (such) property shall be made over to 
the Imperial Government. 


48. And it has been said that it might be allowed if 
a Temple of the Holy Flame were set up out of the gift 
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assigned for marriage in the condition pertaining to* 
barrenness. And indeed when that has been set up, he 
who assigned the property as gift > fdjr marriage in the con- 
dition pertaining to barrenness, must not be considered to 
B have had the benefit of marriage in that condition lost to* 
him (thereby). 

49. Alongside it has been declared that as in the 
case of the gift of D&t-G&shnasp, the son of^Shatrfti-zit, 
that (sort of gift) might (also) be arranged in a definite 
way; and as authenticated by the opinion of VakhshApfh 
liar, the Grand Master of Divinity, under his hand and 
seal, in the declaration of D&t-G6shnasp it has so been 
written as to say: “I have set up a Temple of the Holy 
Flame dedicated to the Holy Triumph ; and I have grant- 
ed this property to the Temple of the Holy Flame as 
being the property assigned for my marriage in the con- 
dition pertaining to barrenness and to be held as belon- 
ging to the Temple of the Holy Flame”. 

50. Alongside, according to Mahraspand who was 
the Spiritual Lord, in the case of a man who had settled* 
this way : “ I have set up a Temple of the Holy Flame,, 
dedicated to the Holy Triumph, in my family”, he might 
be t>aken to have (had gained the benefit as of having) 
been assigned a wife in the condition pertaining to barren- 
ness (by that means). 


51. And it has been said that when a servant at- 
tached to the Temple of the Holy Flame, has been relieved 
of the service of the Temple which is under the oontrol of 
the Government, owing to his being made free by a per- 
son, he could still indeed be (seized) in the name of His 
Imperial Majesty on committal of a crime by him, (and) 
made over to the Imperial Authorities and committed by 
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the Imperial Authorities to (the service of some) other 
Temple of the Holy Flame (as a penalty for that crime). 

52. In this respect it may be noted that in -the 
teign of His Celestial Majesty V&hr&m, the King of 
Kings,’ and son of Yasdakart (the Monarch), Mitr£- 
Narsih, the Grand Minister, had committed (a person) to 
the service of the Temple of the Holy Flame dedicated 
to Righteousness the Most Excellent Good, and the 
Temple of the Holy Flame dedicated to the Imperial 
Majesty of the Realm (And) on that commitment he 
had been held in the service of the Temple of the Holy 
Flame for several years ; but after that, on the command 
of His Celestial Majesty Yasdakart, the King of Kings, 
and son of Vahr&m (the Monarch), he had been made over 
to the Imperial Authorities on charge of a certain crime, 
and held in custody by the Imperial Authorities for some 
years; and after that, on consultation with Mart-Bftt who 
was the Grand Master of Divinity, and other Episcopal 
Dignitaries as had assembled then, His Celestial Majesty 
. Pir&zh, the King of Kings, had committed him to the 
service, not of the same Temple of the Holy Flame, but 
of the Temple dedicated to the Splendour of ^Divine 
Triumph. 


53. And it has been declared that on a maiden not 
being produced by the father or the husband for the 
service of the Temple of the Holy Flame, and although 
there might be no fault of hers (therein), still then she 
ought to be made over to the Imperial Authorities, on 
(such) default of the father and husband, and in accor- 
danoewith the Imperial Command. 

64. Moreover, with respect to money wi^ch should 
have come from one’s tvife or adult children in a opi$- 
.plete mm for maintaining the office of the Atarvakhsh 
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(Ppesl; feeding the Holy Flame) or an attendant, on the * 
money not being handed over, thp^pmAn aswell as the 
adnft child would be (rendered liable for being) made 
.over to the Imperial Authorities notwithstanding no 
fault whatsoever having been shown by the woman or the 
adult child (therein). 

This law should be observed side by side with the 
decision which the Jurisconsult for Opinions similarly 
gave in the case of Kakah and Atro-Tdkhm, as has- 
been noted above. 


66. And it has been said that when one declares so 
as to say: “ I have settled property for marriage in the 
coudiffon # pertaining to barrenness, on the woman 
married in the family in the condition pertaining to 
barrenness”, then there was one who maintained that 
such Assignment cannot be possible, whereas there was 
one who said that (this) would not be assignment for 
marriage in the condition pertaining to barrenness (at 
all), and that the property must return to the family. 

# 6fl. Moreover, as found in a case of an application 
at the Court of the Master of Divinity in Artakhshatr- 
Khoreh to validate that for action, it will have to be held 
jDhat when one declares with respect to one’s wife who 
is a widow that has married again, and to the child born 
to jsuch wife, so as to say: “ I would accept into the privi- 
leged Condition the wife and likewise the child”, such 
(mere) declaration must not be regarded as what need*be 
followed out in aotion. 

67. Whereas on the other hand, the statement of 
Bfirzh-Atjd, the son of Farnlag, maintaired that when 
(there is an application with respect to the acceptance of) 
the wife that is a widow who has married again, and of 
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iiiw child bom to such wife, as the wife in the privileged 
^condition and as the child in the privileged condition, 
then the order ought to be just the same as in the case 
when one would adopt one as son or as daughter ; * and 
{on action according to that) a property might remain 
with the wife and might come to her just as it would 
when she were one in the privileged condition. 

68. And in respect to that, one has, (in those cases 
of* adoption), to settle and place on record by means of 
-additional writings and documents signed, sealed and 
confirmed before the Episcopal Dignitaries to this effect : 
“ I adopt him as son”. 


69. And it has been said that when with respecKu a 
settlement, one enters into an agreement with the woman 
married in the condition pertaining to barrenness this 
way : I have assigned this property to thy children with 
this* condition that to the family into which thou hast 
been married in the condition pertaining to barrenness. 



• RECENT IRANIAN RESEARCHES BY 
EUROPEAN SCHOLARS — III.- 

Reviewed by Dr. J. C. Tavadia, B.A., Ph.D* 
Lecturer in the University of Hamburg . 

Messina, Giuseppe : Der Ursprung der Magier und 
die zarathustrische Religion. Roma: Pontificio 
Instituto Biblico 1930 (p. 102) . 

Father Messina is a pupil of the late Prof. Mark- 
wart of Berlin, of whose advice he has had the benefit 
in«ibis investigation which deals with the origin of the 
Magi and^their relation to the Zoroastrian religion. This 
important question has often been discussed, but the 
results arrived at are not in conformity with one another. 
The fact is that the notices on the Magi are different in 
different sources ; and we have to take them as represen- 
ting the situation or development in different times and 
places. For the solution of the problem of the origin, 
however, we* have to show the development in its broad 
lines and distinguish between its native and foreign 
.parts. 

First the author examines the notice of Pliny and its 
sources in his 30th book of Naturalis Historia where he 
speaks of different classes of magic (which comprised me- 
dicine, priest-craft and astrology). One of them was of 
Persian origin, Zoroaster being its founder, and another 
of Egyptian-Jewish origin. The former was considered 
good, and its practisers were called Magi, the latter was 
despised and its practisers were called Chaldeans, to dis- 
tinguish them from the other, at least by the learned. 
Still, the teachings of these both were mixed up. The influ- 
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tooe of Chaldean or Babylonian astrology upon the Magi 
mi really there — the author has added a chapter on this 
point, - and Hermippus must have introduced the*combili? 
ed teaching in literary tradition, whereas for the mix* 
tore of Egyptian-Jewish sorcery Bolo can have been res- 
ponsible. In any case, Hermippus and his sources do not 
' ascribe the practice of sorcery to the Persian Magi, but 
only that which can safely be called Zoroastrian. They 
are also unanimous that Zoroaster was a Magus ; and accor- 
ding to Xanthos he lived 600 5 ears before the invasion of 
Xerxes- This date occurring in all the.important mss. is 
correct; the variant 6000 occurring in two mss. is influ- 
enced by the more common date “ 6000 years before Pla- 
to” which latter in its turn is to be understood in a diffe- 
rent sense. Here Messina should have taken inter aceeunt 
Hertel’s argument about the questionable character of 
the evidence in question, see his Indo-Iranische Quellen 
und Forschungen Beiheft zu Heft VI (reviewed by me 
in No. 11 of this Journal). 

Then the author turns to the Avesta and Middle Per- 
sian literature and shows that the Magi, who were respon- 
sible for its creation etc., were opposed to sorcery? and 
that their art of reading the future from the stars etc. 
was not borrowed from Babylon which was, on the contra- 
ry, considered as the seat of their enemies. Therefore) 
distinction must be made between Zoroastrian magip and 
Chaldean magic, and whatever is handed down as the 
teachings of the Chaldeans should not be accepted as those 
of the Zoroastrian Magi. After this comes the most essen- 
tial part of the investigation, viz. that which deals with the 
meaning of magu - moyu- . This word occurs only once in 
the Avesta, Y. 65, 7, ( moyutbis - ‘enftmy of the Magi’) from 
which it is not possible to see the original meaning. But 
there occurs a similar word maga- and its derivative 
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m&gman- in the Gaffas, and Messina wants to connect the 
ot^ier with it. Now' the meaning of .this word too is given . 
differently by different scholail, $ut the author agrees 
with those who connect it with Sanskrit magha - * gift*. In 
order to find out what sort of gift is meant, he examines 
all the passages wherein the term occurs, and 
shows, especially from Y. 63, 7, that it does not refer to 
future reward or paradise as taken by Geldner, The 
words ‘If you let go this gift, then will “ woe ” be your 
last word' show that some gift in thi§ world is meant. 
Then the demonstrative ‘ this 9 is taken to refer to the 
advice or teaching given in the preceding stanzas. The 
conclusion, therefore, is that the term maga - means the 
religjon.of Zaraffustra. This view is fully confirmed by 
Y. 46, 3, which contains the same idea with somewhat 
different wording. Here mqftra- is used in the place of 
maga-* and this settles the suggested meaning of the 
latter. It is not without interest to note that Maria W. 
Smith holds the same view. She says “ I add a slightly 
different connotation to Carnoy’s translation and take 
‘wealthy or ‘gift*, as I have translated maga-, to refer to 
thtf faith, the«spiritual wealth, which man possesses even 
in the present life, and which is the key to all the bless- 
ings of the future life, The magavan - is then ‘ the one 
haying ‘the faith', Le- the believer in the true religion " 
(Studies in the Syntax of the Gathas § 76). Messina fur- 
ther ghows why maga - ‘ gift ’ is chosen as the technical 
term : the prophet receives the divine teaching througli 
Yohu Mano, in other words it was ‘the gift of Vohu 
Mano/ and hence ‘the gift' in brief . It is clear that 
magavan - then means the follower of the prophet. Simi- 
larly r^agu- moyu- according to Messina, who points out 
that it i$ formed by suffixing -w- instead of - van just as we 
have gaesus ‘ having curly hair' from gaesa - ‘ curly 
hair \ and maryus ‘ having meadows* from marvfO* 
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*<meadow*. If such be the case, then Zaraftuitra is really 
$3^ first magus. It is quite natural that later on Jhis 
followers, the Magi, were looked upon as priests, and that 
they must have formed a class, but not a race or tribe as 
Herodotus informs us. The highly philosophical and ab- 
stract teachings of the Gaft is make it probable that they 
were in the care and possession of such a select class only, 
(whereas the masses were attracted to the new religion 
because of its economical and other practical reforms). 
This view finds support also from certain classical notices. 
The silence of fierodptus points to the same thing : he 
could see and relate what the people publicly did and 
observed, and for the secrets of the Magi he might not 
have received information from one of them, but 
from a Persian who did not adopt n6r like their religion. 
Messina then describes how the Magi had to* make 
changes in the original teachings of the prophet owing 
to internal and external causes later on. 

A summary of the whole investigation is to be found 
’at the end, but there is no index. This would have been 
very useful for the various interesting and important 
details scattered in the body of the text and in the ftotes. 

Markwart, Jos. : Das erste Kapitel der Gatha ustavati 
(Yasna 43) herausgegeben von Jos. Messina. 
Soma : Pontificio Instituto Biblico 1930 (*p. 7, VI, 

' 80). 

Th# work of the late Prof. Markwart has been edi- 
ted by his pupil Messina who has added the life of the 
^author to it, from which we get a very good idea of his 
character and scholarship. A list of his principal works 
as well as his photograph and autog^ph are also to be 
found here. The greater part of the book is occupied by 
preliminary remarks of the author. These deal with his 
system of transliteration in respect to certain aspects of 
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Avestan orthography. The A vesta as has come down to 
us .does not show the original pronunciation of the time 
of "the authors, but the developed one of the second part 
of the 6th century A.C. The Magi, in whose school this 
pronunciation was developed and handed down, have 
added certain etymological and phonetical glosses in the 
Avestan words. This is the case in the groups o'), em# 
and where the letter ev points to the etymology 

of the words in question. Phonetical glosses are the y-s 
to be found after the ligatures s-o and which are there* 
fore to be pronounced hy and sy respectively. Such glos- 
ses are to be found also in Pahlavi words, for instance d 
beside t , v beside b, according to Markwart. The next 
discussion refers to the guttural nasal 1 id, wherein the 
autHW slfows with the help of some dialects that it has 
some Tight of existence, as against the later view of 
Andreas who -took it to be a sign for o. The third ques- 
tion dealt with is about the signs # and Markwart 
considers them to be the ligatures of a and n, and believes 
that they represent the reduced n (like Sanskrit Anusvara). 
which is not written in the Old Persian inscriptions. The 
Taai^evidence is drawn from certain Iranian place names 
in Greek, This is the case with the other items also, tor 
instance the next one in which it is shown that the sign t 
# does not represent u or o, when it is used to divide the 
groups with r-; in this case it is not transcribed. In 
other cases it is a labial vowel used for a and d before a 
na*sal, a labial, or a labial spirant. It is also used for 
older ~as in the middle as well as at the end of a word. 
This phenomenon is explained by supposing that origi- * 
nally -a(h) was written as in Old Persian Inscriptions, but 
it was spoken or pronounced o which later on took its 
place in Writing also. Markwart does not believe in the 
theory of Andreas about and l being u or a. ^Ie also 
holds that the initial urv- is not genuine Avestan ; it 
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must be vr-, as preserved by the Armenians. He will 
pot connect this metathesis with Ossetic parallels, because 
the latter are due to the general tendency of the language 
to plaoe r in the second place in all the groups. 

On the question of the real pronunciation and ety- 
mology of Zaraftustra, the author makes some novel 
suggestions. He says that the common Greek form is' 
not to be connected with it, and hence it cannot support 
the theory of Andreas as regards the pronunciation. 
Markwart says that the form used by Kosmos of Jerusa- 
lem, viz. Zaradroustes, properly represents Av. Zaradus- 
tra, of course with the transposition of r. Moreover, this 
pronunciation in its turn is due to the change in the divi- 
sion of syllables, zara-bu'stra- instead of za^at^stra- 
which gives the etymology ‘possessing yellow camels'. 
The common Greek form Zoroastres is derived by Mark- 
wart from zrvat-vhstra- ‘possessing green pasture?’, which 
being more telling etc. is purposely transformed from 
the original name. Besides a shortened name there is 
still another one, Astrafuxos derived from *vastriya-fsu- 
Tea - ‘possessing cattle pastures’. « 

The last and the greatest discussion is # devoted to ‘the 
letter jgjL which must be distinguished from s. Junker 
too has dealt with this and other questions in his 
Ursprung des Awesta-Alphabetes etc. reviewed by the 
present writer in a former No. (16) of this Journal. 
Markwart holds different views on the various .points 
Connected with the problem. He says that the sign is a 
ligature of ihr , and represents the later (as can be 
judged from the Pahlavi equivalents having hr, hi) 

* pronunciation of -r£- which becomes also ( h)r , (7i)l 
in north-eastern and other dialects. At aK events, 
it has a oe|ebral value, even if the pronunciation be 
$♦ as is tie base in OrmUfL Then is attached a very 
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interesting account of the dialects of the south-eastern 
corner of Sogdiana, touching upon the different peoples 
liktf the Susans etc. who occupied it* It may be noted 
that Markwart still connects the particular deity on 
Jndo-Skythian coins with Aurvataspa or LoTtrasp, where- 
as Christensen has identified it with Drvaspa- in his 
Etudes sur le Zoroastrisme eto. (reviewed in No. 16 of, 
this Journal). 

After all this matter comes the part mentioned on 
the title-page. The original text is given along with the 
transcription. Important variants are as well noted. 
And besides the translation a commentary is also added 
in the form of grammatical and exegetical notes. A 
complete index prepared by the editor Messina ends the 
volumS’wfiich, it may be added, is not printed but beauti- 
fully lithographed. 

Lomniel, Hermann : Die Religion Zarathustras nach 
dem Avesta dargestellt. Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr 
1930 (p. VIII, 290). 

It is for the first time that we have such a detailed 
-account of the Zoroastrian religion from a German scho- 
lar.* It is based upon the Avesta, but other sources, 
native and foreign, are referred to by way of completion, 
etp. After some preliminary remarks among which the 
Author holds that the date of Zoroaster must be placed 
.before 714 B.C. because of the ocourrenoe of Mazdaku 
.in Sargon, he turns to the discussion of God, Ahura 
Mazdah, and the Two Spirits. Instead of the Good or, 
Holy Spirit Lommel uses the Clever Spirit, the reasons 
for whioh are given by him in the Zeitschrift fur Indo- 
logic und Iranistik 7, 44. This Spirit is distinct from 
Ahura M%zdah, especially in the Gaffas, but their rela- 
tion to each other is not quite dear. And as regards the 
Two Spirits, the Zervanistio ideas are not to be found 
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inthe Avesta* The seoond chapter is devoted to the 
Clever Immortal ones and their opponents ; whereas - 
other good and evil Spirits, viz . Sraosa with hisr opponent 
Aesma, and Asi the genius of future reward, are jdisQ^ 
sed in the third. The next chapter called Dualism of, 
Spirit and Body contains some novel theories. The 
, author tries to show that there is a corporeal counter- 
part to spiritual dualism. For instance, Fire and Serpent, 
to Truth and Falsehood. The corporeal representatives 
of the good creation are well knOwn, good man, cattle, fire, 
etc ; those of the evil creation are, according to Lommel, 
as follows: evil man, wolf, serpent, pollution (through 
corpses etc.) and rustiness, the next uncertain, drought 
(heat), scarcity of crops (frost). 

The account of the different stages of cheffRon is 
added from later sources like the Bundahisn.* Then 
follows the interesting chapter on man,- his spiritual 
prototype, daena , fravasi; his choice by free will for 
going into the material existence ; his component parts 
.like intellect, soul, consciousness, etc. As a supplement 
to this account is given the myth about the soul of the 
cow or ox. The next chapters deal with the soul#aftef 
death and with the last things or resurrection etc. Then 
we read about the Zoroastrian ideals of practical piety. 
Some chips from the pre-Zoroastrian religion or Indo- 
iranian comparison form the last chapter. These are:* 
relation of the Clever Immortal ones to the elements 
RB|i the Adityas, that of the demons to evil animals and 
things, ethical dualism truth and falsehood. At the end 
are given a list of Avestan passages quoted in the work 
and an index. 

The reader will find in the bocfk of Prof. Lommel 
some novel ideas and theories. But the way *in which 
he offers thllu is rather misleading, I believe. The fact 
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is that he holds quite different. Views about the 
development of Zoroastrian religion in the Later Aves^a 
and in Pahlavi Books. He is more inclined to believe 
that most of it is in accordance with the spirit and the 
.teachings of the prophet. He has therefore tried 'to find 
out even the faintest hints that may suit in the structure 
that he has formed. Furthermore, he has not takeh into 
account the researches of Hertel. Let it be noted that" 
this review must differ from the preceding ones owing 
to the nature of the work. 

Ivanow, W.: l^otes on Phonology of Colloquial 
Persian ( - Islamica, Vol. 4, Paso. B. Leipzig 1931), 

The present notes are based on personal observa- 
tions of the author during many years of residence in, 
prafftwallv every part of Persia. These must be wel- 
come, since till now we have not got portable machines for 
making^ experiments on the spot and thus ascertaining the 
true value of sounds etc. This is very essential for every 
language, since there is always some difference in letters 
and sounds. Persian has a rigid and well developed, 
system of traditional orthography ; but in conversation 
4ts spunds are remarkably elusive. The author has 
already given Some occasional illustrations in his former 
articles elsewhere ; here he gives the main facts in* a 
compact form, after several preliminary remarks about 
various points. For instance, the standard colloquial 
language known as bazari is neither to be found in 
T&hrap nor in Shiraz as is commonly supposed, J)Ut 
rather in small isolated towns of Khorasan. *Wha£ 
Persians themselves admire as Tehrani Persian is not the 
correctness of the language, but the manner of speaking. 

The most essential feature of Persian phonology is* 
a strict economy of muscular effort. Harsh and empha- 
tic sounds are avoided ; euphonic sounds by means pf 
assimilation etc. are introduced. The accent is effec- 
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ted not by raising the voice, but by a prolongation of 
the syllable. Vowels occur in their foil colour or 
brightness only in a favourable consonantal . environ* 
xnentl As to their being long and short, the fact is. that 
there is nothing like a feeling of long and short, 
sounds in a Persian speaker. Intonation causes a great 
divergency between the writing and the speech. A 
tseally long syllable is usually due to syncopation as in 
ear for iahr through saar. The ordinary a is not pro- 
nounced guttural as here, but quite differently as in 
English ‘law’ etc. and as u before m and n in closed 
syllables. This is commonly known, so also the non- 
existence of e and o, about which Ivanow is very empha- 
tic, he even denies their existence in the past when they 
might have been i and u (?) respectively. Aff-es* some 
interesting remarks about several consonants, few. cases 
of apocopation, syncopation, metathesis etc. are added. 

Other articles in this number may be mentioned 
here in order to give some idea of the character of the 
journal:— Beitrage zur islamischen Literaturgeschichte I, 

' by M. Plessner; Das Problem eines vorislamischen 
christlich-kirchlichen Schrifttums in arabischer Spreche,' 
by A. Baumstark ; The use of Poison b# the Anciftnt 
Arabs, by F. Krenkow. Besides, there are some notices 
of books. 

Herzfeld, Ernst : Arcbieologische Mitteilungen aus 
Iran. Berlin : Dietrich Reimer, 1929-1981. 

'The first number of this highly important publica- 
tion was reviewed in detail last time in No. 16. Unfor- 
tunately it is not possible to adopt the same course 
regarding the next issues just at present. It is however 

a matter of utmost necessity that at lfeast a brief notice 

of their oontents should appear here. The second 
number gives a short account of the archeological 
observations made by the author in southern Kurdistan 
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and Luristan. Some of his finds are reproduced on six 
plates which show that the area deserves a regular 
survey in the matter. Then follows the great study ■ 
on the date etc. of Zaiafiustra, which study, is con- 
’ tinued in the following numbers too. An abridged 
version thereof is given by Herzfeld himself in Dr. 
Modi Memorial Volume under the title Vishtaspa and 
therefore' it is unnecessary to summarise the present 
one. It is enough to note that many new details are 
added in the notes etc. One of the essays relating to the 
problem is called Avestan Topography, wherein the data 
of Bundahisn also is thoroughly examined. The third 
number of the second volume contains among other 
things the newly discovered inscription of Ariyaramna, 
the*greaLgrand-father of Darius. This find is expected 
to throw new light on several problems, historical, reli- 
gous, literary, and artistic. But Prof. Schrader has/ 
shown that it is not genuine. Details on this question 
may be given on another occasion. The first number of 
the third volume deals with the following subjects’: ■ 
Dareios Soter, Spendarmat-De meter, A Sasanian Ele- 
phant with 4 plates etc. The second one contains the 
most important article : The Magna Charta from Susa. 
The text of this new inscription published by Scheil is 
re-edited with great precision, and a very useful com- 
mentary is added to it. The original text is given on 
three plates. This subject has been continued in the last 
number, with special reference to the script, phdUetics, 
and history of the language, in order to reach the pro- 
blem of the Old Persian prosody. These bare facts too 
will be supplemented by some details by way of illustra- 
tion in the near future. But it goes without saying how’ 
indispensable are the researches of Prof. Herzfeld who 
works single handed and yet achieves such tremendous 
tasks. 



THE NAME OF THE BLACK SEA IN PBE : 
MUHAMMADAN PERSIA* 

By A. Freimann (Leningrad). 

“ Zapiski Kollegiyi Vostokoviedov Vol. V, pp . 647—651»~ 
Translated from Russian by W . Ivanow. 

In the XHIth chapter of the Pehlevi work Zanda- 
gdhih ( Bunddhisn ), the author, inter alia, mentions three 
large salt seas. As appears from the title of this work, 
its contents are formed from the “ information”, or 
“ knowledge” ( dgahik ) of what is found in the comments 
to the Avesta ( zand ), on the principles of creation, 
cosmogony or cosmology (Bundahisn) ; in othe* *w*ds, 
on the complete system of the ideas concerning the 
icreation, as they evolved in the Zoroastrian Persia ^of the 
$asanide period. Some cosmogonic ideas of this work 
have recently attracted the attention of the students of 
, t}ie history of religion who see in the Zanddgahih the 
source of influence which played a great rdle in the 
development of the speculative religious philosophy of 
the Near East. f * 

Some fundamental parts of this work, as it was 
proved (cf., for instance, Ztschr. f. Indol. u. Iranistik, II, 
76), are connected with the portions of the Avesta which 
did not come down to us, but the contents of which was - 
recorded in Middle-Persian literature. The data* per- 
taining to the ideas in natural history and geography, 
preserved in this work, also present considerable interest. 
An indispensable condition of an analysis of such in- 
formation, however, is, obviously, a correct reading and 
interpretation of the corresponding passages. This was 
not always quite correct due to the well-known diffi- 
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onjty of reading Pehlevi script. Here, in this paper, 
we ate dealing with an attempt to read one of such 
geographical terms as is found in ; the XIHth chapter 
of the Zandagahlh . 

• The latter work oame down to us in two different 
versions. One of them is known from manuscripts 
coming from Persia, and dating from the XVIth century, 
and is called the “ Iranian”, or the “ Large Bundahisn ” . 
The other, preserved in manuscripts by Zoroastrians of 
India, and dating from the XIVth century, is twice as 1 
short as the former, and is an abbreviated version. The* 
earliest manuscripts of the “ Indian” version are pre- 
served in the Copenhagen and in the Munich libraries; 
they were taken as the basis of the existent editions of 
the-bfibk 1 . The “Iranian” version has been published 
in photo-zincography 2 . 

In* the XIHth chapter of the “Indian” version, ac- 
cording to Justus edition, p. 26, line 12, we read: 
iwej sv jp m 

i $&r f, i.e., zray i sitr 3 hend mabagvar 28/ 

* aet keh an 3 i mabagvar evag piitlg 4 u evag Jcamrob (?) u 

• 1 Firstly, Westergaard, Bundehesh, Liber Pehlvicus. E vetus- 
tissimo codice llavniensi descripsit— . Havniae, 1851. Secondly, 
F. Justi, Der Bundehesh. Zum ersten Male herausgegeben f tran- 
scribe, uebersetzt und mit Glossar versehen von — . Lpz., 1868, Both 
editions are lithographed. 

2 The Bundahishn. Being a Facsimile of the TD Manuscript 
No. 2,*brought from Persia by Dastur Tlrandaz and now preserved in 
the late Ervad Tahmuras’ Library. Ed. by the late Ervad jf. D, 
Anklesaria with an introduction by B. T. Anklesaria (Pehlevi Text 
Series, Vol. Ill, 1908), Bombay. 

3 A variant according to the Copenhagen MS. ed. Westergaard 

o 

4 The word pfrtifj, borrowed from the Avestan, has preserved the 
intervocalic U 
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«uatf M., “there are three ohief salt seas and JIB 

smaller ones; those three principal ones are : one Putika> 
-another Kamrbb (?), and one....” ^ j m^jr * at Mr 

&*putig meh,-~ u of all three Piitig is the largest”* In 
the lattdr, as is narrated later on, tides and ebbs take 
place* In that sea the polluted waters are purified and 
after this they return to the sea Frax v hard (Avestic 
Vourtikasa ), i.e. f the Ocean surrounding the Universe. 1 
The general opinion of all students who took interest in 
this matter is that the largest salt sea, possessing tides 
md ebbs, must be the Indian Ocean with the Persian 
Gulf 2 . 

Concerning the second sea, Kamrbb (if the reading is 
correct, this may mean ‘possessing a few rivers”) it is 
said in the same Xlllth chapter further on (p. 27, 1. # 13) : 

i rtr w * as Some insigni- 

ficant variants localise this sea in a different way in the 
manuscripts of both versions : W* and W 

Tawpauristdn and Turkistan 7 , i.e. y “in Tabaristan” or 
“in Turkistan”. In other respects both versions are 
identical. If we accept the Indian version, stating 
that “tray i Kamrbb an i pa awaxtar pa* Tawuristan 
vibarend ”, i.e., “ the sea Kamrbb is that which is passed 
in the North from (? in the text “ in”) Tabaristan”, we 
nan identify it with the Caspian as the second largest 
sea after the Indian Ocean on the confines of Persia. 
The nape “Kamrbb”, or the “having few rivers only” 
could^be applied to it through the fact that there are no 
rivers failing into it on the Eastern side. It is scarcely 

I The same is observed in the AveSta, of. FuftMlS, 5, 18. 

* $ Cf.» for instance, hi. W. West, note on <f>. 43 of his translation 
of this text, in the Sacred Books of the East, Vol. V. 1 

8 So in one of the MSS. which were used by Anklesaria in his 
-edition, p, 81. 
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possible that by this name the Aral Sea is meant. It 
is 4 smaller th$tn the Caspian, and the importance of the 
rivers flowing into it, especially of the Oxus river, was* 
always too great in the Iranian world that a term like 
“few-rivered” would be applied to it. Therefore in 
the translation of this work by West, already referred' 
to, the opinion was expressed that the term Kamroh 
should be applied t# the Caspian. 

In the description of the third salt sea the work 
states only that it is ty-* "V pa Hrbm , i.e. “ in Boom”, Le- 
in Bysanthium (so in both versions). This sea, which 
lies outside of Persia, was not well known to the authors 
of the work; this is probably why the description is so* 
laopp^g. o The sea which is “ in Bysanthium” must be, as 
suggested by West, either the Black or the Mediter- 
ranean seas, or both together. 1 

* . . # 

Here we come nearer to our original question: the 

reading of its name; and the question how Persians 
called this specially “ Boom”, or Bysanthian sea in pre- . 
Muhammadan period. This name is differently written 
• in the Pehlevi texts which came down to us. Still more, 
there is the diff erenc e in the ways of reading this name 
by different scholars who studied this text, beginning* 
with Anquetil, and ending with West. 

This name is written in several ways, as follows: in 
the edition by Justi, p. 26, 1. 13 and p. 27, 1. 16 as 
In the edition by Westergaard as In the edition 

by Anklesaria, p. 84, 1. 3 a s tij Anquetil du Perrpn in 

his translation of this text 1 reads Djah boun , Djchan. 
Windischmann 2 reads Scdbun, Justi 3 reads JabTiun . West: 
Sahi-bun , Gahi-bun v GeMn-bim. Comparing all these 

1 Zend-Avesta. Paris, 1771. 

2 Zoroastriscbe Studien. Berlin, 1863. 

3 Lines 15 and 16 of the translation. 
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^^rianfcs, 1 we see that they permit the term to be read 
in many varied ways, but the transcription pf Jn*ti, 
West and Anquetil, who tried to read every sign of the 
Word, are unsatisfactory even from the point of view of 
reading. It is not clear why Justi reads in his 
edition as Jabhan. 

These readings are unsatisfactory also from another 
point of view. Both Putig and ICamrob are names 
which could be understood by Persians of the pre- 
Muhammadan period. These term# are Iranian, posses- 
sing an Iranian etymology, as is usual in the Iranian 
toponomy. Putig is an Avestan term, meaning the place 
in which something that rots is {i.e. the place in which the 
polluted waters are) purified. The term Kamrob i*s ^eadv 
explained. Thus we may be perfectly correct in expect- 
ing that the name of the third sea will also be Iranian, 
4and that, due to the general tendency of the middle 
Persian authors to schematisation, it would be Iranised 
even if originally known under another, non-Iranian 
term. The terms like Jabhun, Saibun, however, mean 
nothing in Porsian, and thus probably never Existed. . , 

When trying to read this term, and supposing that 
it is of Iranian origin, wo must not f orget that the Nor- 
thern shores of it. were inhabited by peoples of Iranian 
stock, and that they certainly had to possess a' special 
name for it. It is possible also to suppose that such a 
name could be given after some feature which wa^ the 
most striking to the observer, such as the apparent colour 
(of. the' names like Black, White, Bed, and the 
Usual epithet “ blue”). - The ancient Iranian term 
•(Avestic.) aaiabria-, i.e., the “dark-eolcured,” which is 
recognisable in the Persian term to sin, “dank blue 
bluish”, aud in Ostetic (Digoric) basi n, “dark-grey”' 

1 These apparently are all valiants that are known. 
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would express in a very accurate way the colour of the 
sea which is now called “ Black” . Therefore a supposi- 
tion that this particular oircumsta nee was the basis of 
the term which was applied to the sea seems quite 
possible. 

M. Vasmer in his researches 1 expressed a very con- 
vincing idea that the term which the Greek writers 2 
applied to the Black sea, IIovto? 9 'A£eivos, later on altered 
into Ev^eivos, is the name which was adopted by Greeks 
from the Iranian inhabitants of the Northern coast of 
the Black sea, 2>cudtxc>s novtog 3 , and that thd* term 9 'A£eivos 
represents the ancient Iranian term aasaena-. 

If this is so, and if' Greek historians have really 
presefvecl for us the ancient Iranian name of the BlacK 
dSea: aasaena-, we may see whether the term applied to 
it by the Pehlevi work mentioned above is a trace, 

of that term in the Pehlevi language. This term in 
Pehlevi should sound axsen , xasen ( aasaena - > axsen 
> xasen > Modern Persian xasm). * 

• And really if only, as is written, vyu-* we join the 
third letter wrffh the next one, we obtaih i-e., xsyn , 

the usual form of the word in question as it appears in 
the Pehlevi, and as given here in the edition by Wester- 
gaard. 

Thus the brilliant guess of M. Vasmer is supported 
by. the Pehlevi text. The third salt sea, therefore, 
situated pa Brora , pa “ Boom ”, was called upder the 
Sasanides XaSen. 

V? 

1 Die Jrauier in StidrusslaDd (=Untersuchungen ueber dieaelte* 
eten Wohnsitze der Slaves, I), Lpzg, 1923, p. 20, and the Acta UniveV- 
^itatifl Dorj&tensis, S. B>, Yol. I, No. 3. 

2 So in the works by Pin<|ta, Euripide, and Strabo. 

3 So in the book of Theocrites. 



POUR SHORT PAPERS ON IRANIAN 
SUBJECTS BY A. FREIMANN * 

By W. Ivanow. 

I. Is there a 44 Central Asian” Legal Term in the 
Sasanian Code f (Bulletin of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences, 1918, pp. 311—2). 

■flie paper is a criticism of an article by C. Inostran- 
tsev, “A Central Asian Term in the Sasanian Legal Code” 
Zapiski of the Imperial Russian Archaeological Society, 
Oriental Section, Vol. XXIV, pp. 29 — 32. The^ tgrm in 
question, calcar , is met with in the Pehlevi work op law, 
the Mafikan i 1000 datestan, which is a very difficult book 
r to Understand due to the large number of legal arid other 
technical terms. These terms were used during a period 
about which we know very little with regard to its social, 
legal and other institutions. C. Inostrantsev tries to col- 
late the information about some details of the family# 
customs during the Sasanide period with the references of 
Tabari to the legal reforms of Khosrow Anushirvan. He 
justly sees in many of these the ideas which are met with 
in the “ Code”. This, however, A. Freimann regards as 1 
riot sufficient for ascribing to the Code the date from the 
period of that king. 

fie takes up the questions about the form of the 
marriage which was technically called calcar. At present 

* such term is applied by the Parsis to remarriage of 

# vrjdows. The Zardushtis of Persia use in their dialect 

* 

* I am thankful to Mr. W. Ivanow for kindly comply ifig with my 
request to give a few Notes on the Contents of the papers kindly 
sent to me from time to time by Prof. A* Preimann. I beg to thank 
Prof, Freimflnn also for kindly sending me his papers. — Editor, 
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the •term jcakar for a “concubine”. , The derivation of 
this term is, however, obscure. 0. Inostrantsev states in 
his paper that in the newly discovered texts from Eastern 
Turkestan, in the Northern Indo-European language 
(I), this word means “daughter”, or “girl”. He refers to 
the Bulletin of the Academy, 1909, p. 551. 

In reality, however, the word, mentioned by C. Ino* 
strantsev, does not exist in the Tokharian texts which have 
so far been read. On the page referred to there is the 
word ckacar = “daughter” (not “girl”), and there is no 
reason to regard this word as identical with the Pehlevi 
cakar. Therefore his fundamental idea in the article, 
about a Aarm derived from Central Asia, becomes null 
and void* 


II. A List of Manuscripts acquired in Bukhara in 
1915 by W. Ivanow on behalf of the Asiatic 
Museum of the Impe rial Bussian Academy of 
Sciences . Part II. A. Freimann. Jewish Per- 
sian MSS. (Bulletin of the Russian Academy 
of Sciences, 1918, pp. 1279— 1282). 

W. Ivanow, being commissioned to purchase Muham- 
madan MSS. on behalf of the Russian Academy of Scien- 
ces, undertook a tour in Bukhara in 1915, and has acquir- 
ed a large collection of over 1100 volumes of Persian 
and Arabic MSS.> many of which were very valuable due 
to their rarity or antiquity. Amongst these there^was a 
certain number of Turkish, Pashtu, Hebrew, and Jewish 
Persian MSS. A preliminary list of the Persian MSS. in 
tb^* collection, prepared* by W. Ivanow himself, was set in- 
fcyp© k* 19^8, but never was published due to his having i 
left Jtussia, The list of the Arabic MS& was prepared by 
I. Krachkovski, but remains so far also unpublished. 
'The present paper gives the list of the 25 volumes of the 
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Jewish Persian MSS. belonging to the collection. The 
MSS. chiefly deal with religious matters, and are “very 
Writable not only for the study of their- philological - 
peculiarities, but also for certain ideas about some pecu- 
liarities of the religious beliefs and rites amongst this 
branch of Eastern Jews. Eight MSS. contain poetry, 
mostly religious, partly translated from Hebrew. Others 
contain psalms, prayers, etc., and three copies of the 
Khudaydat-nama (which was edited, from other MSS., by 
the late C. Salemann: Judseo-persica, I. St. Petersburg, 
1897). There are also two MSS. of medical contents, and 
a versified story of Budhasaf and Barlaam (very popular 
in India in an Arabic version amongst the Bohras) . 

The majority of the MSS. date from/tffe XIXth 
century, but there are several of them dating from the 
XVIIIth century also. A list of the MSS; is given. 


III. Pehlevi Papyri, and Other Objects of the 
Ancient Iranian Civilisation, Preserved in the 
Moscow Museum of Fine Arts. (Bulletin of the 
Russian Academy of Sciences, 1918, pp. 
1926-1928). 

The excellent collection of V. Golenishchev, which 
forms the nucleus of the department of the Ancient East, 
in the Museum, is its real pride, due to the richness of 
the material and to its exceptionally fine arrangement. 
4 hag? collection of the papyri contains those in Hierstie, .. 
Coptic, Arabic, Greek and Pehlevi languages. Only a 
t®*all pprt of it, in its purely Egyptian branch, has beep 
edited so far. The Pehlevi portion of it has never beta 

It is possible to see, by studying the papyri in a 
chronological order, how gradually the technique , of 
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preparation of the material degenerated, and the art of 
writing on the papyri was forgotten. The Arabio and- 
the Pehlevi papyri are extremely bad. This had and 
. rough quality of the writing material adversely influenced 
the hand writing. Letters are crude, and the characters 
belong to a type different from what we know from the 
MSS. of Indian or Persian origin. They are very difficult 
to read. Unfortunately, though Arabic documents very 
frequently are accompanied by a Greek translation, 
which helps very much in their deciphering, the Pehlevi 
MSS. never have a Greek parallel text. 

The contents of the fragments are apparently chiefly 
documents, letters, business papers. The peculiarity of 
the haadwriting is the illegibility of the horizontal lines, 
though the vertical lines are clear, which makes it impos- 
sible to define precisely the subject without a careful 
study of each piece. 

A list of the fragments is givon, with purely exterhal 
description. 


IV. On the Suffixes of the Plural -t, -ist, -ev, -iv, in 
the Northern ( Scythian ) Group of the Iranian 
Languages. (Bulletin of the Department of 
Russian Philology of the Russian Academy, 
Vol. XXIX, 1926, pp. 397-406). 

■ In his paper “ On the Suffixes of the Plural in the 
Languages of the Sogdian Group” (Japhetic Album, 
Vol. II, Petrograd, 1923, pp. 1—17), P. Rosenberg, the 
well-known (though not pAlific) Iranian scholar of 
St. Petersburg, suggested that it is possible to think 
tha t the suffixes of the Plural, such as -t, -ist, -ev, and -iv, 
found i^ some languages of the Northern Iranian group, 
may be the relics of the influence of the language of the 
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pre- Iranian population of Iran on the language of the 
invaders- As the languages of the autochthonic populace 
of the Iranian lands are not known, he thinks, that they 
probably were akin to those of the Japhetic raoes, ‘ and 
accordingly, traces these suffixes to some of the languages 
, of that group. 

A. Freimann, however, completely rejects this 
theory, proving that all these suffixes are quite indigenous 
to the Iranian languages, and can easily be explained 
from Iranian Philology. 

Suffix -t undoubtedly ascends to the collective and 
abstract Iranian suffix *-Qva > Ancient Pers. *-tva > Indo- 
Europ. *-tvo, to which the late Prof. C. Salemann traces 
also the Persian suffix -iha (Pehlevi) and - ha .(Modern 
Persian). Here we see the universal phonetical rule in 
Persian about the transition of -fin- into -ft-. In the 
languages belonging to the Northern Iranian (or Scythian) 
group the phonetic modification took a different form, 
and the same group -fir- generally gives -tv-, or ulti- 
mately occasionally, as in Middle Parthian language 
of some Central Asian fragments, as -ft : amuzdeft, ■ 
v igadeft, sahrddreft. This spirant -fi is preserved in the 
Yazghulami: vardg (horse), PI. reread. 

The other particle indicating Plural, -ist, belongs to 
the same category, and is a real suffix. Originally it was 
used for expressing the collective nouns. It is akm to 
the Pehlevi -isn, or Modern Persian -is. This suffix- also 
had a gerundial meaning, and formed a complete 
analogy to the preceding one, *-&m. 

The remaining two suffices, -ev and -ir, have been 
already explained by W. Geiger (Grundris d. Iran. 
Phil., Yol. I, Part 2, p. 315), as a relic of the* ancient 
ablative and instrumental case, -aiflis, which appears in 
Ancient Persian in the form of -aibie, and in VediU San. 
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IF 

-ebhih, originally used as suffixes only in "the declension 
of the pronouns, but later on introduced also into the 
declensions of .ordinary nouns. The proof of this sup- 
position may be found in the fact of the existence of the 
suffix -ev in some Upper Oxus dialects in pronouns, while 
such suffix does not appear in nouns. Such are the 
dialects of Sarikol and the group of Eastern Bushan 
subdialects (cediv and codev ) , while the Western Bushan 
subdialects and the Shughni have the suffix -in {codin 
and c adin). But the demonstrative pronoun in all of 
them has the suffix of the Casus Obliquus of the Plural 
■v. Cf. Shugh. div, Bush, dev, def, Sarik. div, def (comp, 
the Middle Vedic etebhih). 

In^is way it is possible to trace in the ancient gene- 
ral Upper Oxus language that it possessed two Oblique' 
cases in the Plural, one with the stiff, -ev (from -ai&is) 
and the other -in (from *-inam). 



TWO SILVER DISHES OF SASANlAN TIMES’. 

By F. Rosenberg. 

[Dr. F. Rosenberg, of tbe Asiatic Museum of 
Leningrad, has recently published in Russian (Zapiski 
Kollegiyi Vostokoviedov, Vol. V, pp. 137— 144), a paper 
describing two silver dishes of Sasanian times. I am 
thankful to Mr. W. Ivanow for kindly giving me in brief 
the substance of the paper. — Editor.] 

“ The paper deals with description of two silver rHahea 
descending from the Sasanide period, or just srfter it. 
Two dishes are given in photographs on the tables at- 
tached to the paper, both with an image of Behram Gur, 
with a female slave, riding a camel, and hunting ante- 
lopes. The one on the first table was newly discovered in 
. the Ural hills. The second belongs to the collection of 
Likhachev, and was known long ago. The purpose of this 
short paper is to give a translation of the notes in Pehlevi, 
which these two, and one more, in another collection, 
had at their bottoms. The photographs of these inscrip- 
tions are given on page 143. The reading is given at the 
bottom of page 142 and the translation at the top of 
page 143. It is as follows 1) Cost 3 dinars 2 draohms, 
Perdzan ; 2) Property of Perozan, cost 4 dinars; 3) 
Property of Mitrozet, 1 dinar and 3 draohms, cost. 

Dr, Rosenberg criticises all these data, and ultimately 
arrives at the conclusion that the dish discovered recent- 
ly in. the Ural hills, may date with others from the 
period between the end of the Vllth and till the begin- 
ning 6f the Xlth century A.D., but, perhaps, may also be 
of an earlier origin.” 



ZOROASTER AND ZOROASTRIANISM, AS 

Depicted in revd. d*. Charles gore’s 

GIFFORD LECTURES ON “THE PHILOSO- 
PHY OF THE GOOD LIFE ”, WITH A 
FEW OBSERVATIONS. 

By Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. 

The Gifford Lecturership, founded by Lord Gifford in 

, A j A . the University of St. Andrews, is held in 

high esteem in the learned world/ Scho- 
lars, who have made themselves eminent in the field of 
learning^gre chosen for the lecturership. The object of 
these lectures, as declared in the Trust of the Lectures, is 
“the promoting, advancing, teaching and diffusing the 
study of Natural Theology, in the widest sense of that term, 

in other words, the knowledge of God the knowledge? 

of His nature and attributes, the knowledge of the rela- 
tions which men and the whole Universe bear to Him, the* 
•knowledge of the nature and foundation of Ethics and 
Morals, and of ^.11 the Obligations and Duties thence aris- 
ing In other words, 1 may say, that the object of the 
founder was, that the lecturers of his foundation may, from 
• time to time, place before the public, not only before the 
learned public of divines and philosophers, but before a 
large intelligent public, their views about the advantage of 
one’s being “in tune with the whole Universe”. I thinly a 
Parsee may properly say that his daily prayer of “NemQ 
Adngh&m” (•€* 0 *#- Act! Yaena 1, 16), may often, very 
, properly, form the text of the lectures as desired by Lord 
Gifford. # The lecturer, for the * reason 1929-30, was the ' 
eminent scholar, Revd. Dr. Charles G^re, who took “Good 
Life” is the theme of his lectures. He has recently pub- 
lished his Gifford Lectures under the title of “The Philoso- 
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phy of the Good Life”, Out of his 12 lectures in the series, 
»ix present a u historical survey” of the teachings of °old 
prophets, beginning with Zarathushtra and ending with 
Christ. The object of this paper is to present a brief outt 
line, with my observations* of what the learned lecturer 
•ays about Zoroaster and his teachings of “good life”. 

I 

In his Introductory chapter, Dr. Gore says “ In very 
The Germ of early history, we find* that the idea of the 
the Development g 00 d jjf e j s developed, perhaps for the 
Idea of M Good first time on very distinct lines, in the 
teaching of the Iranian prophet Zara- 
thushtra” (page 17). According to the Zoroastri!!!! books, 
it may be taken to be so, because Ahura Mazda had offered 
the mission to YiinA Khshaeta (Jamshid), but it was refus- 
ed by Yima, on the ground, that lie was not learned and 
well-informed enough, to carry the mission (n6it d&td ahmi 
»6it chistd merato beretacha daenay&o. Vendidad II, 3). 

Our author refers to some earlier pre-historic civiliza- 
tions (p. 32). Taking it, that, wherever there are religions, 
more or less well-founded and organized, there are civiliza- 
tions, we have the evidence of the existence of such' 
•ivilizations in the Avesta itself, because it speaks of the 
existence of religious scriptures other than Zoroastrien. It 
•ays, that Zoroastrianism is as superior to other creeds 
(dAta), as the sea Vourukasha (the Caspian) is superior, to 
ether seas, as a large mass of water is superior, in point of 
its running speed and force, to a smaller mass of water, as 
t a large tree is superior t#sraaller trees growing under its 
•hade (Fend. V, 22-21). For the very first civilization, uf * 
which one can find a more or less concrete i&ea of 
good life for man we must come down to a more recent b $1 
•till very ancient date”, the date of Zoroaster. 
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• Dr. Gore, though he, resting on the authority of Ed. 

ybe Date of Meyer and others, thinks it reasonable to- 
Zoroaster. # take d a t e 0 f Zoroaster to, he about 1000 

• B.C., likes to “ be content to leave the date in uncertainty” 
*(p. 33). Let us see if Dr. Gore's 4 uncertainty ’ can bemiade 
“ less uncertain”. We know, that, there are two classes of 
writers, who are appealed to, in the matter of the date of 
Zoroaster. (1) The Classical writers, who themselves differ,, 
not by one or two hundred years, but by two to four 
thousand years. They place him in years, varying from 
6000 B.C. to 1000 B.C. (2) On the other hand, there are 
Parsi Pahlavi writers, who wrote about 8 to 10 centuries 
ago, and wrote, most probably, on the authority of old tradi- 
tion, oral or written. If written, those earlier manu- 
scripts are lost. They all unanimously give to Zoroaster, the 
date of # 300 years before Alexander the Great, i.e ., they 
place him in the 7th century B.C. Some of the modern 
European and American scholars accept this latter date. 
But there are other modern scholars, who seem to say*: — 
“ Both, the classical scholars and the old Pahlavi scholars, are-* 
icrong”. They then give dates, varying from 1200 B.C. to 
800 B?C. I am inclined to say: “ Both, the classical and the 
Pahlavi scholars, are right”. The key to that solution 
seems to be that, as asserted by one or two classical writers 
themselves, and by one or two later Parsi writers, there 
may be two Zoroasters. Pliny the Elder seems to think, 
that there may be two Zoroasters 1 (Natural History, 
XXX, *21). Suidas (about A.D. 970) also seems to h'avc 
thought so. 2 Among the Parsi writers, one eminent who 
held this view is Dastur Mulla Pheroze. 3 

H 1 Vide Journal, K. K. Cama Oriental Institute, No. 14, p. 44, 
lor the quq$ati*f>. , 

^2 Vide* iy papev on “The Birth-place Iff Zoroaster’’. Journal, 
tPlt. Gama Oriental Institute, No. 9, ^pp. 1-113* 1 Vida my 
«« Gama Oriental Institute Papers ”, p. 134. 

3 Vide, for an account of his teaching, Mrs. Graham’s Narrative 
of her Journey. 
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As to the Pahlavi writers, onr author says.— “ The 
Inter Farsi priesthood, perhaps 1 influenced by the desir$ to 
bring the now mythical and divinized Zarathushtra nearer 
to their own time, put him in the seventh century B.C. ” 2 
I beg to think that, that is not the case. There is no 
authority to say so, even for our learned author’s 
■H perhaps ”. Were it so, they would have given 
the date, while writing of Zoroaster himself. But 
they refer to his date casually, while speaking of the 
destruction of Parsi literature at the hand3 of Alexander. 
The modern Parsis are inclined to throw off the authority 
(of their Pahlavi writers of about 1000 years ago, and pre- 
fer transferring the date of their prophet from the times 
•of the authentic historical antiquity, assigned to him by 
these Pahlavi writers, to that of the times of boarjTantiquity, 
(ascribed to him by some of the classical writers. 

Dr. Gore says s— “ There is every reason to believe”, that 
Gathas, the ge. the Gathas “are the genuine utterances of 
nuine utterances Zarathushtra, or written under his imme- 
■ of Zoroaster. diate influence” (p. 33). There is “no 

doubt” of “ their accurate preservation, because they were 
required to be correctly uttered” and « “ intoned* with 
sanctity”. It is the Visparad (chapter 14, s. 1) , that speaks 
of such requisites. It speaks of its proper recital as metrical 
lines or couplets (mat-afsmanem), word by word (mat- 
vachastashtim), with the proper understanding- (mat- 
izaintim), in its form of questions 3 (mat-peresvim), 
with counter questions (i.e., replies, mat paiti-peresvim), 
1 The italics are mine. ~~ 

s The Philosophy of the Good Life, op. cii. p. 8S, „. 1. 

3 This reference to somethin* like the Socrstio way of teaching 
and preaching seems to be a reference to ‘the 44th chapter of the 
YnsoafTat thwa pereSA grgih-moi vaochA AhnrA P) which present* 
da* it were, the teleological proof, or the Argument from Design, in the 
x wA tk t of the Existence of God* 
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With proper accents (mpt vaghzibyascha) , and poetic 
feet (dr .scanning, padhebyaseha). „ The Sarosh Yasht. 
<fYt. 57, s. 8) also enjoins such a careful recital (afsmanivan 
* -rachastashtvat mat &zainttsh mat paiti frasao). 1 Such 
:i careful recital ensures correctness of speech when 
c oming down orally from father to son. Hence it is that, 
there is all probability of Zoroaster’s utterances, 
coming down correctly from age to age. Again, the 
recital of the Gathas is spoken of as “singing” (frm- 
■srftvayat, Ys. 57, s. 8). Such a singing with all the above 
requisite precautions, or, as Revd. Moulton calls “constant 
repetition with traditional music ” further ensured correct- 
ness and “ preservation from corruption ’’. 

Zorflffiter “ is presented to us in the Gathas, in un- 
; Zoroaster as a mistakably heroic fashion, as a purely 
historical p»rso.- human being on a remote but intelligible 
B&S “* back-ground, living, striving, failing, 

succeeding, desponding, rejoicing, but all through his experi- 
ences proclaiming himself as the inspired herald of a gospel- 
of the Kingdom of God which is profoundly ethical, enforc- 
ing an ideal of 1 the good life’ for man, which in its main 
outline is as clear as it is deeply impressive” (p. 34). Our 
author adds that “ having read the Gathas again and 
again”, he “ cannot understand how their antiquity and 
’authenticity can be doubted”. The “intelligible back- 
ground”, referred to by our author, which is well pointed 
-out by«Dr. Geldner in his article on Zoroaster, 2 is seen 
very clearly in the well-known prayer “ Kern n& Mazda”, 
-recited daily by the Parsis— a prayer made up from several 
sections of the Gathas and the Vendidad. 3 


1 These words are well nigh the same as those of the Visparad 

•screen above. 2 Encyclopaedia Britannica, 9th Edition, Vol. 94. 

8 Ys. 45, s. 7? Ys. 44, s. 165 Vend. 8, s. 21 5 Yt. 49, s. 10. 
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No writer, speaking on the^religious system of Zoro- 

aerme of Zoro- aster ’ can i? nore the subject of the, so- 
aster's Dualism, called Dualisth. How did the idea 'of 
posftion' fr °of his Dualism germinate in the prophet’?: 

country. His Fight mind? Our author refers to this point, 
against Evil. a man is said to be, at times, a child of 

circumstances. I had the pleasure of travelling, in 1925,. 
in Azarbaizan, the very country of the prophet, the 
country of Urumiah'. I had, in that tour, the further 
pleasure of discovering and determining, the village 
of Amui or Amvi there, as the birth-place of Zoroaster. 1 
I leave it to my hamkars, to my brother co-workers in the 
line of Zoroastrian studies, to say, how far I am correct in, 
the matter of my discovery. But I am pleased to find that,, 
one of such hamkars, that eminent American Oriental 
scholar, Professor Jackson, who had travelled carefully in. 
the country of Urumiah in 1903, and who has given us an-, 
excellent book on the life of Zoroaster (Zoroaster the Pro* 
phet of Ancient Iran), has accepted the correctness of that 
’ discovery. In his recent publication, 2 he says : — “ It is now 
interesting to append that I believe that the location of 
Amui has since been definitely determined by n fy old 
friend. Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi.” I am further pleas- 
ed to find that another hamkar, Mr. Behramgore Tehmuras 
Anklesaria, of Bombay, who visited Persia in 1930, and 
went upto Urumiah, has confirmed my view and said, in 
two of his public lectures in Bombay, that, from what he- 
saw and heard at Urumiah, he was convinced*, that 
I have correctly discovered the birth-place of Zoroaster. 

1 Vide nay Gujarati Ifook of Travels (1926) (HlCl 
p. 904. Letter No. 64. a 

S “ Zoroastrian Studies ”, p. 276; Postscript, dated June 25th,. 
1926 . 
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Now, from what I have seen and read of the country*of 

Azarbaizan, I beg to say thaWit may be very properly said of 
Zoroaster, that he was “ th^' child of the circumstances ” of 
* his time and place. Azarbaizan is one of the fertile regions 
Of Iran. It was subject to frequent invasions and annoy- 
ances from the Turanians. One may say that it was so 
from very early times. It^was so before Zoroaster: it was 
-so in the time of Zoroaster, and.it continued to be so, even 
upto the last century of the Sassanian rulers. ^These 
Turanians were the Hunus of the Avesta, the Hunas of the 
Indian books and inscriptions, the Huns of later writers . 1 
It was against these Turanians that an early Emperor 
of China had to build his “ Great Wall of China ’’ 2 and it 
was against them that the Sassanian King Naushirvan (Chos- 
roes I) ha&rfto build his wall near Derband on the Caspian . 3 
Now Zoroaster’s pastoral and agricultural people of Azar- 
baizan were now and then attacked by these Turanian 
nomad free-booters . 4 So, it is quite probable, as suggested 
by our author, that in Zoroaster’s mind “ all that is good is 

1 On the subject of these Huns, vide ray papers (a) “ The 
Hflnas ia the Avesta aud Pahlavi ” (Bhandarkar Commemoration 
Volume, pp. 65-80). (6) “ The Early History of the Huns and their 
Inroads in India and«Persia ” (Journal of the B. B. Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety, Vol. 24, pp. 530-595. My “ Asiatic Papers*’, Part II pp. 293-349). 
(c) “ The Religion of the Huns, who invaded India and Persia ” (The 
Proceedings of the Third Oriental Conference at Madras, pp. 655-6S2. 
Vid4 my t€ Oriental Conference Papers”, pp. 165-204) and ( d ) 
** The Indian Hunnic King Toramana and the Khushnawa* of the 
Persians” {Ibid., pp. 205-227). 

2 Vide my paper «« A Visit to the Great Wall of China. A similar 
Wall of King Naushirvan of Persia”. Journal B. B. Royal Asiatic 
Society, Vol. XXVI, p. 265-84(1923). Vide my “Asiatic Papers”, Part 
III, pp. 194-213. 3 For an account of visit to Naushirwan’s 

Wall, vide my Gujarati Book of Travels 

iUta”, °P- cit - pp- 2 276- 

Letter No. 59. 4 Vide Yasna XII for a reference to these inroads. 
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identified with the quiet paatorallife” which quiet life is 
set resented by “ the soul of the kino” whose “ wail ” against 
the nomad Turanian free-booters reaches heayep. “ This 
struggle of the pastoral peace-lovers against the violent and 
aggressive nomads becomes in ZaratKushtra’s imagination * 
thp world- wide struggle of good against evil” (p. 35). We 
find his “ divine commission”, as “ champion of the good 
cause”, vividly pictured in the Y*asna (Ys. 29). In compli- 
ance with the request of the kine, to have among them, one 
who can take care of them, Zarathushtra is commissioned 
by God to help them. He accepts the commission, and, on 
one hand, prays to God for help, and, en another, exhorts 
his people to hear him patiently and follow his teachings 
for their good. He prays to God, both for physical com- 
forts and mental enlightenment. The riches, that he prays 
for, for some physical comforts, is a gift of 10 mares with 
calves and a camel (das& asp&o arshnavaitish ushtremchA, 
Ys. 44, s. 18). He desires to have this gift in order to offer 
it to God himself (YathA hi taelbyd dAonghhA, ibid .). I 
think that, what seems to have been meant is, that, with 
' this gift at his disposal, he may be not only at peace of 
mind for his own maintenance, but may be in a position to 
help the poor. 

II 

Zoroaster^ In- To have a clear conception of 

heritance of Heli- Zoroaster’s religious and ethical system, 
giou8 and Ethical _ ^ , 

Ideas from olden one must understand clearly the 

.TimeB. following : — 

(1) The back-ground on which the prophet had to 
rest, the religious and ethical ideas which: 
then already existed (in the MazdayasnAn religion- 
in which he was born). 

(2) His teachings. 

(3) The result of his teachings in his country. 
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Onr author speaks of these three 

Almost all prophets are, more or less, reformers, but 
Zoroaster* as a Zoroaster was pre-eminently so. He bad 
Ktfformer. preceding him a number of reformers, 

who are spoken of as Saoshyants f e.e., those 

who brought benefit (to the community). They were Gayo* 
mard, Hoshang, Tehmuras, Haoma, Jamshed, Faredun, 
KAus, Kaikhusru. The religion of these early times is 
spoken of, in later times, as “ paoiryd tkaeshi”, i.e., of the 
ancients”. In spite of excrescences, that now and then 
crept in, in spite of - occasional degenerations, the religion 
was Mazdayasni, i.e., the religion, worshipping one God. 

The traditional back-ground of the existing beliefs of 
The Elements Zoroaster's time was that of reverence for 
of the TrOTtional g ran( i objects of Nature, as we see in the 

Zoroaster’s Reli- old religion of the Vedas m India. I may 
£* on * * add, that one sees a similar creed in the 

ancient Germans 1 also. In fact, “ From Nature to Nature's 
God” was a general characteristic of the religions of all the 
branches of the Aryan stock. In this traditional back-, 
jground, the following elements, says our author, were 
prominent:— # 

(a) Ahura Mazda, Zoroaster's Supreme God, was an* 
cient. He had his parallel in the Indian Varuna. 

( b ) . Mithra was an old god, whom Zoroaster rejected. 
He stepped in again after Zoroaster. I think we have no 
clear evidence of Zoroaster's rejecting him. One may say> 
that Zoroaster may have found no reason, to refer to him 

X Vide my paper on •• The Ancient Germans. Their History, 
Religion, Manners and Customs” (Jour, of the Anthropological Society 
of Bombay, Vol. X, pp. 636-84. My u Anthropological Papers, 
Part II, pp. *225-301. 'Vide my paper on "Goethe's Parsinameh”* 
or Buck dJs Patten, i.e. } the Book of the Parsis (Jour. B. B. EL A. S.» 
Vol. XXIV, pp. 65-95. My “Asiatic Papers/’ Part It, pp. U9-4&) 
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in bis Gathas. But that does not show that he rejected 
him. It seems that, some scholars are carried away, by 
•what is known of later Mithraic beliefs and rites, that 
latterly prevailed in the West. If one carefully look, into 
the picture of Mithra, as given in the Meher Yasht, he sees 
a high moral tone and very little for which one’s feelings 
may be hurt. 

(c) The belief in the Ameshaspentas existed before 
Zoroaster’s time. Zoroaster gave them a proper place in 
his system as “ divine attributes \ 

(d) The idea of the Daevas as minor gods existed in 
prc-Zoroastrian times! Zoroaster made them evil spirits 
in his system. 

(e) There existed the cult of the plant Hacma, which, 
our author believes, was an intoxicant, and so, Zoroaster 
rejected it. Here also, I think, scholars are carried away, as 
in the case of Mithra, by what they know of the correspon- 
ding Saoma plant in the Indian books, (a) I will say here 
also; as in the case of the Meher Yasht, that there is no- 

. thing in the Haoma Yasht, which points to intoxication. 
(I b ) Zoroaster himself was the result of his father’s prayer 
and performance of the Haoma ceremony. So, he cannot be 
the result or the fruit of anything relating to an intoxicating 
drug, (c) Again, the Parsis still use Haoma twigs in the 
Haoma ceremony, which are not at all, intoxicant. I beg to* 
draw the attention of my readers to my paper on “The Haoma 
in the A vesta”, read before the Sth Oriental Conference 
at Stockholm, 1 I give therein extracts from the letter 2 .of 
Dr. Aitchinson, who attended, as a Naturalist, the Afghan 
Boundary Commission in 1885, I had sent him a few 
Haoma twigs still used by the Parsis in their Haoma 

1 Vide Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, 
Vol, VII, No. 3, pp. 203.221. Vide my “ Anthropological Papers”, 
Part I, pp.2 25*243. 2 Vide p. 229 for the letter itself. 
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-ceremony! I was led to do so because the late Prof. 
Max Muller had made some inquiries from him in the matter 
of*the Indian Saoma. Dr. Aitchinspn said to me in reply* 
that Haoma was still used by the Afghan frontier tribes as a 
household medicine. They use it as a decoction. T beg to 
draw the attention of my readers, in the matter of my view 
of the use of Haoma among the ancient Iranians, to my 
paper on “The Tea Cult of the Japanese ”. 1 

Some German scholars, seem to have taken a rather 
prejudicial view of Haoma. They have taken it that, in all 
matters, on all fours, the Iranian Haoma is the same as the 
Indian Soma, described in Indian books, where also, I think, 
there is much of poetic outburst. I remember, that, it was 
a prejudice o£ that kind about the Iranian Haoma, that 
led som^erman scholars to say to me in a friendly way, 
holding glasses of beer in their hands at an entertainment 
after one of the Congress Sessions at Stockholm: “Mr. 
Modi, here is your Haoma ?” I remember well that, when 
at the close of my above paper, a German scholar spoke 
rather irreverently of the use of Haoma by the ancient 
Iranians, the late Prof. Leitner entered a mild caveat* 
against such a treatment of the subject. 

if) The belief in “ the idea of the world as a mixed 
result of the activity of the good and bad spirits / 9 existed 
hefore Zoroaster’s time. I think, that it may be taken, 

* though t6 a small extent, as a common Aryan belief. But 
Zoroaster emphasized it from a strong moral point of view. 

( g ) The veneration for the Sacred Fire existed before 
Zoroaster’s time. In fact, Fire-reverence and Sun- 
reverence were world-wide. But, Zoroaster elevated the 
spirit of reverence to Fire. 

I “The Tea Cult 6f the Japanese” (Journal of the Anthro- 
pological Society of Bombay, Yol. XII, No. 6, pp. 671-680 Vide my 
4t Anthropological Papers, ** Part Ilf, pp. 233-248). 
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(ft) The belie! in the Fravashis. It is true, that, a§?* 
opr nUtbar says, Zoroaster ‘‘took no account” of it But 
from his complete silence, one cannot say, that Zoroaster 
rejected it. I think that the belief about the Fravashid,. 
in. one of. its aspects—the Fravashis of the Living— is very 
properly compared with that of the 44 Ideas'* in Plato. 
3Jhe extension of that idea to the spirits of the dead, may, 
to some extent, be strictly Zoroastrian. But, if the belief 
is properly understood, there is nothing unnatural or re- 
pulsive in the belief. Of course, in all ages, and among all 
people, excrescences creep in, but keeping them out in the 
case of the Fravashis,, there is nothing in their account, as 
found in the Farvardin Yasht, which can justify a complete 
rejection. For my views about the Fravashis, I will 
refer my readers to my work 44 The Religious Ceremonies 
and Customs of the Parsees " (pp. 408-24). 


I think that, in the matter of these old beliefs, our 
The Attitude of author takes a very proper view of the 
Zoroaster in his attitude of Zoroaster, when he says:— 
Keform “ The religion of his tribal tradition... 

.’ Zoroaster floes not appear directly to have combated, 

except where it was associated with vice but concen- . 

trating bis attention on certain elements in H, he converted 
it in his own mind and teaching in what was practically an 
ethical monotheism, claiming the co-operation of all loyal 
men in the purpose of the good God: and so went out on a 
purely prophetic mission, to inaugurate a reformation, 

■ which was fundamental indeed, but which he strove to 
make effectual rather by offering and deepening the better 
elements in the tradition which the inner light showed him 
to be alone the truth (p. 39). Agreeing with Meyer, Dr. Gore 
calls Zoroaster “ a completely independent thinker,'* 
41 one of the very few real founders of religions,” 
u on© of the most important figures in religious history'* 
(p. 40), but he seems to dislike his method of leaving 
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“ tike unworthy elements in the traditional religion to &•» 
of themselves” <p. 39-40). I think, that, this, instead of 
being a defect in his method, may be taken as a good cha- 
racteristic of this most tolerant oi tolerant prophets, a-, 
prophet, who knows well, that all men are not of 'the same 
calibre of mind. All the elements in themselves were not 
“ unworthy” ; some may have been allowed to be so, by some* 
depraved understanding. But after all, “ The Good Life”, 
which form the watchwords of our author's book, was hi*, 
final aim. 

Speaking of “.the two primeval Spirits good and bad,* 

Dr. Gore says : — “ Whether the primal 

Spent# Mainyu, good Spirit is to be identified with Ahura 
at tunes ldenti- _ , , _ T 

fied with Ahura Mazdah is not clear’ (pp. 41*42). 1 

Mazda. > think that, it is somewhat clear, in the 

• spirit, if not in the letter, in several 

parts of the Avesta. The word Ahura Mazda came to 

be applied to the Good Spirit to Spenta Mainyu. In 

the Vendidad (chap. I), where Ahura Mazda is placed in 

direct opposition to the Angre Mainyu, to the Evil Spirit*. 

we have to take Ahura Mazda as the Good Spirit, as 

the Spenta Mainyu. When we take that view, when we? 

understand the word Ahura Mazda in the sense of the 

Good Spirit, Spenta Mainyu, much of the misunderstanding: 

about the so-called Dualism disappears; and our author’s. 

conclusion is quite correct that : “ Practically, however, 

Zarathushtra treats Mazdah as the only Creator and supreme 

God^ thus the ultimate controlling will in the universe is 

only good” (p. 42). “ Zoroaster is to all intents and 

purposes a monotheist” (p. 43). 

Speaking of the Amesha Spentas, our author agrees with 
mpny a scholar and says:— “ We need 
Amesha^Speutas. no t hesitate to think of these* holy 
beings as in the religion of Zarathushtra: 
no more than personified attributes of Mazdah and of his. 
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activities among men” (p. 44). In this conception of the 
Antosha Spentas, Zoroaster was “ thoroughly original”. 
They were, as said by Moulton, “ the most distinctive 
features of Zarathushtra’s own thought” (p. 44). 


% Zoroaster’s Con- 
ception of Mao- 
kind in relation 
•to Heaven and 
Hell. 


As to “ Zarathushtra’s conception of mankind”, his 
“ being endowed with reason and freedom 
of will”, Dr, Gore very properly says: — 
“ Man has the making of his own heaven 
or his own hell 99 (p. 45). I think that 
the beautiful small prayer of “ Vispa 
Humata, vispa Hukhta, vispa Hvarshta ” which a good 
Zoroastrian has to recite daily three times in the morning, 
fully illustrates this view, when it says that u a man's 
good thoughts, good words and good deeds lead him 
to Heaven : his bad thoughts, bad words and bad de«ls lead 
him to Hell”. You require no saviour, no intercessor. «You 
are yourself your own saviour. Your own good thoughts, 
good words and good deeds arc your saviours, your interces- 
sors. *Dr. Gore says:— “ Zarathushtra is never carried away 
by. imagery from a strictly rational and spiritual 
conception of heaven and hell as the region of ‘the 
•best thought' and ‘the worst thought’ ” (p. 48). I 

would rather say “the best life” and “ the Vorst life”. 
Words and actions must go with thoughts, and all the three 
make up a life or a state of life. The later Iranian word 
for Heaven is “ Behesht”. It is a later form of the A vesta 
word “vahishta” meaning the ‘best'. The Iranian word ‘for 
Heaven, viz., ‘behesht', is, as it were, nothing more or Jess * 
philologically and significantly, than the English word 
“best”. Try to be good to-day. Try to be behtar (English 
better) to-morrow. Try to be behesht (English best) the day 
after. Thus, you advance towards Heaven. These are your 
steps to go to Heaven. Be good, better (behtar) and best 
(behesht), step by step, in your thoughts, words and actions, 
apd you rise to Heaven, you are heaved up to Heaven. 
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Speaking of Zoroaster’s “high ideal of marriage” our 
author briefly discusses whether his 
religion may be called “aristocratic ”, 
as said by Moulton, because ’he takes 
“for granted the authority of the ruling 
family”, or “the religion of the 
poor”. He himself seems to take it to be the latter. ' 
In these modern times, when “ socialism” is on the lips 
of the world, one may say that when one takes all 
the teachings of Zoroastrianism into his mind, he finds that 
modern socialism has no ground to stand upon in the old 
Iranian religion, inasmuch as it was, and is, the religion, 
not for the few rich only, but for the many poor in general. 

Th**e have been some futile attempts, now and then, 

• to say that Zoroastrianism was indebted' 

giiy°of ' Zoroas- to the Jewish faUh - Dr ' Gore thus writes 
trianism. against this view: “Clearly it is not 

possible to suggest that this lofty reli- 
gion— however closely resembling the Jewish faith— coulfi t 
have been borrowed from the Jews: its date renders that 
► impossible.... Nor is there any other alien source to which, 
it can be attributed. It remains in its lofty severity a 
momentous creation, if it be not wiser to call it, as Zoroas- 
ter himself would have called it, a signal inspiration by the 
divine Spirit of an individual prophet. It exhibits at a 
very early stage in the history of mankind a clear concep- 
tion of the Good Life for Man* It is puritanical, that is, it 
has no flavouring of art and gives but few signs of accom- 
modation to ordinary human desii’es for relaxation and 
enjoyment ; but it is in the highest degree lofty and in- 
spiring, and, full as # it is of the sense of pity for the* 
oppressed and miserable, it can rightly call itself a gospel; 
further, it is conspicuous for the simplicity and decision, 
with which (on the basis of a highly ambiguous tradition)* 


’Zoroastrianism, 
a Religion, not of 
the Aristocratic 
but of the Poor. 
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it exhibits in the boldest outline the theology by .Which this 
ttttod life is controlled and justified, and the eschatology 
by which it is supported. The longer one thinkB about 
Zarathushtra's religion and allows it to absorb one's mind, 
the more central, the more illuminating, the more disine, it 
appears. But in fact, if it was truly a light shining in a 
'dork place, it shone in its purity but for a very little While 
and in a very restricted area” (p. 52). 


Our author enters in a brief dissertation, to say, 
F H 'n r ' stine that there was “a rapid recovery in the 

' Purity. 1 ” pnstme generations after Zarathushtra of the 

older tradition of religion” (pp. 53-54). 
Well, such a thing is said to have occurred in the case of all 
known religions. The pristine purity is more*S>r less 
Obscured, but it is an injustice to the prophets, if one 
says, that it was lost. Let us speak here of Zoroaster’s 
religion. The old traditional Mazdayasn&n religion of Iran, 
which took the thoughts of Man, from Nature to Nature’s 
• God, was still there. Zoroaster, looking to the grand 
objects of Nature, to the grand phenomena of Nature, the 
rising and the setting of the Sun and the Moon, the flow- 
ing of rivers and growing of trees (Ys. 44), pointed to 
God’s Omnipotence, Omnipresence, and Omniscience, and 
thus, dwelling on the physical side of Nature, dwelt upon., 
and emphasized, the moral side. To borrow the words of our 
author, “Good Life” “Good Life” and “ Good Life” -was 
iris principal errand from God as a prophet. He reformed, 
what was deformed, but the form was there. “®rom 
Nature to Nature’s God” was the original traditional form, 
which was universally accepted by Aryan belief, the belief 
’of the ancient Indians, Germans and pf the people of other 
branches of the Aryan stock. In the caseof Iran, whenever, 
in that belief, there were attempts on ' the part of the 
followers of its faith to give a higher place to Nature, tosthe 
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-grand objects of Nature, than what was its doe, when there 
•Were attempts, unintentional Of course, whereby the Omni- 
potence, Omnipresence or Omniscience of the Great God, of 
Ahura Mazda, looked likely to be lightened, lessened, or 
'Obscured, there appeared on the stage a great Saoshyant who 
set things aright, who reformed the deformities. Zarathushtra 
was the last— and the most successful— of the Saoshyantswho 
stamped his personality or the powerful individuality of his 
teachings on the Iran of his age. His stamp was more or less 
a permanent stamp. The pristine purity of the stamp of his 
teachings was, of course, obscured after him but the sub- 
stratum was perfect. The Iranians after him did appeal at 
times to the Powers other than that of Ahura Mazda, to the 
.Amesh^gpentas and the Yazatas but Ahura Mazda was al- 
ways # at the head. European and American scholars look to 
the Yashts and the Nyaishes of the Parsis in, what may be 
called, their naked form. The texts of these Yashts and 
Nyaishes in honour of Zoroaster must be looked at in, what 
we may call, their clothed form. The formula, “Ahurem 
Mazd&m raevantem khardnaghuhantem yazamaide,” stands 
, at the recital of all the Afringans in honour of the 
Yazatas. Looking to the invocation of saints, who are after 
$11 deified great personages, in other religions, one may not, 
J think, find fault with invocations addressed to higher 
Powers,- which after all are next to Ahura Mazda. 

fifowever, the fact, of course, is, that, some time after 
■Zoroaster, I think, long after Zoroaster and not after 
“a very little while” (p. 52), as said by our learned author, 
there was some decline in pristine purity. Our author -very 
properly says:— “For present-day Parseeism ( i\e., the 
Zoroastrianism which survives almost only in Bombay),” 
I may add in India and Persia,, “an outside observer 
would say that nothing is more to be desired than a move- 
ment ‘Back to Zoroaster'” (p. 55). I, 'as an “inside 
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observer”, and, I think, many more with me, will add to- 
the above statement of Dr. Gore in the Parsi words, “ Atfia 
JamyfLt Yatha AfrinAme” (i.e., Amen. May it be soas I 
desire). '* 


^ Oar author thus finishes his observations on the Gathas : 
The Sigmficu.ee “ The Caching of Zarathushtra, as pre- 
of Zoroaster ’« sen ted in the G-athas when it is considered 

teaching. ag & w kole, an( j early date taken into 

account, is of even startling significance. According to it, 
the life of man, in spite of all the evils, .which imperil and 
beset it, in spite of" the enormous abuses of life which 
prevail, is a good thing, of eternal and immeasurable worth. 
The responsibility of saving one’s soul or realizing one’s 
being is the supreme responsibility of men anA»women, 
as free and rational beings ” (p. 55). 


Dr. Gore very properly says with respect to the 
question of fellowship of God as viewed 
G Fellowsh'p with - n Zoroastrianism : “ There is no way 
♦ * of fellowship with God by charms or 

sacrifices, but only by the way of likeness to God”. The 
last words “by the way of likeness to God” are very 
significant. In the marriage benediction (the Ashirwad), 
one of the benedictions of the officiating priest is “ Kerdir 
bed chftn Ahura Mazda Khod&e pa damftn-i khish”, i e., 
“ Be a doer of good deeds like Ahura Mazda God in His 
creation.” Another benediction, though not exactly similar, 
is “K&m anj&m bed chun Ahura Mazda Khod&e pa d&m&n-r 
khish”, *.e., May your desires be fulfilled like those of 
Ahura Mazda in His creation. This view of “the likeness 
to God” reminds us of that little story attributed to 
Julian (331-363), commonly known as Julian the Apostate. 1 ' 

1 He was given the title of Caesar and he ruled over the Ro- 
man Empire for about 20 months (361-303). He is said to have writ- 
ten a History of the Caesars, “ a satirical composition, in which the 
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He made the soals of some departed great men pass before 
a judge. The judge asked : What was your aiig in life? ,r . 
The souls of Alexander the Great, Marcus Aurelius the 
Roman Emperor, and others passed, and, when questioned,, 
‘gave their replies. Alexander said that the conquest of the 
whole world was the aim of his life, Trojan gave a similar? 
reply. Julius Caesar said: To get the highest post in 
the state was his aim in life. Augustus Caesar said that the 
aim of his life was to rule well. It was the reply of 
Marcus Aurelius, which pleased the presiding deity 
best. He said that his object in life was “ to be like God”. 
The “fellowship of God”, spoken of by Dr. Gore, is 
beautifully referred to in the last part of the Hoshb&m 
prayer enjoined to be recited thrice at dawn- — “ Asha 
vahishta^Vsha sraeshta, dares&ma thw&, pairi thwft jam- 
y&ma, hamem thwfl, hakhma”, i.e., 0 Ahura Mazda! grant 
that, we may see Thee, we may approach Thee, we may 
come into Thy friendliness through Asha (Righteousness) 
which is the best which is the most excellent. 

Dr. Gore concludes his chapter on Zoroaster, saying" 

, Zoroastrianism, “Zoroastrianism is, at starting, a uni- 
a Universal reh-^ versal religion for man as man.” He 
gion at starting, thinks that it “ ultimately narrowed into 

an intensely national form in the Persian religion and! 
Parseeisn). But both are alike in making the essence of 
the good life for man to be correspondence with the purpose 
and character of God” (pp. 56-57). 

Dr. Gore’s book is very interesting and instructive 
and hie chapter on Zoroaster, of which I have given a brief 
outline with my observations, presents a suggestive and 
instructive view, of one of the best modern scholars of , 
religion, qn the subject of Zoroastrianism. 

dead Caesars appear at a banquet prepared in the heavens and have 
to endure the caustie wit of old Silenas.” (Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Vol. 13, p. 769.) 
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Translated from Arabic 
by 

Dr. U. M. Daudpota, m.a., ph.d. 


[It was my study for my paper entitled “ The 
Mobadan Mobad ( 0*. ) Omid bin Ashavast, 

referred to by Hamza Isphahani. Who was be?” con- 
tributed to the Dr. Geiger Memorial Volume (Stadia 
Indo-Iranica / Ehrengabe Fur Wilhelm Geiger) that led 
me to suggest to the Executive Committee of the K. B. 
Cama Oriental Institute that Hamzah Isfahani’s Chapter 
on the Ancient History of Persia may be got translated 
by an Arabic scholar. After some consultations, the 
work was entrusted to the efficient hands of Dr. U. M. 
Daudpota, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Arabic in the Ismail 
"College at Andheri. The Institute is thankful* to Dr. 
U. M. Daudpota for this translation to which # he ‘has 
voluntarily prefixed an introduction appreciating the 
-value of the chapter, and also appended a translation of 
another important chapter containing the dates of the 
Persian Nauruz according to the Muslim Era.-^EniTOB.l 
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Introduction 

% 

HAMZAH B. HASAN AL-ISFAHANI. 

6b. 350 A.H. (?) 

An*account of the life, works and literary activity 
of Hamzah is given in 

Ibn Nadim : Al-Fihrist, p. 139 (Fliigel’s edition) ; 

k Goldziher : Muhammadanische Studien, Vol. I, 
'pp. 209-213 ; 

Brockelmann : G-eschichte der Arabische Litfera- 
tur, Vol. I, p. 145; 

M^ttwoch : His article on Hamzah in the Ency- 
clopaedia of Islam, Vol. II, p. 256 ; 

Huart : Arabic Literature, pp. 183-184 ; 

Jurjl Zaidan: Ta’rlkhu Adabi’l-LughatiVAra- 
biyyah, Vol. II, p. 315. 

To these and Professor Mittwoch’s other writings 
mentioned in the bibliography of his article on Hamzah 
in the Encyclopaedia of Islam, the reader is referred fpr 
fuller information. We are here concerned only with 
Chap. I of his Annals, which early made him known in 
# Europe almost exclusively as a historian, although the 
majority of his works deal with the questions of philology 
•and lexicography. He was a keen Persophile, and it was 
his -ruling x^ssion to re-establish the correct spellings 
of the Iranian names, which on account of a long lap^e 
of time had become completely altered or arabicised, 
-as will be seen in the chapter translated below. He ^ 
delighted in discussing Persian words that have found 
their way* into Arabic and Pahlawi etymologies, but this 
'predilection of his sometimes landed him into inaccurate 
statements about the names which are really Arabic by 
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origin* Although he may not have taken an active .part 
in the Shu‘ubiyyah linguistic movement, “ the philologi- 
cal reaction against Arabic influence ”, as asserted' .by 
Professor Mittwoch in face of G-oldziher’s statement,, 
yet in his writings he pays special attention to Persian 
aft&irs ; for instance, in his Annals he devotes one com- 
plete chapter to the determination of the great Zoroas- 
trian festival, Nauruz, and brings the calculations right, 
upto the year of his death. Probably more light will, 
be thrown on his Persophile and Shu ubite tendencies by 
perusal of such of his works as “ Kitabufl-Khasa’is wa’l- 
Muwazanatu bayria’l-'Arabiyyah wa’l-farsiyyah” which 
exists in a manuscript of 100 pages in the Khedivial 
Library, Cairo. Being himself a Persian by birth, he was 
fired with the zeal to recover as much history^f ancient 
Persia as lay within his reaoh. He was in direct touch 
with Zoroastrian priests and through them and other 
Iranian sources he gleaned much information, which, 
but for him, might have perished without recall. 

The chapter under discussion is very important, 
inasmuch as all the later writers have made it the basis 
of their writings on ancient Persian history. It is from, 
this chapter, mainly, that the learned ah-Biruni got the 
tables of the Persian monarchs given in his “ Chronology 
of Ancient Nations * n . I should have placed the 
table of various dynasties side by side in charts for the 
sake of comparison and for showing how divergent the 
years of the reign of each monarch are, but this hae 
already been done by the learned al-Biruni and his * able 
translator, the late Professor Sachau. Nevertheless I 
am giving 'below the total number of years of each 

1 In this Introduction as well as ‘in the references in the 
following translation of Chap. I from Hamz&h’s Annals, the pages are- 
gifan according to the English translation of al-Birunl’s book by- 
Saohau. 
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dynasty according to the tables given in sections I and 
III of Hamzah ’s Annals:— 


• Names of 
• dynasties 

The period of rule of 
each dynasty accor- 
ding to section I. 

The period rnle of 
eaoh dynasty accor* 
ding to section HL 

' 1’ * 

Pishdadian ... 
Kayanian 
Ashghanian... 
Sasanian 

i 

2470 years 1 

778 „ 2 

344 „ 

449 years, 10 months 
. and 16 days 3 . 

2734 years 5 6 7 

718 „ 

501 „ « 

456 years, 3 months 
21 days T 

Total 

4039-10-16 4 

4409-11-21 8 


Thus the age of the world, ever since its creation 
npto the -QKtinction of the Persian Empire, is variously 
recorded. The remaining tables obtained by al-Birani 
from other sources are equally unreliable. In the same 
way the years of each dynasty, given in the different 
tables, do not agree with one another. The only dynasty 
whose duration could be determined with some amount 
of certainty is that of the Sasanians. 

* According to Hamzah, the Sasanian period extends 
•over nearly 429 $ears, which is nearer the truth than the 

1 Al-Biruni: 2370 years, p. 113, for al-Birunl assigns only 616 to 
^T&mshid instead of 716, as in Hamzah. 

2 Including 14 years of Alexander; ai* Birum throughout put*’ 
Alexander at the head of the Asbgh&nians. 

3 • Hamxah’s total is 429 years, 3 mouths, 18 days. 

4 IJamzah's total is 4071 years, 10 months, 19 days. 

5 Al-Biruni : 2684 years , for he assigns only 616 years to ' 
■Jamshid. 

6 Including 14 years of Alexander and 54 years of his qnecessor*. 

7 Hamzah’s total is 465 years, 1 month, 22 days. 

8 Hamzah’s total is 4409 years, 9 months, 22 days. 
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yeirs derived from the other tables. The correct number 
of years is, however, given by al-Birum, who basing his 
arguments upon the inviolable authority of Manx’s bofek 
** Bhaburkan,’’ affirms that Ardashir consolidated his. 
power in 5B7 A. Alex. 1 , and that this dynasty, upto< 
the y^ar of accession of Yazdijird b. Shahryar, which 
tick place in 943 A.Alex., ruled for 406 years. Inciden- 
tally wo find out that the entire period covered by the* 
Ashkanians, Alexander and his successors, is 537 yearrs, 
and not 344 years as determined by Hamzah. from his 
study of the Avesta, or 515 years as supplied to him by the 
Maubadh, Bahrain.- We are aware that Ardashir esta- 
blished himself in 226 A.D., and that Yazdijird, the last 
king of the Sasanian dynasty, died in 31 A.H. = 652 A.D., 
after a reign of 20 years. This gives us in all JL26 years 
which exactly tally with the computation of al-Biijunl. 

I may now advert to a more interesting piece of 
information which we owe to Hamzah. In section IV, 
while giving a brief account of each Sasanian monarchy 
he mentions a book (Kitabu Suwari BanI Sasan) con- 
taining the portraits of the Sasanian kings. This, 
appears to be the same book which Masudi saw in then 
city of Istakhr in 303 A.H. 2 . Mas 4 udi •says that this 
book was redacted according to the documents found in 
the archives of the Kings of Persia and was completed 
in the middle of Jumada II of the year 113 A.H: It was 
translated for Hisham b. ‘AbdiT-Malik b. Marwan- from 
Persian into Arabic. Unfortunately Hamzah does not 
supply us all the details of the portraits and their 
lineaments, from an artist’s point of view, otherwise a 
master hand might give them a fresh life and lustre. 

1 AUBlruDi, p. 121. A. Alex, denotes Alexandrian Era. 

$ ffitabii’t-Tanblh wa’l-Iehraf, p. 350 ,* also cit?d by Mr. 
JNariman in hie book “Iranian Influence on Moslem Literature , > 
p. 183-184. 
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THE ANNALS OF HAMZiH AL-I$FAHANI. 
CHAPTER L 1 

• , * 

A Chronology of Persian Kings arbanged according 

to "their Four Dynasties, with an Account of-the 
'Prophets that appeared in their days from the West. 

Section I. 

A cursory description of the four Persian Dynasties, 
without their history, annals and notices. 

Persian kings, inspite of the long period of their 
sovereignty and the' long spell of their power, are divided 
into four dynasties, viz., the Pishdadi, the Kayani, the 
AshghanI, and the Sisani. Their history is faulty and 
inoorrect; for it has been translated after 160 years 
from onelanguage into another, and from a script in 
which the units’ digits are of a similar form into an- 
other script in which the tens’ digits are of a similar 
form. Therefore in narrating all that pertains to this 
chapter, I was compelled to consult different manu- 
scripts of books. I collected in all 8 manuscripts, 2 viz. . 

1. Kitabu Siyari Muluki ’1-Furs, translated by 
Ibnu’l- Muqaffa 1 3 ; 

2. Kitabu Siyari Mulflki’l-Furs, translated by 
Muhammad b. Al-Jahm al-Barmakl 4 ; 

a. Kitabu Ta’rikhi Muluki ’1-Furs, taken from the 
archives of al-Ma’mun; 

4. Kitabu Siyari Muluki ’1-Furs, translated by 

• Zadawayh b. Shahawayh al-Isfahanl 4 ; 

] This translation is based upon the Arabio Text of the Anjials*. 
ed. Gottwaldt, Upsiee, 1844-48. 

2 The author gives the names of 7 manuscripts only. 

3 Fihrist, p. 118, where the name of the book is given as Kitftbo • 
Khqday-N4mah Fi's-Siyar. 

4 Ibid-, p. 245, where this author is mentioned as a translator 
from Persian into Arabio. 
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5. Kitabu Siyari Muluki ’1-Furs, translated or 

compiled by Muhammad b* Bahram b. Mityar 
al-Isfahani 1 ; • \ 

6. Kitabu Ta’rlkhi Muluki Ban! Sasan, translated 
or complied by Hisham b. Qasim al-Isfabana 1 ; t 
and 

7. Kitabu Ta’rikh Muluki Bam Sasan, redacted by 
Bahram b. Mardanshah, Mobad of the district 
of Shapiir, a town situated in Fars. 1 

After obtaining these books, I compared them with 
one another, and derived from them the contents of this 
chapter. 

Abu Ma'shar al-Munajjim (the astronomer) 2 says : 

44 Most of the historical dates are confused and cor- 
rupt, and this kind of corruption finds its wrfy in the 
history of a nation, only when a long time has elapsed 
over it. So when it is copied from one book into another, 
or translated from one language into another, discre- 
pancy creeps in, either on the side of excess or defect. 
The same thing happened in the case of the Jewish 
people who hold divergent views with regard to the 
number of years that passed between Adam and Noah' 
and the other prophets, with the result that other his- 
torians also difler from them in this matter. Similar is 
the case with the dates and history of the kings of 
Persia ; for in spite of the uninterrupted continuity of < 
their rule ever since the beginning of the world upto the 
extinction of their empire, there has appeared in their 
dates plenty of confusion and manifest error. This is 
bedause there have been several gaps in their history, 
during which the land remained without a king, either 

* I Hie names of Z&daw&yh, Muhammad, Hisb&m and Bahr&m are 
mentioned among the translators of Persian into Arabic, Vide 
p. 245. 

2 JElhrist, p, 277. 
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from among themselves or from any other nationality. 
Thus, according to them, the land remained without a king 
fot 170 years after the death of EJayumarfch, the pro- 
genitor of mankind, until it was Conquered by ftshhang 
, the Plshdadian. The second time, after the return of 
Afrasiyab, the Turk, to Turan for the second time, after he 
had occupied the land of Persia for twelve years, during 
which the Aryan land was without a king for a number 
•of years (one cannot say for how many?). The third 
time, when Zab died and the world was thrown into a 
chaos for an indefinite number of years, without any 
king to rule over it*, until Kay Qubad got possession of it. 
It is also mentioned that from the beginning of the world 
until their empire passed into the hands of the Arabs, 
the Persians were several times governed by alien races, 
wherefore the dates of their ancient kings are so conflic- 
ting. *The first time in the days of Fiyurasb; the second 
time in the days of Afrasiyab; the third time in the days 
of Alexander; and the fourth time when their empire 
finally passed into the hands of the Arabs.” 

Abu Ma'shar further says : 44 The Persians are also 
disagreed with regard to the ages of their kings. For 
instance, some suppose that Kay Qubad ruled the earth 
for 120 years, while others assert that he ruled only a little 
over ten years.” Abu Ma‘shar remarks that in this respect 
the chronology of the Greeks is as dubious as that of the 
Persians. This is because their ancient chronology and 
history were taken from Hebrew, and it is well known 
that the Hebrew script is variable, the one in vogue with 
the Samaritans differing from the one commonly used 
by the Jews. Hence the Greek versions are different 
because the version of the Seventy 1 does not agree 
with that of the others/' Abu Ma'shar further states, 
that in the same way there is a lot of variance in the 

1 For the *«Thora ot the beventy ”, see al-Blruoi, p. 24 of 
rftochau’s translation. 
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number of years from tbe day of Creation upto tbe year 
of the Migration (Hegira). The Jews, relying upon the 
authority of the Torah (Pentateuch), consider the age 
of the world to be 4042 years and 3 months ; while the 
Christians relying upon the same source consider it to be 
6990 years and 3 months. The Persians, on the other 
hand, derive it from their religious book, Avesta, which 
was revealed to Zoroaster, and say that from the time 
of Kayumarth, the Progenitor of Mankind, upto the year 
of Yazdijird’s accession, there have elapsed in all 
4182 years, 10 months and 19 days. At the same time, 
fhe astronomers consider all this unsound, and affirm 
that the life of the world, ever since the day the 
planets first marched from the head of Aries to 
the day on which al-Mutawakkil started for Damascus 
(1st Muharram 244 A.H.) is 12,320,000,000 solar 'years 1 * * ; . 
and the time that passed between the Deluge and the 
morning of the day of the accession of Y-azdijird b. 
Shahryar, which took place on Tuesday (Hurmuzd) in 
the month of Parwardln (which was the same day and 
jjapnth on which al-Mutawakkil started for Damascus) 
is 3735 years, 10 months and 20 days. This is the life of 
the world and from it dates the history of Persian 
kings. All Persians suppose that mankind originated 
from Kayumarth, called Gilshah (King of Clay), who 
lived for forty years on the earth. 

The First Dynasty of the Pishdadians. 

^here were nine rulers of this dynasty, and the 
period of their rule, including the years of Gilshah, 

1 The Latin translation gives (4)00x300x20) millions, according 

to the interpretation given to me by my friend 4 Prof, Afonso of Ismail 

College, who, too, not understanding the real meaning, had «6 consult 

sofeie leathers at St. Xavier’s. Still the computation is doubtful. 
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extended to 2470 years : 


1 . 

Kayumarth 

... 40 

years, 

• 2. 

Tahmurath b. Nau-bi-Jah&n l 

30 

ff 

a 

Jam (brother of Tahmurath) 

b. 



Naubijahan 

... 716 1 

ft 

4. 

Biyuraspb. Arwandasb... 

... 1000 

ff 

6. 

Afridun b. Athfiyan 

... 600 

ft 

6. 

Minuchihr 

... 120 

ff 

7. 

Afrasiyab, the Turk 

12 

ff 

8. 

Zab b. Sumasb 

3 

if 

9. 

Garshasf together with Zab 

9 

«« 


and God knows how far this is correct. 


The Second Dynasty of the Kayanians. 

They were 10 in all and they reigned for 778 years : 


1 . 

Kay Qubad 

126 years, 

2. 

Kay Ka/us 

160 

ff 

3. 

KayKhusraw 

80 

ff 

4. 

Kay Luhrasb 

120 

tf 

6. 

Kay Gushtasb 

120 

ff 

6. 

Kay Bahman 

112 

ff 

7. 

Huma Chihrazad 

30 

If 

8. 

Dara (Huma’s brother) b. Bahman 

12 

ft 

9. 

Dara b- Dara 

14 

f f - 

10. 

Alexander 

14 

ft 


. The Third Dynasty of the Ashghanians. 

There were 11 monarchs, and their rule lasted for 
944 years : 

1. Ashk b. Ashk ... ... 62 years, 

2. Shapur b. Ashk ... ... 24 „ 

1 Al-Btrfint give* 616. Vld» Hie Chronology at Anoient 
Nations, p.. 118. 
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8. Gudarz^b. ShapQr * ... ... 60 years* 

4. Wanban (nephew of Gudarz) b. 

Balash b. Shapur ... -* *» 

6. Gjidarz, the Younger, b. Wanhan ... 19 ,> 

6. Narsi b, Wanhan ... ... 30 „ 

7. Hurmuzan (Narsi’s uncle) b. Balash 

b. Shapur ... ... 17 „ 

8. Fayruzan b. Hurmuzan ... ... 12 „ 

9. Khusraw b. Fayruzan ... ... 40 „ 

10. Balash (Khusraw f s brother) b. 

Fayruzan ... * ... 24 „ 

11. Ardw An b. Balash b. Fayruzan ... 56 „ 

The Fourth Dynasty of the Sasanians . 

% 

There were 28 of them and their rule lasted for 
429 years, 3 months, and 18 days 1 : 

1. Ardashlr b. Babak ... 14 years, 6 months, 

2. Shapur b. Ardashlr ... 30 years and 28 

• • days, 

3. Hurmuz b. Shapur ... 1 year, 10 months, 

4. Bahram b. Hurmuz ... 3 years, 3 months, 

3 days. 

6, Bahrftm b. Bahram ... 17 years, 

6. Bahram b. Bahram b. 

Bahram ... ... 13 years, 4 months, 2 

7. Narsi (Bahrain’s brother) b. 

Bahram ... ... 9 years, 

8. Hurmuz b. Narsi ... 7 years, 6 months, 

9. Shapur b. Hurmuz ... 72 years, 

10. Ardashlr (Shapur ’s brother) 

* v ' b. Hurmuz ... ... t 4 years, 

Actually the total comet to 448 years, 10 months and 16 days, 
% Al-BtriioJ— only 4 months. Vide Ch. of A. N., p. 124, 
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11 . 

Shapflr b. Shapflr * ... 

6 

years, 4 months, 1 

12 . 

Bahram b. Shapflr 

11 years, 

1*3. 

Ydzdijird al-Athim (the ; 


* 


■ Wicked) b- Bahrain 

21 years, 5 months, 


, 


16 days, 2 

14 . 

Bahram Gfir b. Yazdijird . . . 

23 years, 

15 . 

Yazdijird b. Bahram Gur. . . 

18 years, 4: months, 




18 days, 3 

16 . 

Fayruz b. Yazdijird 

27 years, and one day. 

17. 

Balash b. Fayruz 

4 

V ‘ 

18. 

Qubad b. Fayruz 

43 

11 

19. 

Kasra Anushirwan b. Qubad 

47 

„ 7 months, 

20. 

Hurmuz b. Kasra 

11 

,, 7 >, 10 days. 

21. 

Kasra Parwiz b. Hurmuz. . . 

38 

ii 

22. 

Shtrwayh b. Kasra 


8 months, 

23. 

Ardashir b. Shirway h ... 

1 

,, 6 „ 

24. 

Buran Dukht, daughter of 




Kasra 

1 

» 4 

25. 

Hushnubandah (not belong- 




ing to the royal line) . . . 


2 . . 

26. 

Arzamidukht, daughter of 




Parwiz 

1 

ii 4 ,, 

27. 

Khurzad Khusraw 


1 „ 

28. 

Yazdijird Shahryar Parwiz 

20 years. 


' Thus tjie entire period covered by all the Persian kings 
is 4071 years, 10 months and 19 days, spread over 

60 monarchs. 4 

’ 1 According to al-Biruni, 50 years, 4 months {ride Ch. of A. N., 

p. 124J# but this is evidently incorrect. 

2 Ibid., 21 years, 5 months, 8 days- 

8 Ibid,, 18 years, 4 months, 28 days. 

4 §y total there are 58 Persian monarchs and not 60, and the 
period of their rule is 4039 years, 10 months and 16 days ; one cannot 
account for the discrepancy of 32 years, and 8 days. 
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Section II 

Repetition of what has already been recorded 
in Section /, along with a commentary of ' 

Musa b. * Isa al-Kasrawi in his book. 

He says : “ I looked into the book called “ Khuday- 
Namah/ which when translated from Persian into 
Arabic was known as ‘ Ta’rikhu Muluki’l-Furs n . Then 
I looked into other copies of the same book, and on 
reading them searchingly I discovered that all of them 
diftered from one another, so that I could not succeed 
in getting even two copies agreeing in contents. This 
confusion has been due to the copyists transcribing from 
one book to another and from one language to another. 
Then I met with al-Hasan b. ‘All al-Hamadinl, who 
made astronomical tables for his master al-'Ala b. 
Ahmad at Maraghah, and who in this respect was the 
best informed person I have ever seen, and verified the 
years of the third and fourth dynasties of Persian kings, 
which ruled after Alexander, viz the Ashghanians and 
the Sasanians, by means of the Alexandrian era, which 
is recorded in the astronomical tables according to the 
calculations of the astronomers. Particularly we wanted 
to fix the number of years between the Alexandrian era 
and the Hegira, in order to make them a determining 
factor. We found that proved in the Observatory* table 
- exactly as I am going to mention here. According ;to the 
astronomers, the interval between the Alexandrian era 
and the Hegira, from the noon of Monday, the first of 
Tishrin 1 to the noon of Thursday of Muharram, 
• comprises 340901 days, which are .equal to 961 lunar 
years and 154 days, which when converted into Ohaldean, 
solar years (each containing 365£ days) amount to 
932 years and 289 days (i.e., 9 months and 19 days). 
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To these we added the years between the beginning of 
the Hegira and the end of the Persian empire, (for the 
* last Persian king Yazdijird perished in 40 A.H. 1 ) and 
the’ total period arrived at was 972 years and .289 days. 
From these we deducted the period of rule of the 
Ashghanians, viz., 266 years, and the entire period 
•covered by the Sasanians from the accession of Ardashir 
to the death of Yazdijird came to be 786 years 2 and 
289 days. 

Now that we have correctly determined the years 
of rule of the Sisanians, we wish to give further details 
-about the number of kings, their names, and the years 
for which each of them reigned, also adding to the list 
three mpre names which have not been mentioned by the 
chroniclers. This error on their part is due to the 
similarity of certain names, e.g ., Yazdijird and 
Yazdijird, Bahram and Bahram. Thus the name of 
Yazdijird, the father of Yazdijird al-Athlm, and son of 
Bahram b. Shapur, who was certainly more famous 
than his son al-Athlm. has been totally ignored and 
omitted. He was the friend of Sharwln al-Dastanl, 
and was a kind and benign administrator, contrary to 
his son Yazdijird al-Athlm. The following story is told 
of his fidelity 

It is said that one of the Byzantine emperors, at the 
time of his death, charged his minor son to the care of 


1 This is evidently a mistake ; for Yazdijird was assassinated 
in 31 A.H.=652 A.D. 

2 Actually 706 years, although this calculation, too, is wrong, 
because 40 lunar yeass have not been converted into solar years. 
According to al-Blruni, the Sas&nian rule upto the succession of 
Yazdijird b. Shahry&r lasted for 405 years (vide p. 121). To this, add 
50Tylirs'of Yazdijird’s reign and we have m all 426 years. 
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Yazdijird and requested him to send one of his able 
statesmen to rule the Greek provinces as a regent until 
his son should come of age. Yazdijird sent Sharwln 
Barmiyam, the chief of the province of Dastan!,’ and* 
appointed him to the Greek provinces, which he adminis- ' 
tered for twenty years. After that Yazdijird fulfilled* 
his tru3tby returning the empire to the boy and recalled 
Sharwln, who during his regency had built a town there, 
named Bashirwan, which is called Bajarwan by the* 
Arabs. 

In the same way the chroniclers have omitted 
two other names on account of their similarity, viz., 
Bahrain b. Bahram b. Bahram, and Bahram b. Yaz- 
dijird b. Bahram Gur, the father of FayrQz. I am now 
going to give the names of all the Sasanian 4 kings in 
order, so that by the grace of God, the Most Glbrious, 
the defect in the manuscripts may become manifest 

1. Ardashir b. Babak ... 19 years, 6 months, 1 

2. Shapur al-Junud b. Arda- 

shir ... 32 „ 4 „ 

3. Hurmuz b. Shapur ... 1 „ 10 „ 

4. Bahram b. Hurmuz ... 9 3 „ 

5. Bahram b. Bahram ... 23 „ (17 years ac- 

cording to others), 

6. Bahram b. Bahram b. 

Bahram ... 13 years, 4 months, 

7. Narsi (Bahrain’s brother) 

b. Bahram b. Bahram ... 9 „ 

8* Hurmuz b. Narsi ... 13 „ 

9. Shapfir Dhu’l-Aktaf b. 

Harmuz ... ... 72 „ 

10. Ardashir b. Hurmuz (un- 

til Shapur’s son became 
major) *(• 4 „ 

W.I I — — 1 « « — — — 1 — — — 

I Al-Birun! p. 128, 19 years, 10 months. 
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11. 

Shapur b. Shapur (who 




was crowned while still 



. 

in’ his mother’s womb) 

82 years, 

12. 

Bahram b. Shapur b. 


- 


Shapur 

12 

„ V 

13. 

Yazdijird, the Gentle (al- 




Layyin) fe. Bahram b. 




Shapur, the friend of 




Sharwln al-Dastani ... 

82 

?» 

14. 

Yazdijird, the Rough (al- 




Khashn) b. Yazdijird ... 

22 

1 

16. 

Bahram Gur b. Yazdijird 

23 

>1 

16. 

Yazdijird b. Bahram Gur 

18 

„ 5 months, 

17. 

Bahram b. Yazdijird 

26 

„ 1 month, 

18. 

FayiHz b. Bahram 

29 

,» 1 day. 

19. 

Bftlash b. Fayruz 

3 

») 

20. 

Qubad (Balash’s brother) 




b. Fayruz 

68 

„ (according 


as-Siyaru’l-Kab I r t 
and 43 years accord-’ 
ing to as-Siyaru's 
p Saghir). 

21. Kasra Anushirwin ... 47 years, 7 months, 

and some days, 

22. Hurmuz b. Kasra ... 23 years (according to 

pthers, 13 years), 

23. Kasra Parwlz b. Hurmuz. 38 years, 

24. ’ Shirwayh b. Kasra ... 8 months, 

26. Ardashlr b. Shirwayh ... 1 year, 

26. Shahrizad 2 (not belonging 

to the royal family) ... 38 days, 

1 AMJiruni, p. 128. 23 years. 

2 Al-Bfmol (p. 128) gives Shahrbar&z, which seems to be 
more correct. 
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27. Bfirandukht, daughter of 
Parwiz (It was she who 
returned the Cross to the 
Patriaroh) 

28. Hushnubandah (not be- 
longing to the royal 
family) 

29. Khusraw b. ‘ Ad b. Hur- 
muz b. Anushirwan 

30. Fayruz (one of ' the des- 
cendants of Ardashir b. 
Babak) 

31. Arzamindukht, daughter 
of Parwiz 

32. Farrukh b. Khusraw 
Parwiz 

83. Yazdiiird b. Shahryar 


1 year and a few 
days, 


2 months, 
10 months. 


2 months, 

4 months, 

1 month and some 
days, 

20 years. 


Thus eight monarchs 1 following Kasra Parwiz ruled 
for 4 years and 8 months only, and Yazdijird b. Shahryar* 
was the ninth'- 2 of them. These are the dates of the 
Sasanian kings of Persia, in the investigation of which I 
have taken the utmost pains, until I have been able to 
arrange them in this order. 


As regards the dates of the AsbghanI kings, who pre- 
ceded the Sasanians, I have not troubled myself,* being 
fully aware of the many disturbing events that 
took place in their days. The reason of this is that when 
, Alexander conquered the land of Babylon and subjuga- 
te<i its people, he~ envie<nbem fgr all their sciences, 
which no other nation possessed. He burnt all the 
books that fell into his hands, and then killed their 


1 Actually sine. 


2 Actually the tenth. 
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mobads, hirbads, learned men and scholars, and aU. tboa^/ 
jvho preserved their historical sciences, sparing arify 
'laymen among them. This her did after he hiidfi|^alt 
-that was necessary of their sciences translitteKl into 
Greek. For the rest of the rule of the Ashghfa^?^ r ^here 
were tribal kings, of whose sciences and wisdom no 
record is left, until they got back their empire witty 
the advent of Ardashir. But when Ardashir establiskea 
himslf, he reckoned the era from the beginning of his 
jreign, and was, in this practice, followed by the succeed- 
ing sovereigns of the Sasanian dynasty, every" one of 
whom dated the era from the year of his own accession. 
In this way the dates got mixed up, and the i^ab 
kings did well by counting their years of rule from the 
commencement of the year of the Hegira.* ’ 

This is all al-KasrawI has recounted, mentioning 
how diligently he searched in order to obtain the years 
of the Sksanid rule in correspondence with the Alexan- 
drian era. But what has been said by al-Kasrawi, inspite 
of his pretensions to having made thorough investigations’, 
is also confused and does not conform to the Alexandrian 
era. According to his computation, the Sesanid rule 
lasted for 696 years and 9 days ; whereas according to 
my calculation based upon the astronomical table above 
• spoken of, it lasted for 786 years, 9 months and 19 days. 
Thus 'there is a clear difference of 90 years, 9 months 
.and 10 days. 

. * Section III. 

Repetition of all that has been mentioned in Section /, 
along with the commentary of Bahr dm h faardan- 
shah , Moizd of the town of SMpur, which is 
t situated in Fars. 

Bhhrjia, the Sfobid, says \ “ I collected ihore than 
:20 oopVs of the feodk billed 4 Khtiday ' id brdei 1 
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to establish the correct dates of Persian kings, right, 
ftom the days of Kayumarth, the Progenitor of mankind,, 
ttptb the time of the passing away of their^conntry into*’ 
the hand^of the Arabs. 4 

The first man living on the surface of the earth was 
a man, called by Persians ‘ Kayumarth Gilshah \ the 
King pf Earth, for he ruled over the earth for 30 years. 
He left a son and a daughter, called Masha and Mashy- 
ftnah. They had no issue for the first 70 years 1 ; but 
18 children, male and female, were born to them during. 

* the next 50 years. After their death the world remained 
|without a ruler for 94 years and 8 months. Thus the 
antfre period of non-rule since Kayumarth upto the 
beginning of the reign of tJshhang, the Pishd^dian, is 
294 years and 8 months. tJshhang b. Firwal b. Siyamak 
b. Masha b. Kayumarth ruled for 40 years. Then 
Jahmurath b. Nawbijahan b. Ayunkahd b. Hunkahd b. 
Cshhang ruled over all the seven climes for 30 years. 
Th®u his brother Jam b. Nawbijahan ruled all the seven 
climes for 616 years. Afterwards he fled away from 
Biyfirasb and lay in hiding for 100 years. Biyiirasb 
ruled over all the seven climes for 1000 ^ears. Then 
ruled Ifridun b. Athfiyan over the clime of Hunayrah for 
Then ruled Minuchihr for 120 years, although 
Afrasiyab, the Turk, occupied his kingdom with violence 
and foroe. Then ruled Zaw b. Tahmasb for 4 years, 
although some outlying provinces were under the sway 

of GarsHasb. 

* 

Thus t|j.e entire period of the nine Persian kings of 

the first dynasty was 2734 years and 6 months. 2 

- 

1 Al-BIrunI : 50 years, vide p. I 08. f 

'% t By total 2654 years, 8 months; according to al.Blrunl 2684 
*Wr«,Jtr he gives only 50 earys to Masha and Mashyftnah, vide p. 114. 
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The Second f j Dynasty , 

i 

1- 

Kay Qubad ... , * f.„ 

100 years,. 

.2. 

Kay f Ka’us b. Ka^ Qubad ,« ' 

160 „ 

a 

Kay Khusraw b. Siyawush b. Kay 



Kaus 

60 M 

4. 

Kay Luhrasb 

120 „ 

5. 

Kay Yushtasb b. Kay Lurasb 

120 .. 

6. 

Ardashir b. Isfandyar Gushtasb, 



also called Bahman ... 

112 „ 

7. 

Hum a Chihrizad, daughter of 

4* 


Bahman b. Isfandyar, mother of 


Dara b. Bahman 

30 ,; 

8. 

Dara b. Bahman 

12 

9-. 

Dari b. Da r a b. Bahman 

14 „ ' 


‘There were nine rulers of the second dynasty i^hich 
lasted for 718 yers. Afterwards the country was ruled 
by Alexander for 14 years, and then by a number 
of Greek governors and Persian ministers for 64 years, 
in all making a total of 68 years. God knows best ! 

The "Third Dynasty . 


1 . 

Ashk b. Dara b. Dara 

... 10 years, 

2. 

Ashk b. Ashkan 

... 20 „ 

8 . 

Shapur b. Ashkan 

... 60 „ 

4.- 

Bahram b. Shapur 

* ... 11 *, 

’5. 

Balash b. Bahram 

... 11 „ 

6. 

Hurmuz b. Balash 

... 19 1 „ 

*7. 

NarsI b. Balash 2 

••• 40, „ 

8 . 

Fayruz b. Hurmuz 

..; 17 „ 

9. 

Balash b. Fayruz 

■ * 12 „ 

10. 

Khusraw b. Miladan 

• •• 40 „ , 


1 Al-Bxruni gives 40 years, vide p. 118. 

2 This king has been omitted in the Chronology of Ancient 
Jffations, vide p. 118, and his years of rule assigned to Hurmug. 
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11. 

Bal&shan 

24 years*. 

12. 

ArdawJn b. Balashan 

13 

If 

f 18^ lirdawaiv the Elder, b. Ashkanan ... 

23 

11 

14. 

Khusraw b. Ashkanan ... 

20 

11 * 

16. 

Biliafirid b, Ashkanan ... 

16 

r» 

. 16. 

Balash b. Ashkanan 

22 

»» 

17. 

Q-udarz b. Ashkanan 

90 

ti 

ia 

Nars! b. Ashkanan 

20 

)» 

419. 

Ardawan, the Younger, (called 
“ Afdam ” in Persian) ... 

31 

it 


This is the entire period covered by the Thirds 
Dynasty, which had, along with Alexander, 20 kings* 
who reigned 463 years, 1 as found in the books. 

The Fourth Dynasty. 

1. Ardasbir b. Bibik ••• 14 years and* 10' 

months (excluding 
30 years which her 
spent in reducing 

. . the Tribal Kings). 


2. 

Shap&r b. Ardashir 

30 years, 16 days, 

3. 

Hurmuz b. Shapftr* 

2 

11 

4. 

Bahram b, Hurmuz* 

3 

„* 3 months, 

6. 

Bahram b. Bahrain* 

17 

ii 

6. 

Bahram b. Bahram b. Bah- 



\ 

ram 

40 

„ 4 months. 


Narsi (brother of Bahram) 


* 


b. Bahram ... 

9 

it * 


fiEurmuz b. Narsi 

7 

it 

9. 

$hapur b. Hurmuz 

A 1 

72 

n 


X According to the calculation 447 years, to which may be added* 
5# years of Alexander’s successors. t 

* Ai-Blruul omits Bahr&tn b. B&hram, and assigns 3 c years, 3 
months to Hurmuz b. Shapur, and 17 years to Bahram b. Hurmuz,.. 

•cc p. m 
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, .V f; , 

10. ‘Ardashir (brother of Shapur) 4 years, 

11. Shapfir ... ... 5 „ 

12. Bahram b. Shapur Kirman- 

shah ... .* 11 f „ 

13. Yazdijird al-Athim b. Bah- 

rain ... ... 21 „ 6 months, 

18 days, 

14. Bahram GiSr b. Yazdijird... 19 „ 11 months. 

16. Yazdijird b. Bahram Gur... 14 „ 4 

18 dayi, 

16. Fayrfiz b. Yazdijird — 17 „ 

17. Balash b, Fayruz ... 4 „ 

18. Qubad b. Fayruz ... 41 „ 

19. Kasra b. Qubad ... ... 48 „ 

20. Hurmuz b. Kasra ... 12 „ 

21. »Kasra b. Hurmuz b. Kasra 

• Parwlz ... ... 38 „ 

22. Qubad b. Kasra b. Shirwayh 8 months, 

23. Ardashir b. Shirwayh ... 1 „ 6 „ 

24. Burandukht, daughter of 

Kasra ... 1 „ 4 „ 

26. Fayruz, called Hushnubandah A few days, 1 

26. Arzammdukht, daughter of 

ParViz ... 6 months (includ- 

ing the days of 
the reign of 
Hushnubandah), 

27. Khurzad Khusraw b. Parwiz 1 year, 

’ 2g. Yazdijird b. Shahryar ... 20 years. 

This is the entire period of the Fourth Dynasty. 
There were in all 28 monarchs who ruled for 466 years, 

1 month, and 22 days, 2 exclusive of the 30 years which 
Ardashir spent in jvaging war with the Tribal Kings. • 

1 Al BiruuI gives 1 mouth, see p. 125, 

2 By total 466 years, 8 months and 21 days. 
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Thus from the day of Creation upto the last day 
of the S&sanian empire, there were 66 monarch*, who 
ruled for 4409 years, 9 months and 22 days. 

Section IV. 

A brief history of the Persian kings , corresponding 

to the tables given above , and in conformity with 
what is to be found in the biographical books . 

tTSHHANG. 

ijshhang, the Pishdadian, was the -first Persian king. 
The word ‘ Plshdad * signifies 4 the first ruler/ because he 
was the first to rule over the land. He was crowned at 
Istakhr, which, on that account, was called * Bumshah’ or 
the “ Land of the King ”. It is supposed by Persians 
that he and his brother Wikart were prophets. Afnong 
the new things that he introduced was bhat*he dug out 
iron and contrived to make weapons out of it, and other 
tools of artisans. He also ordered people to hunt animals 
* and kill them. 

TAHMTJBATH. 

Tahmurath Zibawand, which means Tahmurath, the 
Sharp-Weaponed. He built the town of Babylon and the 
Castle of Merv. In some books we read that he built 
Kardmdad, which is one of the seven towns of al-Mada/in. 
I think it is the same as Kardabad, [on which there was 
aDastan(?)], but is incorrectly written as Kardindad; 
He also built two great edifices in Isfahan, one of them 
called Mahrin and the other Sarawayh. As regards 
Mahrin, it gave its name to the village in which it was 
bui||, and which before that was called Kuk. As regards 
Sa*iwayh, it was, after thousands of years, surrounded 
by the ramparts of the town of Jay. The ruins of both 
these edifices are still visible. 
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In his days the worship of idols and the painting of 
images came into vogue. The reason of this was that 
mahy people lost their dear ones ( therefore they made 
effigies after their form in order to console themselves by 
looking at them. After a long lapse of time this custom 
•degenerated into worship, and they began to adore them 
under the belief that they were intermediaries between 
themselves and God, and that they brought them nearer 
to Him. In his days also the institution of fasting came 
into fashion. The innovators of this were a set of poor 
people, who followed a man named Yudasp. This man 
found it impossible to procure food for them, and so they 
managed to go without it during the day, and then 
drank a little water just to keep themselves alive. They 
continued«in this way for a time, until it became a creed 
for them to worship God. These sects were called 
Kaldanians (Chaldeans) who, during the Muslim rule, 
styled themselyes as Sabi’un. The Sabians, in reality, 
were a sect of Christians, who lived in the tract between 
the Batihah (the Great Swamp) and the desert. They, 
differed from the rest of Christians and were held as 
heretics. Tahmurath is reported to have said : “ Every 
nation likes its own creed, and therefore do not interfere 
with them.” This custom is still prevalent in India. 

JAMSHID. 

SHid signifies ‘ light ’ and hence the sun is called 
* Khurghid \ It is supposed that Jamshid was so called 
because of the divine light shining from his face. His 
whole name is Jam b. Finwinhkan b. Ahunkahd b. 
Ayunkahd b. Cshhang, the Pashdadian. Biographical 
books are full of stories about him, which, however, I . 
have ignored for fear of prolixity. Among the new 
things that he accomplished was a bridge that he built 
over the Tigris. It remained in existence for a long time, 
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tpotilit was destroyed by Alexander, Latter kings tried 
to restore it, but could not, and instead they built* 
another bridge by making new arches over the old ones. 
tChe traces of this bridge are still visible in the pite 
of the Tigris, near the western bank, adjacent to the two* 
towns of Mada’ih, and fishermen avoid going to the 
western bank, when the water is low. It was he who- 
planned the city of Ctesiphon, the biggest of the seven 
towns comprising al-Mada’in. 

BIYUBASP. 

Biyurasp Dah Ag (Dah = ten ; Ag =fire or calamity) r 
was so called because he brought about ten calamities 
in the world, which, however, cannot be mentioned here. 
This is the ugliest title, but when it was arabicised it 
became exceedingly beautiful. For, Dah-ag, t when 
arabicised, became Dabhak (the laughing one), as he is 
denoted in Arabic works. His descent is : Biyurasp b* 
Arwand&sp b. Bikawan b. Madih Sarih b. Taj b. 
Siyamak n. Masha b. Kayumarth. Taj, his grandfather,, 

* was the ancestor of the Arabs, wheref ore they are called 
Tajians. Biyurasp used to camp in Babylon, where he 
built his abode in the shape of a crau# and called it 
“ Kulang Dls,” which is known among the people as 
Diman Hat. 

FABIDUN. 

Farldiin b. Athfiyan ruled over the clime of Hunayrah 
lof 600 years. It is supposed that the prophet Abraham 
appeared in the 30th year of his reign. It is also said", 
that Moses appeared in the days of Minuchihr, and 
brought away the Israelites from Egypt. In the days of 
‘ Kay Khusraw, Sulaimin ruled over the Israelites. In the 
days of Luhrasp, Nebuchadnezzar directed himself to* 
the west, destroyed Jerusalem, the town of the Jews*. 
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brought them as captives to the East and distributed 
them all over the eastern towns for various professions. 
Zardusht appeared in the days qf Gushtasp, and 
Alexander in the days of Dfira. Christ appeared in 
the days fo Shapfir b. Ashb, Mani in the days of Shapfir 
b. Ardadhlr, and Mazdak in the days of*Qubad. 

It is said that Farldfin divided his kingdom among 
his sons, Salm, Tfir and Iraj. To Iraj, the youngest of 
them all, he assigned ‘Iraq, all its surrounding territories 
along with the Occident and India, and declared him as 
his successor to the throne ; to Salm, his eldest son, he' 
allotted the Byzantine kingdom extending to the Frankish 
country along with the Occident ; and to Tfir, his middle 
son, he gave Tibet, China and • the eastern countries/ 
Salm and Uur both became jealous of Iraj and killed him. 

Faridum was the first to introduce incantations and 
to prepare an -antidote from the body of snakes. Her 
founded the science of medicine, discovered herbs for the 
treatment of physical ailments, and made asses cover 
mares in order to produce mules, combining the strength 
of asses and the speed of horses. He used to alight at 

Babylon, and God knows best ! 

* 

MDTOCHIHR. 

He was a son of Irai, son of Faridhn. It was he who 
dug th§ rivers Euphrates and Mihran, which is greater 
tha^n the Euphrates, and excavated several large 
channels from the Euphrates and the Tigris. It was in 
the 60 th year of his reign that Moses (on him be peace !) 
took out the Israelites from Egypt and remained in the 
Tlh (desert), administering their affairs for forty years, 
during which he wfote the book of Pentateuch for 
them. It also during the reign of Minuchihr that ther 
Vice-gerent of Moses brought the Israelites to Palestine, 
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Mifitickihr transplanted various kinds of flower- shrubs 
from the mountains, and planted them in a fertile soil 
surrounded by walls. When their fragrance diffused*,, ho 
called these enclosures by the name of Bustin, whioh 
means a place of fragrance and sweet smell. During his 
reign, Afrasiyab, the Turk, captured his kingdom for 
12 years, compelled him to quit the'throne and confined, 
him to the forests of Tabaristan. Afrasiyab, during his 
ascendency over Iran, went on destroying the towns, 
rasing the forts to the ground, blocking the rivers, filling 
up the channels with earth, and drying up the springs of 
water. During the* last five years of’ his dominance, a 
severe famine broke out among the people and lasted upto 
the end of his reign. The waters got dried up, the lands 
became barren and the cultivation scarce,* until God 
destroyed him. Afrasiyab built the portion of the Wall 
of Merv, between the Qubandaz and the turning near the 
Gate of Nlq. God knows what is open and what is secret ! 

ZAW B. TAHMASP. 

When Zaw came to the throne, he issued orders for 
the restoration of all the towns and forts which Afrasiyab 
had destroyed, and also for digging the livers blocked by 
him. He removed the taxes and tolls that were levied 
by him, and soon the country became prosperous and 
thriving more than ever before. He dug two rivers ip 
the region of Sawad, called az-Zabayn, and sweetened 
the water of the Tigris by their means. In his reign was 
horn Kay Qubad, the founder of the Kayanihn dynasty, 
jmd Garshasp, too, was contemporaneous with hiriL 

KAY QUBAD. 

When Kay Qubad became king, people began to 
Otdtivafce the land, and paid the tithe of^, their corn 
produce towards the maintenance of the army, the 
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defence of the frontier and the repulsion of the enemies. 
Formerly theprovince of Isfahan consisted of only one 
district, like Ray, but Kafy Qubad added another district 
to it and called it “ Istan Iranu Tharit Kuwadh”, which 
in the days of Harunu’r-Rashid contained the villages 
Under the prefecture of Qum. 

“** "KAY KATJS. 

He resided at Balkh, and I have read in some books 
of biography that he was born at Babylon, where he built 
a lofty edifice rising • into the air. I surmise it is the 
same as the building called ‘Aqraquf beyond Baghdad, 
for there is no other monument in that part of the 
country. Some chroniclers state that this edifice was 
called as-Sarh. This may be true, for a palace in 
the language of the Nabatheans of ‘Iraq and of Syria is 
called “ Sarha v and “ Ma'dala ”, which in their Arabic 
form read as Sarh and Ma'dal. 

KAY EHUSRAW. 

According to Persians he was a prophet who appear- 
ed in Balkh. It is recorded in their histories that he was 
informed that tfiere was a red mountain, named Kushid 
between the territories of Fars and Isfahan, and that 
in that mountain was a dragon, which destroyed filth 
And mankind. He marched towards it, collected all the 
people living on the top of the mountain, and himself 
gtoo’d at the foot of the mountain to face the monster, 
which he killed. He then erected by the side of the' 
mountain a fire-temple, which came to be known as the 
temple of Kushid. 

KAY LUHRASP. 

Luhrasf) was the deputy of Kay Khusraw over his 
kingdom and was his cousin, for Luhrasp was the son of 
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Kay Avajan b. Kay Manish b. Elay Fashin b. Kay Afuh, 
Ha was the first to have introduced the Military IJoll. 
He made thrones for the satraps and bedectfed them 
with bracelets. In the 60th year of his reign, Buklitnasar 
.(Nebuchadnezzar) b. Wayw b. Giidarz, invaded Palestine 
juad destroyed Jerusalem. He captured the Jews and 
made them servants and slaves of the people of his 
kingdom. Before Nebuchadnezzar, Luhrasp, had des- 
patched Sennacherib of Nineveh against the Jews, but he 
could not prevail against them. He left his kingdom to 
his son before he died. 

GUSHTASP. 

He was 50 years old and had by the time ruled for 
30 years, when Zardusht appeared before him at 
Ad&arbayjan, offering him to accept his religion. He 
believed in him and sent envoys to the Greeks, calling 
upon them to embrace the new religion. They produced 
an epistle of Faridun, granting them liberty of religion. 
Gushtasp, therefore, left them alone, not liking to break 
the covenant which they held in their hands. He built 
in Di,r,abjird, a district in the province of Fars, a 
/triangular city, and called it Ram Washnasqan, which 
is the same as the town of Fasa. Afterwards one of its 
citizens, \>y name Azad Mard Kamgar, who was the, 
governor of Fars on behalf of Hajjaj b. Yusuf, broke its 
walls, and turned its triangular shape into a circular 
OUQ* In , the days of Gushtasp, his son Isfandiyar 
built a 20 leagues long farrier beyond Samarqand t 
against the inroads of the Turk*. Gushtasp erected a 
fire-temple in Munawwar, a village situated in the 
district of Anarabad, in the province of 7 §fahan, 
ai!f«| endowed the revenues of the district for it s 
upkeep. 
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KAY ABBASHIB. 

.* He jls Bahman b. Isfandiyfir b- (Jusht&sp 1 , and was 
. called “ Longhanded” (Longimanus) on account of hia 
.remote expeditions. It is said that his expeditions ex- 
tended as far as Bumiyah and that he invaded Dhabulis- 
tan and made captives of many people. In the region 
of Sawad, he built a town, which he named “Abad 
Ardashlr” after Bis own name. It is called Hamaniyah 
in the Nabathean language and is situated in the sub- 
district of az-Zabu’l-A’la (the Upper Zab). He built 
Another town in the district of Maysan and called it 
'‘Bahman Ardashlr” after his own name. This town is 
hnown as Furatu’l-Basrah (the Euphrates of Basrah). 
The Israelites suppose that Bahman, in their language, 
is the • same as Korash of their historical books. He is 
said to have built in Isfahan three fire-temples in the 
-course of a single day, one at sunrise, one at noontide 
and one at sunset. Of these the first temple of Shahr 
Ardashlr (Shahr = twilight and Ardashlr = Bahman) was 

* 

near the castle of Marin ; the second, Dharwan Ardashlr 
In Darak, a village in the rural district of Khwar; and 
Abe third, Mihr* Ardashlr, in the village of Ardistin. 

HUMA CHIHRAZAD. 

She was Shamiran, the daughter of Bahman, and 
Huma was her agnomen. She used to reside in Balkh. 
She s$nt one military expedition against Greece. Among 
the many captives that were brought back, there were 
skilful artisans, whom she employed to build the palaces 
of I«takhr, called 44 Hazar Situn” in Persian. These were 
three mansions built in three places, the one beside , 
Istakhr, the second along the rpad leading to, the town 
of I>arabjird, and the third along the road leading to 
Khurasan. "She also set up a beautiful town of fine 
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architecture in Taymarah, a rural district in the province 1 
of Isfahan This town, which she named Hamhln, was 
afterwards destroyed by Alexander. 

DARA b. BAHMAN. 

He was the first king to establish postal stations, in 
which he built rooms for horses with dpcked tails. 
Hence the institution was called “Buri<} Dhanab 
When this word was arabicised, the last component part 
was elided, and the system came to be called “ Band 
He completed the construction of the .town of Darabjird, 
which was first beguii by Dara. It gave its name to the 
provinoe, which heretofore was known as Istan Farkan. 
God knows best ! 

DARA b. DARA 

• 

In his days Alexander rose in the West. At this 
time all the nations— Egyptians and Berbers in the West, 
Greeks and Slavs in the North, and the Jaramiqah and 
Jarajimah of Syria and Palestine— used to pay tribute 
to the kings of Persia. When Alexander became master 
of the West, he refused to pay the tribute to the officers • 
of Dara and said to them : “ Inform Dara* that the hen 
which had laid eggs upto this time has ceased to give 
any more eggs.” This was the cause of the war between 
Dara and Alexander, until Dara was slain. He built at , 
Nisibayn a town called Daran, which exists uptt) this 
day and is known as Darya. 

ALEXANDER. 

When Alexander finished with Dara and overran 
Persia, he became perverted and trespassed all limits in 
shedding blood. In his army there were 7000 Persian 
nobles, who were led in chains as captives, and of 
whom 21 were being killed every day, until he reached 
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KasKghaf. He tarried there for a while and then 
returned towards Babylon. When, he reached Qumis„ 
he was^ taken ill. On the way he became worse and 
succumbed before reaching Babylon, whioh hftd been 
'reduced by him to a mound of dust. According to some 
anecdotists, Alexander is reported to have built twelve 
cities in Iran, all bearing the name of Alexandria — one 
in Isfahan, one in Harat, one in Merv, one in Samarqand, 
one in Sughd, one in Babylon, one in Mays&n, and four in 
Sawad. But this story is a pure invention and has 
absolutely no foundation ; for Alexander was more of a 
destroyer than a builder. 


THE ASHGHANI KINGS. 

When Alexander finished slaying all the nobles 

and respectable worthies of Persia, and had had 

the full measure of destroying the cities and fortresses. 

gaining all that he desired, he wrote to Artistotle : — 

“ I have avenged myself on the entire East by 

slaying their kings and destroying their forts and 

strongholds. I am now afraid lest after my death 
* • 

they should be # able to invade the West. I am therefore 
intending to deal with the descendants of the kings 
whom I have slain, by collecting them in one place 
and making them join their fathers. Let me know what 
is your opinion in this matter. ” Aristotle wrote back 
saying : “ If you kill the sons of kings, the country will 
pass on to the low and the baseborn. And when these low 
men become kings and attain to power, they will rebel 
and rise against you and transgress the limits; and 
the consequences of their atrocities will be still worse.. 
Therefore my opinion is that you should collect the 
scions of brings and appoint each one of them to a town or 
a district. Then if any one quarrels with another for what 
Jie possesses, enmity and hatred will prevail among- 
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them, and thus occapied with their own affairs, they will 
have no time to think of those who are remote from them 
in the West.” Following this advice, Alexander parcel- 
led out the eastern countries;, among the tribal kings, 
•and took away from their country to * the West the 
■sciences of astronomy, medicine, philosophy and agri- 
•oulture, after he had got them translated into Greek and 
Coptic. When Alexander perished and the country fell 
into the hands of the tribal kings, they gave up all 
warfare and contention among themselves. They tried 
to excel one another only in abstruse problems. It was in 
•their days that books such as Maruk, Sindbad, Barsinas, 
Shlmas and the like, which are commonly found in the 
hands of people, were composed. Such books w^re about 
70 in number. In this way they continued until more 
than twenty of them ruled as kings, and some of them 
wero ambitious enough to lead warlike expeditions 
against other countries. There were in all ninety of 
$iese tribal kings, and they respected the king who 
ruled over Iraq and resided at Ctesiphon, which is the 
same as Mada’in. Whenever he corresponded with, 
them, he began with his name first. Below are mention- 
ed the names of kings who led military expeditions 
against foreign countries. 

SHAPtflR b. ASHK. 

Of those who led military expeditions against 
foreign countries, was Shapur b. Ashk b. Udhran b. 
Ashghan. It was in his days that Christ appeared. He 
led a military expedition against Greece when it was 
, ruled by Antiochus. He ruthlessly killed and captured 
the Greeks, collected their children in boats and drowned 
them, exclaiming, “ 0 for the vengeance of DSra.” H«f 
succeeded in retaking what Alexander had removed 
■fro® Persia and restored if to his own land. A portion. 
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<jt the booty was spent tip on digging a rivet in ‘Iraq, 
called 'p. Arabic “ the River of the King ” (Nahrn’l- 
Malik)* 

- v GCDARZ b. ASHK. 

% 

Of these also was G-udarz b. Ashk, who fought against 
the Israelites and this took place after the death of Yahya 
(John) b. Zakariyya, (Zacharias) (on both be peace !). He 
►destroyed the city of Jerusalem for the second time, ptit 
the people to the sword, slew the Jews extensively and 
■captivated a number of them. Before him, Titus son of 
Isfiyanus (?), the Byzantine emperor, had fought against 
the Jews in 40 A.D., slaying and captivating them* 

• BALASH b. KHUSBAW. 

Of these also was Balash b. Khusraw. He was 
informed that the Bomans intended to invade Persia. 
He therefore wrote to all the neighbouring tribal kings 
.«tnd called upon them for help. Every one of them sent 
to him money and men according to his capacity. Wherf 
Balash felt sufficiently strong, he appointed the ruler 
*of al-Khidr, a tribal king adjacent to the Boman pro- 
vinces, to lead the armies. He encountered the Boman 
forces unitedly and with full preparations, slew the 
Boman emperor, routed his army and returned with a 
9 large booty to ‘Iraq, and sent one-fifth of the booty to 
Balash. These expeditions compelled the Bomans to spend 
vast sums of money over the building of a large fortified 
city. They shifted their capital from Bumiyah to the neW 
city, because it was within an easy reaclj of the Persian 
territory Their choice fell on the site of Constantinople, 
where they built their head quarters and established ’ 
their government. Since this city was built in the days 
i©£ Emperor Constantine, it took its name from him. 
J5e was the first emperor whd embraced Christianity and 
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invited his subjects to it. He expelled the Jews from, 
Jerusalem, and until this day they have no j^ome pf, 
theirs. 

AEDASHIR b. BABAK. 

Ardashlr first of all took hold of the city of Istakhr, 
and then gradually consolidated his power by means of 
its people. By their help he overcame a number of 
tribal kings in the province of Pars. When he got 
control of the province of Fars, he was crowned king. 
After that he began to look into the affairs of the people, 
He saw around himself numerous petty kings, each one 
of whom ruled over a small tract of land and ground down 
his subjeots under heavy taxes. He did not like this kind 
of diversity in their realms, inspite of the unity of their 
religion. He knew that nothing but ties of ancient love 
must have bound them together in the matter of religion, 
and so he asked those men at his court, who were well- 
informed about the religious matters and the state 
of the country, the cause of the disruption in which he 
found the kings of his age. They told him that their 
country was w-ell administered by the early' kings; 
because it was governed by one supreme fhler, whom the 
subjeots obeyed in all respects. In consequence of this, 
their religion was respected, their country prosperous 
and their enemies subdued. When Dara b. Dara became 
king, his subjects began to hate him, being tired of his 
misrule, and refrained from helping him agaiijst the 
common foe. As a result of this, the frontiers were left 
defenceless, and much quarrelling and fighting became 
rife in the oountry. It was amidst this general disruption 
that Alexander invaded from the„ West, and found 
things much to his desire. All this encouraged Alexan- 
der to wage war with Dara. It so ohanoed that one of 
the satellites of Dara pounced upon him, shot him from 
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behind and slew him. After this Alexander overran the 
kingdom of Fare, butchered its great men and nobles, 
and destroyed cities and forts one and all. Then he 
resorted to the books of their religion and their sciences, 
and burnt them to ashes, after getting the books dealing 
with philosophy, astronomy, medicine and agriculture 
translated from Persian into Greek and Coptic, and sent 
those translations to Alexandria. 

After learning this, Ardashir knew that he would 
not be able to promulgate justice among the people and 
•control them by the art of administration, until they 
were united under one king. He thought he should be 
instrumental in bringing them together and in leading 
them to # what was conducive to their well-being. He 
therefore began to send epistles to the neighbouring 
tribal kings exhorting them to this purpose. This was the 
first step of* his policy ; but as time went on he gave a 
newer shape to his policy according to the varying 
circumstances, until he was able to purge the empire of 
Iranshahr by slaying ninety of the tribal kings. 

• Ardashir built a number of new cities, such as 
Ardashir Khusrah, Bih Ardashir, Bahman Ardashir, 
Insha’ Ardashir, Ram Ardashir, Ramhurmuz Ardashir, 
Hurmuz Ardashir, Bud Ardashir, Wahasht Ardashir and 
, Batn Ardashir. As regards Khurrah Ardashir, it is the 
town of Fayruzabad, situated in Fare, and was called 
Gur. ((Gur and Gar are two nouns meaning a low 
pla6e or a pit, and not a grave, for Persians did not know 
graves and disposed of their dead in charnel houses and 
sepulchral vaults)). It was ‘All b. Buwayh who chang- 
ed its name to Fayruzabad. As regards Bih Ardashir, . 
it is the name of two towns, one in ‘Iraq and the other 
in Kirman. The one in ‘Iraq was one of the seven towns 
of Mada’in and stood on the western bank of the Tigris, 1 
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we was arabicised into Bihrasir ; while ther 
<#ier one in Kirman was arabicised into Bardashir. Aa 
regards Bahman Ardasblr, it is the name of a t6wn <$n 
the bank of DijlatuVAwra in Maysan, and the people 
pf Basrah call it by two names, Bahmanshir and Furat* 
Maysan. As regards Insha’ Ardashly, it is the name 
of a town on the bank of the Dujayl, and is also called 
Karkh Maysan. As regards Bam Ardashir, I do not 
know of its situation. As regards Bam 1 Ardashir, it 
is called Blshahr (Bayshar?) by the people of our 
time. As regards Bamhurmuz Ardashir, it is one of 
the towns of Khuzistan. Since its name consists of 
so many letters, the last word was dropped out of it. 
As regards Hurmuz Ardashir, it is the name of two 
towns. When Ardashir planned these towns, ^e called 
each one of them by a name compounded of his own 
name and that of God. He caused one of them to be 
inhabited by common people and the other with aristo- 
crats and nobles. The town of common people also* 
came to be called Hujistan Wajar, which in due course 
of time was arabicised into Suq Ahwaz. The name of 
the other town, too, was arabicised into Hurmushlr.' 
When the Arabs reached Khuzistan, tliey destroyed 
the city of the aristocrats, but spared the city of common 
people. Afterwards during the war of Hajjaj with the 
Qurra* 2 they also destroyed two other towns of Khuzistan* 
one of them called Bustam Kuwadh, which was arabicis- 
ed into Baslqabad, and the other Jawastad. As regards 
Bud Ardaehlr, it is one of the towns of Mawsil (Mosul). 
As regards Wahasht Ardashir, I do not know of its 

, ; l The Latin translation gives R&v, which seems to be more 
probable, although it is not given in the above list of names. 

f Qumft*, ». the Reader* of the Qur’&o, constituted the wmqr 
oMhpql'Ayh'&th, against whom Hajjaj was fighting. 
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whereabouts. As regards Batn Ardashir, it was one 
of the towns in Bahrayn. It was called Batn Ardashir, 
because its walls were raised oveir the dead bodies of its 
inhabitants who had thrown the allegiance of Ardashir 
and disobeyed his authority. He made one row of the 
walls with bricks and the other with carcases. He divi- 
ded the waters of the river of Isfahan with the help of 
Mihr b. War dan. He also divided the waters of the 
river of Khuzistan and dug several canals out of it. One 
of these canals was called “ al-Mashriqayn ” and in. 
Persian bore the name of “ Ardashlrka n 

In the “ Book of Portraits ” of the Sasanid kings,. 
Ardashir is represented as wearing an ornate vest, 
trousers of sky-blue, and a green tiara set in gold, and. 
holding a lance in his hand. 

, SHAPOK b. AEDASHIE. 

Shapur b. Ardashir built Shadhrawan Tustar, which 
is one of the marvels of the East. He built many new 
cities, such as Nlshapur, Blshapur, Shadshapur, Bih-az'- 
Andlw-Shapur, Shapur Khwasht, Balasb Shapur and 
Fayruz Shapur. As regards Nlshapur, it is a town in 
Irshahr, one of the districts of Khurasan. As regards 
Blshapur, it is one of the towns of Fars and also gives its- 
name to the district, In. which it is situated. In Arabic the 
name.of this town is abbrevia ted into Shapur. This city 
w;as built by Shapur over the ruins of another city built by 
Tahmiiratb and later on destroyed by Alexander, but its 
old name has been forgcjtten. As regards ShSd Shapur* 
it is the name of a town in Maysanand was called Wahba 
in the Nabathroaa language. As regards Fayruz Shapur,. 
it is the name of one of the towns in ‘Iraq, and is called 
Anbar in Arabic. As regards Bih-az-Andlw-Shapur, it i» 
one of the towns of Khuzistan and is known as Jusdd* 
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&h&pur in Arabic. Its meaning in Persian is ** Better 
than Antioch, ” for Andiw was a name of Antioch. The 
-design of this town was in the form of the chess-board, 
with eight roads in the middle crossed by other eight 
roads. Towns in those days used to be built according 
to the figures of different objects. For instance, the 
town of Sus was built in the form of a hawk and that of 
Tustar in the form of a horse. 

According to the Book of Portraits of the Sasanid 
kings, Shapings vest is of sky-blue, trousers of red em- 
broidered cloth, and tiara of red mixed with green. He 
is seen standing and holding a lance in his hand. 

HURMUZ b. SHAPUR. 

• 

In his features and stature, he resembled his grand- 
father, Ardashir, and was possessed of great f prowess and 
courage, but he was not so perfect in judgment. His 
mother was Gardzad, whose name has become celebrated 
gn account of a well known story. He built the edifice 
which is to be found in the royal city. 

His vest, according to the Book of Portraits, is red 
embroidered, his trousers green and his tiara green in 
,gold. He is seen riding a lion, with a lance in his right 
hand and a shield in his left. 

BAHRAM b. HURMUZ. 

In his days, M&ni (Manes), the heresiarch, wHo had 
run away and was in hiding for two years, was discovered. 
Sh&pur confronted him with the learned, who disputed 
with him and defeated his arguments publicly. He was 
ordered to be executed. His was flayed and his skin 
stufied with hay and hung up on one of the gates of the 
town of Jund-i-Shapur. 
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According to the Book of Portraits, Bahrain’s vest 
is red, trousers also red, and tiara of sky-blue, with two 
crests and a lunula of gold. He is seen standing, with a 
lance in his right hand and a sword in his left, on which 
"he is resting. Such is his portrait, and God knows best! 

BAHBAM b. BAHBAM. 

His vest is red and embroidered; his trousers are 
green ; and his tiara is sky-blue between two crests and a 
-crescent of gold. He is seen sitting on his throne, with 
-a strung bow in his right hand and three arrows in his 
left. God knows best ! 

Bahrain b . Bahrain b . Bahrain . He was also called 
Bahram b. Bahraman. His title was Sagansh&h. The 
reason of this title and similar others is that when a 
Persian king appointed a son or a brother of his as his 
heir-apparent, he was called Shah of a particular princi- 
pality, and this title stuck to him through the life-time 
of his father. When the crown passed on to him he was 
called Shahinshah. In this way Bahram was called 
Kirmanshah ; and Nushirwan, during the life-time of his ' 
* father, Qubad, bore the title of Yaqar Qad Sajan Gar 
Shah, which i* the title of the ruler of Tabaristan. (For 
Yaqar signifies a mountain; Qad Sajin, plain or the foot 
of a mountain, Kar, a hill or a mound ; and Sajan is a 
name for Sijistan). 

The vest of Bahram b. Bahraman is of sky-blue and 
e"mbroidered ; his trousers are red ; and he is seen sitfing 
on his throne and leaning with his hand on his sword. 
His tiara is green and has two apices and one lunula 
of gold. 

NABS I b. BAHBAM. 

His vest is red and embroidered ; bis trousers are of 
sky-blue and embroidered; and be is seen standing, with 
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both the hands resting on his sword. His tiara is red. 
God knows the secrets best ! 

HURMOZ b. NARSI. 

He built in Khuzistan, in the province of Bam 
Hurmuz, a village named Wahasht Hurmuz (also known ' 
as Kurank). It is adjacent to idhaj, which is also situa- 
ted in the province of Ramhurmuz. 

His vest is red and embroidered ; his trousers, too, 
are embroidered on sky-blue ; his tiara is green ; 
and he is seen standing, with both the hands resting on 
his sv^ord. God knows best ! 

SHAPGK DHITL AKTAF. 

He was also called Huwayh- Sunba (huwayh = shoul- 
der; sunba = piercer, perforator). He got this cognomen, 
because whenever he fought the Arabs and took* them 
captives, he used to bore their shoulder-blades and 
combine them by means of a hook. For this reason he 
was called Huwayh-Sunba by Persians, and Dhu’l-Aktaf 
, by Arabs. Shapur’s father died before he was born and 
the crown was placed on the abdomen of his mother. 
It was he who entered the Roman territory in disguise. 
He got into their churches and was apprehended. He 
ruled for seventy-two years, of which the first thirty years 
he passed in Jund-i-Shapur, and then removed to Mada/in, 
where he spent the remaining years of his life. ^Vhen 
he defeated the Roman emperor, he made him agree 
that he would restore all that he had destroyed, and that 
in restoring he would use baked bricks and lime instead 
of ordinary clay bricks and mud plaster. Thus the walls 
of Jund-i-Shapur were half clay bricks and half baked 
bricks. 

« 

His vest is rosy and embroidered ; his trousers, red 
and embroidered ; and he im seen sitting on the throne 
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■with a battle-axe in his hand. His tiara is of sky-blue, 
with gold colour round about, and having two apices of 
gpld and a crescent of gold in its centre. 

t 

, He built several towns, of which may be mentioned 
'Barzakh Shapur, i.e., ‘Ukbar Awazan, Khurrah Shapur* 
i.e., as-Sus, and another town' beside it. Then he sent 
elephants to trample one of them (?), for its inhabitants 
had disobeyed him. Afterwards he brought many 
captives from a Bom an province and settled them in 
the new town (al-hadithah ?). The remaining prisoners 
were scattered all • over the country. He erected a fire- 
temple, named Surush Adhran, in the village of Harwan, 
which is situated in the rural district of Jay, and endowed 
on it the revenue of the villages of Yawan and Jajah, 
both of wliich are situated in the rural district of Najjan. 
In his* time appeared the heresiarch Adharbad 1 on 
whose chest iholten brass was poured. 

ABDASH1E b. SHAPOE. 

His vest is embroidered brocade of sky-blue ; his 
trousers are embroidered on red ; his tiara is green ; and 
he is seen holding a lance in his right hand and leaning 
upon his sword with his left. God knows best ! 

SHAPGB b. SHAPtJE, 

. His vest is red and embroidered ; his trousers are of 
sky-blue; under his vest there is another vest of yellow; . 
his tiara is green mixed with red, having two apices and 
a lunula of gold; and he is standing with a steel staff 
in his hand, surmounted by the head of a bird, and, # 
nesting hjs left hand* on the hilt of his sword. 


I In the Arabic text ° Izdijr&d **. 
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BAHBAM b. SHAPOB. 

He was called Kirmanshah. He was coarse and 
^conceited. He never read a story throughout his reign 
or looked into the wrongs of his people. At his death* 
-all the letters coming from the various districts were 
found with seals unbroken. He ordered the following 
inscription to be written on his sepulchral vault: “We 
know that this body will soon be deposited in this 
edifice, and will neither be benefited by the advice of a 
kind friend, nor affected by the scorn of a foe.” 

His vest is embroidered and sky-blue ; trousers red 
and embroidered ; and his tiara set amidst three apices 
and a lunula of gold. He is seen standing with a lanoe 
in his right hand, and resting his left hand on Jus sword. 
‘God knows best ! 

YAZDIJIRD AL-ATH1M b. BAHBAM. 

He was also called al-Mujrim (the Sinner) and 
al-Fazz (the Bough), and Dafr and Bazah-gar in 
Persian. 

His vest is of red ; his trousers of sky-blue ; his tiara* 
also of sky-blue ; and he is seen standing with a lanoe 
in his hand. 

BAHBAM GtTR b. YAZDIJIRD. 

His feats are well known in Turkistan, Greece and 
India. He had gone to India in disguise. He ma£e his 
people work for half the day and spend the remaining 
half in resting, eating various viands, drinking and 
recreating. He also enjoined them to drink to the 
, accompaniment of music and singing. In consequence 
of this, musicians were in great demand and the«fee of a 
set of musicians sometimes exceeded a hundred dirhams* 
One day he passed by a group of people drinking without 
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singers and remarked, “ Have I not ordered yon not to- 
neglect singers at the time of drinking?” Thereupon 
all of them made obeisance and said, ‘‘‘ We sought for a 
• singer and were prepared to pay more than a hundred' 
‘dirhams, but we could not secure one.” There and then 
he asked for pen and paper and wrote to the king of 
India for singers. The latter sent to him 12,000 singers,, 
whom he distributed all over his kingdom. Here 
they married and begot children, who, though few in 
numbers, are still to be seen. They were of the Zutt race. 
He caused the following inscription to be written on his- 
sepulchral vault : “ After our power was established 
in the world, we left in it praiseworthy mementoes; 
therefore leave unto us this place which we are sure to 
occupy.”* 

His vest is of sky-blue ; his trousers green and em- 
broidered ; and his tiara is of sky-blue. He is sitting 
on the throne, with a mace in his hand. 

YAZDIJIRD AL-LAYYIN b. BAHRAM. 

, His vest is green ; his trousers are black and embroi- 
dered in gold phis tiara is of sky-blue; and he is sitting 
on the throne, and leaning on his sword. God knows 
best ! * 


FAYRGZ b. YAZDIJIRD. 

• His vest is red ; his trousers are of sky-blue, embroi- 
dered in gold ; his tiara, too, is of sky-blue ; and he is 
sitting on the throne, holding a lance in his hand. 

He built several towns— one of them in India, 
another on the borders of India, another in the neigh; 
bourhosd of Ray, another near Jurjan, and another near 
Adharbayjan. He coxnpounded them all with his own 
name. For instance ,4ie called one of the towns in India 
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Ham Fayruz and the other Bush! Fayriiz. He built a 
wall beyond the river (m., Oxus) between the land 
of Iran and Turkisban. He entrusted the completion 
of the .wall of the town of Jay and the locking of its 
•gates to one Adharshapur b. Adhar Manan al-Irfahanl* 
and for that he granted him the writ, known as Hafnah 
(?)* He ordered half of the Jewish population of Isfahan 
to be put to death and their children to sent as slaves 
to the fire-temple of Surush Adhran in the village* of 
Harwan, as they had flayed the skin from tl^ I>ack#of 
two Magian doctors, joined the two skins and used 

. f 

them for tanning. 

BALASH b. FAYRtJZl. ' 

His vest is green ; his trousers are red and embroider- 
ed in black and white; his tiara is of sky-blue ; ahd Jis is 

*u # • 

standing with a lance in his hand. 

' He built two towns, one of them in the Sabat of 
of Mada’in, which he called Balashabad, and the “other 

beside Hulwan, which he called Balash ‘Azz. 

i * 

f't ■ QUBAD b. FAYETJZ. t * 

He was called Guwadh Parlra In Danish (? or 
Dabish, or Dish ?) . In his days, the country for some 
time was ruled by his brother, Jamasp b. Fayruz, who, 
however, is not regarded as a king, for he ruled during the 
-disturbance caused by Mazdak, after which Qubad w&s 
reinstated. The years of Jamasp’s reign are included 
in those of Qubad. 

Qubad’s vest is of sky-blue and embroidered in white 
.and black ; his trousers are red ; an,d his tiara is gr 3em 
He is sitting on his throne and leaning upon his ord. 

He built several cities— one of them between Hulwan 
and Sbahrazur and called it Iranlhad Guwad ; another 
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between Jajan and Iranshar and called it Shahrabad 
‘Gpwad; another in Fare and ©ailed it Bih-afr-Aupd 
Guwad, i.e., Arajan, which was constituted* into a district. 
Its meaning is “ Better than Amid ” : another beside 
* Mada’in and called it Hanbu ghapijr, which is known as 
Janb Sabur among the people of Baghdad ; aether which 
he called Walasbjird ; another beside Mosul, and called 
it Khabur Guwjfcd ; and another in Sawad, and called it 
Izad Qubad Gard. He appointed al-H^rith b. ‘Amr b. 
Hhjr abF^ndi as a king over the Arabs, 

‘ ' * % KASRA ANOSHIRWAN b. QUBAD. 

His vest is - white and embroidered in variegated 
colours ; Jiis trousers are of sky-blue ; and he is sitting 
on his.thtone and resting on his sword. 

’ '*He built several towns— one of them was bne of jbhe 
seven towns comprising al-Mada/in and was called by him 
Bih-Az-Andlw Khusraw (Better than Antioch), i.e., 
Rumiyatu’l-Mada’in ; another by name Khusraw Shapur 
and other towns. He built the barrier of Dajrband, i.e., 
a Babu ? l-Abwab. The length of this barrier from v 4he‘ sea 
to the mountain is 20 parasangs. At both the ends o£ 
this barrier, he placed a captain with an army under 
him. He maintained them from the produce of the 
surrounding estates, and afterwards permanently endowed 
them on theif descendants. Since that time the descen- 
dants^ these captains are the custodians of the different 
parts of this wall. On the day he despatched these 
• captains for the defence of the frontier, he invested each 
of them with a brocade robe of honour, having a 
special kind of figures on each, and each captain gd t a' 
title according to the particular kind of the figures on 
his robe. Thus their names were : Baghranshah, Shir- 

"Wanshlh, Fllanshah, tiUnshah, etc. To one of them he 

* • ' » ■ 
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granted the right of having a throne of silver and there- 
fore called him “ Sarir Shah ”, i.e., the enthroned king.- 
XSarir is not an Arabic word. It is a Persian word 
meaning ‘a small throne Some of the great victories- 
achieved by him were : the conquest of Sarandib, the 
Conquest of Constantinople, and the conquest of the pro- 
vince of Yaman. In the conquest of Yaman he achieved 
such a signal success as has rarely fallen to the lot of 
any one except the prophets. He sent only 600 of his- 
warriors to fight against 30,000 people. They killed them 
all, except those that fled from the sword to take refuge 
in the sea, where they were drowned. The reason of 
this was as follows : The Abyssinians had crossed the 
sea to Yaman, expelled all men and married their women. 
Their king Sayf b. Dhl Yazan went to seek lielp from 
Anushlrwan. He waited for seven years at his gate until 
he was able to get an access. He informed* Anushlrwan 
about the Abyssinians and what they had done to their 
women. Anushirwan’s sense of honour was aroused ; he 
took pity on Sayf b. Dhl Yazan and said, u I shall look 
into your aftair”. Then he reflected and said, “My 
religion does not permit me to expose i$y army to the* 
dangers of a sea voyage for helping those who do not. 
follow my religion. But in my prisons there are those 
who are fit to be killed. It is therefore proper that I 
should fling these felons against this foe. If they arc 
victorious, I shall make that country a fief for them 
but if they perish, I shall not have sinned.” So saying, 
he ordered the prisoners to be released. Their number 
amounted to 809, and most of them were descendants of 
Sasan, and Bahman b. Isfandyar. He appointed over' 

' them Wahraz, a descendant of Baba Faridun b, Sasan. 
b. Bahman b. Isfandyar. Thereupon Sayf b. Iftri Yazan. 
said to him, 41 O King of Kings ! how will these match* 
against those whom I have left behind ? ” The Kasr&. 
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replied : “A litiie fire iA quite enough for much fuel!” 
They started in eight ships, out of which two were 
wtecked on the way, and the remaining six reached 
safe.. After getting out of the ship Wahraz asked his 
. companions to hold a feast. Then he got hold of the 
remaining provisions and threw them into the sea. 
When his companions saw this, they cried : “ You 
have deprived us of our stores and have fed the 
fish.” He silenced them by saying: “ If you are aliv»>< 
you will eat that fish ; but if you die you would not bis 
sorry to lose the food along with your souls.” So 
saying, he also burnt their boats, and harangued his 
comrades in the following words : “ Either win a victory, 
or die like oowards.” He made the name of God, the 
Mighty %nd Glorious, and that of his sovereign, as his 
war cry, and defeated the Abyssinians by the grace of 
God, killing them all wfthin five hours of the same day. 
The story of this wonderful achievement became famous 
with the kings of all nations. 

It was in the fortieth year of Anflsblrwan, that the. 
birth of the prophet (May the benedictions of God be on 
•him and his descendants !) took place. When he was at 
his death-bed, he ordered the following inscription to be 
written on his sepulchre : “ Whatever good we have sent 
forth is with Him, Who will not stint the reward ; and 
whatever evil we have committed is with Him, Who is 
not helpless in punishing.” 

HUEMUZ b. KASKA. 

His vest is red and embroidered ; his trousers are 
sky-blue and embroidered ; his tiara is green ; and he is 
seen sitting on the throne, with a mace in his right hand 
and resting the left hand on his sword. God knows 
best! 
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KASEA PARWIZ b. HURMTJZ. ' 

Hia vest ia pink and embroidered ; his trousers ar§ 
sky-blue ; his tiara is red ; and he is holding a .lance- 
in his hand. 

He had in his palace 3,000 free -women and 12,000 
- female slaves for music, amusement and various other 
offices. His bodyguard consisted of 6,000 men, and 
hi»< stable contained 8,600 horses for his own riding, 
exclusive of those that were meant for the use of his 
retinue j 960 elephants and 12,000 mules for carrying his 
luggage, and 20,000 Babtrian camels. He got angry with 
Nu‘man b. al-Mundhir, had him killed in the desert and 
his dead body trampled under the feet of elephants. He 
confiscated his property, wives and children, and (Ordered 
them to be sold at the lowest price. He erected a fire- 
temple in Barmin, a village in the rural, district of 
Kirman, and endowed the revenue of the neighbouring 
villages on it. 


SH1RWAYH b. KASEA. 

His vest is embroidered red ; his .trousers are 
sky-blue ; his tiara is green ; and he is standing with 
a conical sword in his right hand. 

He suspected a rising from his brothers, and killed 
18 of them and several of their children. The names of 
his brothers are : — Shahryar, Mardanshah, Kuranshah, 
Payruzanshah, Afrudshah, Shadman, Zarabzudshah, 
Shadzlk, Arwandzlk, Arvvand-dast 1 , Qas T)il, Qas Bih, 
Khurrah, Mard-Khurrah, Zadan Khurrah, Shirzad, 
Jawanshlr, and Jahan Bakht. 


1 Not meotioned in the Arabic text. 
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ARDASHIR B. SHIRWAyH. 

IJis vest is variegated and sky-blue ; his tiara is red , 
a,nd be is # standing with a lance in his right hand, and 
resting his left hand on his sword. 

When it was reported to Shahrizad, the lord of the 
Western frontier, that they had crowned a boy, he 
-advanced towards the capital, entered the palace of Arda^ 
shir and killed him. 

BORAN DUKHT, daughter of PARWIZ. 

Her vest is embroidered green ; her trousers is of 
^ky-blue ; her tiara is also of sky-blue ; and she is sitting 
on the throne, with a battle-axe in her hand. 

It was she who returned the Cross to the Patriarch. 
Her mother was Mary (Maryam), daughter of Heraclius, 
the Byzantine emperor. She came to the throne because 
Bhirwayh had massacred all the male children of his 
father. It was on this account that they were compelled 
to appoint women as their monarchs. 

ARZAMIN DUKHT, daughter of PARWIZ. 

Her vest is re^l and embroidered in various colours; 
her trousers is variegated and sky-blue ; her tiara is green ; 
.and she is sitting on the throne, with a battle-axe in her 
right hand and resting her left hand on the sword. 

She *was brave and beautiful. She built a fire-temple 
in Qartuman, a village in the rural district of Abkhaz. 
■Ood knows best ! 

YAZDIJIRD b. SHAHRIYAR. 

His vest is green and embroidered ; his trousers is 
sky-blue and embroidered ; his tiara is red (the shoes of 
all the monarchs are red) ; he is holding a lance in his 
hand and leaning upon his sword. 
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► The reason of his escape from death at the hands of 
Shirwayh was that his foster-father contrived to tpke- 
him out of Mada/in and concealed him in an unknown 
place. .After being crowned he was embroiled in con-* 
tinuous warfare for 16 years, and was ultimately put to* 
death at Merv in 31 A.H., the eighth year of the cali- 
phate of ‘Uthman. When Yazdijird ]eft ‘Iraq, he took 
ydlh him his children, women and retinue, and as many 
of jewels and gold and silver vessels as he could. Thus 
his cortege consisted of 1000 cooks, 1000 eunuchs, 
1000 lynx-trainers (hunters with the lynx) and 1000 
falconers. He was conducted by Khurzad b. Khurhur- 
muz, brother of Eustam, the Persian general at the battle 
of Qadsiyyah. He brought him to Isfahan^ then to 
Kirman and then to Merv, where he entrusted him to 
Yazdijird Mahwayh, the Marzban of Merv. After* obtain- 
ing a writ from Mahwayh for delivering th& king to him r 
Khurzad returned to Adherbayjan. Then the king of 
the Hayatilah 1 intended to give battle to Yazdijird. 
Mahwayh conspired with him to put an end to the life 
of Yazdijird, and hence his descendants are upto this 
day called “ Khudah Kushan ” (the Begicyjes). Yazdijird 
was assassinated in a grinding mill. 

This is briefly the history of the kings of Persia, 
scarcely to be found in the biographical books. The 
rest is available in all other books of theirs. As tfegards* 
their letters, precepts and similar other things, to be 
found in the books of history, I have mentioned nothing 
of them in this book. 

— 

. Hayfctilah are the inhabitants of the, country called Haytal, 
commonly known as Ma-wara’an-Nahr (What is beyond the river 
Oxua). They were called Ephthalites or White Huns by the Euro- 
peans {Tide The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, pp. 433, 438], 
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Section V| 

.This section deals with all that * is to be foutfd inlhe 
IKlmda’i-fTamah (the Book of Stings), but is neither 
naentiohed by Ibnu’l-Muqaffa* nor Ibnu'kJahm. I have 
parposely put this section at the end of this chapter* So 
that the - reader may look upon it like the story of 
Luqman b. ‘id among the Arabs, or like tike stories ®f 

and Baluqiyah among the Israelites. * . 

I have read in a book copied from their book* 
.Avesta, that the life of the world as determined by God, 
the Almighty and Glorious, from the beginning 
of creation up to the day of Judgment and Trial, 
is 12,000 years. According to it, the world existed in 
heavens for 3,000 years without a disease or calamity. 
Then it descended to the earth, where it lasted 1 for 
another 3,000 years, without a disease or calamity. 
Then came Ahirman and there appeared calamities 
and discord, and evil got mixed up with good after an 
unadulterated life of 6,000 years. It was from the 
seventh chiliad that this intermixture of evil and good 
b^gan. The first creatures that God made without^ 
previous example, and without the pairing of male aild 
female were a man and a bull. The man was called 
Kahumarth and the bull “Abu Dad ”. Kahumarth 
means living, rational and mortal, and his cognomen is 
foilshah* the King of Earth. To this man is traced the 
origin of mankind. He lived for 30 years in the world, 
and when he died a drop of semen issued from his loins 
and sank into the earth. There it remained for 40 years 
in the foetus of Earth. Then two sprouts resembling the 
plant rheum ribes came forth, and became transformed 
into two hum am beings of the same size and shape, one 
male and tile other female, and were called Mashah and 
Jdashyanah. Then after a lapse of 50 years, they married 
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End begot children. Cshang, the Pishdadian, was one of 
their descendants, who ruled over the whole world for 
. 98 years a»d 6 months. * . 

The same story has been read by me in other 
books, in different words and with a greater detail, 
Itis said that the first beings which G-od, the Mighty 
End Glorious, created were a man and a bull. These two 
jived in the region of heavens and in the centre of 
, the empyrean, for 3,000 years, without any calamity or 
disease. These were the three chiliads of Aries, Taurus 
and Gemini. Then they descended to the earth below, 

. where they remained free from every kind of disease and 
calamity for the next three chiliads of Cancer, Leo and 
Virgo. When this period ended and the chiliad of 
Libra commenced, there appeared contrariety in the 
World. Then Kahumarth ruled over the land, the sea y 
the bull, and the plants for the first thirty years of the 
chiliad of Libra. The Ascendant at the commencement 
of this chiliad was Cancer with Jupiter in it, when the 
sun was in Aries, the Moon in Taurus, Saturn in Libra, 
Mars in Capricorn, Venus in Pisces, and Mercury also in 
Pisces. The planets started from these signs of Zodiac 
in the month of Far war din, on the day of Hurmuz, the 
day of Nawruz, and the night became distinguished from 
the day by the revolution of the sphere. 
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THE HEGIRA YEAB3 DURING WHICH 
THE NAURUZ TOOK PLACE, ACCORDING 
TO HAMZA AlrlSFAHANl. 

Annals, ed. Qottwaldt , pp. 168-187. 


Translated by Da. U. M. Daudpota, m.a., ph.d. 


The year 
• of 

Hegira. 

The day, the date 
and monfchi when 
the Nauruz took 
place. 

1 

A 

29 

X 2 84th year of the 




reign of Parwiz, 18th 




Haziran. 

2 

B 

11 

XI 

3 

C 

22 

XI 

• 4 

D 

3 

XII 

5 

E 

14 

XII 

6 

7 

F 

25 

XII 

There was no Nau- 




ruz in this year. 

8 

G 

6 

i 

9 

A 

17 

i 

IP 

B 

28 

i 

11 

C 

9 

ii 

12 

D 

20 

ii 

13 

E 

1 

in 

14 

F 

12 

hi 

15 

G 

23 

hi 

16 

A 

4 

IV 

17 

B 

15 

IV 

18 

C 

26 

IV 

,* 

1 A a Sunday ; 

B= Monday ; 

C= Tuesday ; D= Wednesday ; 

Ess Thursday ; F=Friday; 

G=s Saturday. 

I = Mu bar ram ; . 

ll=s$afar; 

III=Rabr I ; IV — Rabr 11 ; 

V=Juifi&dA I * Vl=Jumad& 11; 

VIIsRajab VIII-Sha*bta; 

lX=Ramad&n ; X=Shaww&l 

; XI- 

Dhnn-Q»‘dAh; XII-Dhu'l ^ijjAb. 

2 The crescent moon night of Dhud-Qa'dah. 
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Tbeyear 

Hegira. 


ITie day, the date 
and month vheii 
the Nauruz took 
p*aee. 


19 

D 

7 

V 

20 

E 

18 

y 

21 

F 

29 

V 

-22 

a 

10 

VI 

23 

A 

21 

VI 

24 

B 

2 

VII 

25 

c 

13 

VII 

26 

D 

24 

VII 

27 

E 

• 5 

VIII 

28 

F 

16 

VIII 

29 

a 

27 

VIII 

30 

A 

8 

IX 

31 

B 

19 

IX 

32 

C 

1 

X 

33 

D 

11 

X 

34 

E 

22 

X 

36 

F 

3 

XI 

36 

G 

14 

XI 

37 

A 

25 

XI 

88 

B 

6 

XII 

39 

C 

17 

XII 

40 

T) 

28 

XII 

41 




42 

E 

9 

I 

43 

F 

20 

I 

44 

G 

1 

II 

45 

A 

12 

II 

46 

B 

23 

II 

47 

C 

4 

III 

48 

D 

15 

III 

49 

E 

26 

III 

00 

F 

7 

IV 

61 

G 

18 

IV ! 

02 

. A 

29 

IV 

63 

B 

10 

V 

64 1 

, C 

21 

V 

66 1 

D 

2 

VI 


Theye was no Nau- 
ruz in this year. 
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The year 

The day, the date 
and monthwhan 


OI 

Hegira. 

the Nauru* took * 
place. 

* 

B6 

E 13 VI 


57 

F 24 VI 


oH 

G 5 VII 


69 

A 16 VII 


60 

B 27 VII 


61. 

C 8 VIII 


62 

D 19 VIII 


63 

El IX 


64 

F 11 IX 


65 

G 22 IX 


66 

A3 X 


67 

B 14 X 


• 68 

C 25 X 


69 . 

D 6 XI 


70 

E 17 XI 


71- 

F 28 XI 


72 

G 9 XII 


73 

A 20 XII 


74 


There was no Nau- 



ruz in this year. 

75 

B 1 I 


76 

C 12 I 


77 . 

D 23 I 


78 

E 4 II 


79 

F 16 II 


80 

G 26 11 


81 

A 7 III 


82 

B 18 III 


83 

C 29 III 


84 

D 10 IV 


85 

E 21 IV 


86 

F 2 V 


87 

G 13 V 


88 

A 24 V 


89 

B 5 VI 

, 

,90 

t! 16 VI 

‘ 

91 

D 27 VI 


92 

E 8 VII 
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The year 

The day, the dote 


and 

month when 


of 

Hegira. 

the Hauruz took 
place. 


98 

F 

19 

VII 


94 

G 

1 

VIII 


95 

A 

11 

VIII 


96 

B 

22 

VIII 


97 

C 

3 

IX 


98 

D 

14 

IX 


99 

E 

25 

IX 


100 

F 

6 

X 


101 

G 

17 

X 


102 

A 

28 

X 


108 

B 

9 

XI 


104 

C 

20 

XI 


105 

D 

1 

XII 


106 

E 

12 

XII 


107 

F 

23 

XII 

There was no Nat 
ruz in this year. 

108 




109 

G 

4 

I 


110 

A 

15 

I 


111 

B 

26 

I 


112 

C 

7 

II 


113 

I) 

18 

II 


114 

E 

29 

II 


115 

F 

10 

III 


116 

G 

21 

III 


117 

A 

2 

IV 


118 

B 

13 

IV 


119 

C 

27 

IV 


120 

D 

5 

V 


121 

E 

16 

V 


122 

F 

27 

V 


128 

G 

8 

VI 


124 

A 

19 

VI 


125 

B 

1 

VII 


126 

C 

11 

VII , 


127 

D 

22 

VII 


128 

E 

3 

VIII 


129 

F 

14 

VIII 
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The year 
of 

Hegira. 

The day, the date 
and month when 
the Naurtiz toot 
place? 

*• 

130 

G 

26 

VIII 


131 

A 

6 

IX 


132 

B 

17 

IX 


133 

C 

28 

IX 


134 

D 

9 

X 


136 

E 

20 

X 


136 

F 

1 

XI 


137 . 

G 

12 

XI 


138 

A 

23 

XI 


139 

B 

4 

XII 


140 

C 

16 

XII 


141 

D 

26 

XII 


142 


. . .. 


There was no Nau- 

143 

E 

7 

I 

ruz in this year. 

144 

F 

18 

I 


145 

G 

29 

I 


146 

A 

10 

II 


147 

B 

21 

II 


148 

C 

2 

III 


149 

D 

13 

III 


160 

E 

24 

III 


161 

F 

5 

IV 


162 

G 

16 

IV 


153 

A 

27 

IV 


164 

B 

8 

V 


166 

C 

19 

V 


156 

D 

1 

VI 


157 

E 

11 

VI 


168 

F 

22 

VI 


159 

G 

3 

VII 


160 

A 

14 

VII 


161 

B 

26 

VII 


162 

C 

6 

VIII 

, 

163 

D 

17 

VIII 


164 * 

E 

28 

VIII 


* 166 

F 

9 

IX 


166 

G 

20 

IX 


167 

A 

1 

X I 
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The year 
of 

Hegira. 

The day, the date 
and month when 
the Nauruz took 
place. 


168 

B 

12 

X 


169 

C 

23 

X 


170 

T> 

4 

XI 


171 

E 

15 

XI 


172 

F 

26 

XI 


173 

G 

7 

XII 


174 

A 

18 

XII 


175 

B 

29 

XII 


176 



There was no Nan- 





ruz in this year. 


177 

C 

10 



• 178 

D 

21 

I 


179 

E 

2 

II 


180 

F 

13 

II 


181 

G 

24 

II 


182 

A 

5 

III 


183 

B 

16 

III 


184 

C 

27 

III 


185 

D 

8 

IV 


186 

E 

19 

IV 


187 

F 

1 

V 


188 

G 

11 

V 


189 

A 

22 

V 


190 

B 

3 

VI 


191 

0 

14 

VI 


192 

D 

26 

VI 


193 

E 

6 

VII 


194 

F 

17 

VII 


196 

G 

28 

VII 


196 

A 

9 

VIII 


197 

B 

20 

VIII 


198 

C 

1 

IX 


199 

D 

12 

IX 


200 

E 

23 

IX 


201 

F 

4 

X 

• 

202 

G 

16 

X 


203 

A 

26 

X 


204 

B 

7 

XI 


206 

C 

18 

XI 
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206 

D 

29 

XI 

. 

207 

E 

11 

XII 


208 

F 

21 

xn 


209 


.... 
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K. R. CAMA ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 

ANNUAL REPORT, 1931 

The Executive Committee of the K. R. Cama Oriental 
Institute beg to submit their report of work dont during 
the year 1931. 

Membership 

At the end of 1930, there were 216 Life Members. 
Owing to the death of six of them, the number waa 
reduced t6 210 at the end of the year. 

Among the 70 Ordinary Members, there were two 
deaths and four resignations against an addition of three 
new members, bringing down the number to 67 at the end 
of the year under report. 

Deaths 

The Committee places on record with regret the passing 
away of the follbwing members 

Life Members 

(1) Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Fifth Bart. (6-2-1931), 

(2) Khan Bahadur Burzoji Dorabji Patel (18-5-1931),. 

(3) Framji Cowasji Bennett, Esq. (3-6-1931), 

(4) Lady Meherbai Dorabji Tata (19-6-1931), 

(5) Jehangir Jamshedji Vimadalal, Esq., M.A., LL.B. r 

Solicitor (21-7-1931), 

(6) Khan Bahadur Naserwanji Rustam ji Mehta 

(8.134981)*' 

Ordinary Members 

(1) Revet Fr. Dr. R. Zimmermann, QJl, Ph.D., 

(8-24931), 
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(2) Shams-ul-Ulama Dastur Dr. Darab Peshotan 
Sanjana, B.A., Ph.D* ,(5-8-1931). 

Trustees of the Institute 

Shams-ul-Ulama Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Kt., 
C.I.E., B.A., Ph.D., LL.D. (1914), 
Sorabji E. Warden, Esq. (1914), 

Kazi Kabiruddin, Esq., Barrister-at-Law (1914). 
Rustam K. R. Cama, Esq., B.A., LL.B., Solicitor (1916), 
Diwan Bahadur Krishnalal M. Jhaveri, M.A., LL.B., 

(Advocate) (1916), 

R. P. Masani, Esq., 'M.A. (1916), 

Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim, 3rd Baronet (1928). 

The Executive Committee 

In the beginning of the year, the Executive dommittee 
-consisted of the following lady and gentlemen who were 
appointed to work up to 31-7-1931 

President 

M. P. Khareghat, Esq., I.C.S. (Retired). 
Vice-Presidents 

Shams-ul-Ulama Dastur Dr. Darab Peshotan Sanjana, 
B.A., Ph.D., 

Sorabji E. Warden, Esq. 

Honorary Treasurer 

Kaikhusru H. Cama, Esq. 

Members 

Shams-ul-Ulama Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Kt., 

C.I.E., B.A., Ph.D., 

Rustam K. R. Cama, Esq., B.A., LL.B. (Solicitor), 

Miss Serene M. Cursetji, , 

Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, M.A., Ph.D., 

Revd. Fr. Dr. R. Zimmermann, S.J., Ph.D., 
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R. F. Gorvala, Esq., M.A., 

B. N. Dhabhar, Esq,fM.A., , 

E. K. Motivala, Esq., M.A., LL.B., 

Prof. N. D. Minocherhomji, B.A., 

Prof. A. B. Gajendragadkar, M.A. 

Joint Honorary Secretaries 

Behramgore T. Anklesaria, Esq., M.A., 

S. K. Hodivala, Esq., B.A. 

The New Executive Committee 
The Board of Trustees of the Institute, at their 
.meeting held on the 2nd April, 1931, appointed the 
following, along with themselves as ex-officio members, to 
serve o« the Executive Committee for a period of three 
years .from the 1st August, 1931 up to the 31st July, 1934: — 

President • 

M. P. Khareghat, Esq., I.C.S. (Retired). 
'Vice-Presidents 

Shams-ul-Ulama Dastur Dr. Darab Peshotan Sanjana, 

B.A., Ph.D., 

Sorabji E’. Warden, Esq. 

Honorary T reasurer 

Kaikhusru H. Cama, Esq. 

Members 

Miss Serene M. Cur set ji, 

Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, M.A., Ph.D., 

E. F. Gorvala, Esq., M.A., 

B. N. Dhabhar, Esq., M.A., 

P. K. Motivala, .Esq., M.A., LL.B., 

Prdf. N. D. Minocherhomji, B.A., 

Prof. A. B. Gajendragadkar, M.A., 

Dr. Irach J. S. Taraporevala, B.A., Ph.D., Bar.-at-Law, 
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Dr. Jal Feerose Bulsara, M.A., Ph.D., 

Dr. Jal C. Pavry, M.A., Ph.D. 

J oint ‘ Honorary Secretaries 

Behramgore T. Ankiesaria, Esq.. M.A., 

S. K. Hodivala, Esq., B.A. 

After the sad death of Mr. Hodivala on the 13th June,. 
1931, Mr. Ankiesaria took upon himself the whole secre- 
tarial work of the Institute. In place of Shams-ul-Ulama 
Dastur Dr. Darab Peshotan Sanjana, the Trustees of the 
•-institute appointed Dr. Sir J. J. Modi as Vice-President. 

New Ordinary Members 

Dr. Jal Feerose Bulsara, M.A., Ph.D., 

Ervad Framroze A. Bode, B.A., 

Dr. Vicaji Dinshaw. 


There were eight meetings of the Executive Committee 
during the year. 

* Record of Service 

The following resolutions were passed recording the 
services of the Revd. Fr. Dr. R. Zimmermsnn, Dr. F. C. 
Andreas, Shapurji Kavasji Hodivala, Esq., B.A., and 
Shams-ul-Ulama Dastur Dr Darab Peshotan Sanjana^. 
B.A., Ph.D. 

Revd. Fr. Dr. Zimmermann 

“ The Executive Committee of the K. R. Cama Oriental' 
Tnatitute express their deep sense of grief at the sad demise 
of their colleague, Revd. Fr. Dr. R. Zimmermann, S.J., 
Ph.D., which took place at Feldkirch (Austria) on the 8th 
February, 1931, at the age of 56 years. Fr. Zimmermann. 
was invited to join the Executive Committee from the 1st 
August, 1925, and since then he evinced great interest in the 
vre?k> of the Institute which culminated in a series of 
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Government Fellowship Lectures he delivered inthe year 
1929 as the Government scholar of this Institute. The 
.Executive Committee put on record their appreciation of 
his deep scholarship in the field of Oriental Studies in 
general and Sanskrit in particular. Fr. Zimmermanfi’s 
genial disposition and unostentatious fervour for the 
advancement of Oriental lore won for him a deep esteem in 
the hearts of his colleagues and pupils alike and his passing 
away will be long felt as a great loss in the sphere of Oriental 
scholarship. 

“ A copy of this resolution be sent to his brother Rev# 
Otto Zimmermann, S.J., and to the Rector of St. Xavier's 
College, to the staff of which he belonged.” 

. Dr. F. G. Andreas 

“.The Executive Committee of the K. R. Cama Oriental 
Institute express their grief at the death of Prof. Andreas 
-of the Gottingen University and record their appreciation 
of the great service done to Iranian scholarship by the 
deceased extending over a long period of more than 
50 years. 

“A copy of this resolution be forwarded to the 
University of 'Gottingen, to which the deceased belonged.” 

Shapurji Kavasji Hodivala, Esq., B.A. 

“ The Executive Committee of the K. R. Cama Oriental 
Institute record their deep sense of sorrow at the untimely 
•death of their Joint Hony. Secretary, Mr. Shapurji Kavasji 
Hodivala, B.A., who died on the 13th June, 1931, at the age 
of 61 years. Mr. Hodivala was invited to join the Execu- 
tive Committee on the 17th January, 1922, and since then 
■he took an active interest in the well-being of the Institute. 
As Government Research Scholar for the year 1923, he had 
delivered a Series of six learned lectures on the Indo-Ira- 
"taian Religion which were greatly appreciated by Sanskrit 
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Avestan scholars alike. He was appointed $ Joint 
Hony. /Secretary of the Institute in April, 1930. 

" The Executive Committee place on record their appre- 
ciation of the valuable services rendered by the deceased to* 
the cause of Sanskrit and Avestan scholarship in general 
and to this Institute in particular, and express their regret 
that his premature death has caused the heavy loss of an 
unostentatious and industrious scholar of great calibre. < 

“ The Executive Committee request the Hony. Secre- 
tary to convey their sympathy to the wife and children of 
t1| the deceased for the irreparable loss sustained by them and 
pray for God’s blessings upon his soul. May it rest 
in eternal bliss. 99 

Shams-ul-Ulama Dastur Dr. Dardb P. Sanjcna , 

B.A., Ph.D. 

“ The Executive Committee of the K. R. Cama Oriental 
Institute record their deep sense of sorrow for the sad 
'death of one of their Vice-Presidents, Shams-ul-IJlama 
•Dastur Dr. Darabji Peshotanji Sanjana, B.A., Ph.D., whn 
died on the 5th August, 1931, at the age of 74 years. Dastur 
Dr. Darabji was invited to join the Executive Committee 
from the 1st August 1919, the date of its inception, and 
was appointed a Vice-President of the Institute from 1922. 

“ The Executive Committee place on record their 
appreciation of his great scholarship in the field of 
Iranian studies in general and the Pahlavi language and 
literature in particular. Among many of his learned 
works, including an English translation of Geiger’s ‘ Civili- 
zation of the Eastern Iranians in Ancient Times’, the most 
remarkable is his Edition of the Dinkard with notes and 
translations into English and Gujarati. This work was 
Commenced in 1874 by his revered father the late Shams-ul- 
JJiama Dastur Dr. Peshotanji Behramji Sanjana, who died 
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after the issue of the first 8 volumes. It was completed by 
Dastur Dr. Darabji in 11 more volumes with indefatigable 
iseal and industry, and will remain a lasting monjiment.of 
‘his deep erudition, admired by scholars throughout the- 
world, 

il The Executive Committee deeply deplore the loss 
entailed owing to the death of such a learned scholar and 
colleague. 

“ It was also resolved that a copy of the above resolu- 
tion be sent to the family of Dastur Darabji .* 9 

K. R. Gama’s Death Anniversary 

The twenty-second anniversary of the death of the late 
Mr. K. E. Cama was celebrated on Thursday, the 20th 
August^ 1931, in the hall of the Institute, when the Eev. J. 
McKenzie, M.A., Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay Univer- 
sity, presided. An oil-coloured portrait of Skams-ul-Ulama 
Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Kt., C.I.E., B.A., Ph.D., 
LL.D., prepared by artist Mr. Mancherji F. Pithawala, was 
unveiled by Principal McKenzie who spoke at length on 
Dr. Sir Jivanji’s services in his capacity as Honorary 
Secretary of the Institute and especially as an Oriental 
scholar of wqrldwide repute. 

Dr. Sir Jivanji then delivered his discourse on “ The 
Doctrine of Karma from a Zoroastrian Point of View.” 

K. R. Cama’ s Birthday Centenary 

The late Mr. K. E. Cama was born on the 11th November, 
1831, and a public meeting was convened on the 11th Novem- 
ber, 1931, at the Institute premises, to celebrate his birthday 
centenary. Members of the various societies and institutions 
with which Mr. K. E. Cama was connected in his life-time, 
namely, the Lodge, “ Eising Star of Western India,” the Sir 
Jams£tjee Jejeebhoy Zartoati Madressa, the Mullan Firms 
Madressa, the Mullan Firuz Kitabkhana, the Gnyan Pra* 
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Maidali, the Parsi Girls' School Association, the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, the 
Anthropological Society of Bombay, the Society for makiifg 
Kesearches into the Zoroastrian Religion, the Gatha Society, 
the Theosophical Society and the Rahnumae Sabha, were 
specially invited. 

' The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Bomanji Jamshedji Wadia, 
M.A., LL.B., was in the chair. 

Leading members of the Lodge “ Rising Star of Western 
India," No. 342 S.C., Mr. Abdeali Kajiji, Superintendent 
of Scottish Royal Arch Freemasonry in India, and the 
Master of the Lodge “ K. R. Cama,” No. 1366 S.C., with 
his office-bearers and other members attended the meeting. 
They entered in procession in their masonic regalia with 
implements. t 

Mr, Rustam K. R. Cama, in giving a brief sketch of the 
masonic career of Mr. K. R. Cama, said : ' 

“ Mr. K. R. Cama was initiated and admitted into 
Freemasonry on the 24th August, 1854, in the Lodge 
Rising Star of Western India," of which he was 
an active member for exactly 55 years up to the date 
of his passing away on the 20th August 1909. During 
his masonic career of five decades and five, he had 
occupied the highest offices a Freemason in India 
oould aepire to in the Scottish Constitution. In Craft 
masonry he was appointed Grand Master Depute of the 
Grand Lodge of all Scottish Freemasonry in India, and 
Grand Warden of the Grand Lodge of Scotland. In Royal 
Arch Masonry, he was the Grand Superintendent of Royal 
Arch Masonry in India under Scotland for full fifteen years 
mi Honorary Depute First Grand Principal of Scotland, 
'in order to commemorate his services* to Craft masonry 
under the Scottish Constitution several young enthusiastic 
masons founded Lodge “ K. R. Cama," No. 1366 S.C., 
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whieh was consecrated by Grand Master Depute Dr. SirTe- 
mUlji Bhikhaji Nariman on the 24th August, 1931, being the 
anniversary date of the late Mr. Carnal initiation into Free- 
masonry and of which he (Mr. Rustam) was the first Master* 

• By a coincidence the regular November meeting 6f Lodge 
“K. R. Cama” fell on the same date, i.e., the 11th November, 
as the birthday of the late Mr. K. R. Cama, and Providence 
had thus helped them to unite with the K. R. Cama 
Institute for the purpose of celebrating the centenary 
of a true and faithful servant of Freemasonry such as the 
late Khurshedji Rustamji Cama, who acted well his part as 
a man and a mason during his whole life of 78 years by 
working for the social and religious uplift of his community 
«nd as a public citizen for the civic welfare of his 
countrymen. 

u Owing to his staunch advocacy of the principles and 
ideals of Freemasonry as being on a par with the tenets 
of the Zoroastrian faith, Freemasonry in this city became 
very popular in the Parsi community.” 

Shams-ul-Ulama Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Kt., 
C.I.E., B.A., Ph.D., LL.D., presented the “ Life-sketch ol 
•the late Mr. K. R. Cama,” prepared by him, and delivered 
a discourse on “•The late Mr. K. R. Cama’s Literary Work.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice B. J. Wadia, in his final 
address, said that it was due to Mr. Gama’s religious zeal 
and to his method of religious scholarship and learning 
that the scholars who followed in his wake adopted the 
western scientific method of investigation and research. 
He said that he was studying at College at the time when 
the late Mr. Khurshedji Cama had become well-known as 
an Oriental savant and scholar. Whilst a College student, 
he had heard a good deal of the scholarship and benevolence, 

• of Mr. C$ma* He had the good fortune to speak to Mr. 

• Cama only once in his life and that was at a social gather- 
11 g of the Parsi students of all the Colleges in Bombay in 
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1903* Ar. Wadia considered mo one more entitled to 
speak with authority on Mr. Cama’s literary work than 
Dr. Sir Jivanji Modi. Prof. Darmesteter had, in the 
preface to his monumental work “ Le Zend A vesta,” called 
Mr. Catna a “Dastur laique ” of the Parsi community, 
and he was truly deserving of such a title. Mr. Cama’s 
munificence in helping the cause of education and learning" 
was widely known, and his efforts for the reform of the 
Parsi calendar, as he considered it, were too well-known to 
need mention. He had translated many German works on 
Zoroastrianism, which the K. E. Cama Institute had under- 
taken to publish. The^re were many -social and religious 
usages of the Parsi community which required to be 
reformed, and Mr. Cama had worked strenuously all his 
life for such reforms. 

Translation of the Pahlavi Vendidad 

In order to commemorate the centenary of Mr. Cama's 
birth, an anonymous Parsi donated a sum of Rs. 1,000/- 
to be offered as an honorarium to be paid for the 
•preparation of an English translation of the Avesta 
Vendidad. Whilst thanking the donor for his gift, the 
Executive Committee suggested that the amount was not 
sufficient enough and that a transliteration and English' 
translation of the Pahlavi Vendidad was a great desidera- 
tum. The donor having approved of this suggestion, 
the Executive Committee entrusted, by a resolution 
made at their meeting of 2-7-1929, the work of translite- 
rating and translating the Pahlavi Vendidad to Mr. B.’T. 
Anklesaria, M.A., for an honorarium of Rs. 2,000/-. 

On the occasion of the Centenary Meeting, Mr. B. 
Anklesaria submitted his transliteration and English transla- 
* tion of the Pahlavi Vendidad. He .gave a short account 
of the work already done in connection with the ^Vendidad 
from time to time and stated that a Pahlavi transla- 
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tion of all the Avestan texts including that of the VendidadL 
was prepared by the great Magupat&n Magupat Atarp&t 
Mfcraspend and his disciples, early in the fourth century 
after Christ, during the reign of the Sasanian monarch.' 
"Sh&puhr II. The Pahlavi version was enriched with 
glosses and commentaries by the Magupats and Dasturs 
who followed Atarp&t during the regime of the later- 
Sasanians. 

The attention of the civilized world of letters was 
drawn to the religious scriptures of the Parsis by Anquetib 
du Perron who first translated the Avestan texts of the 
Yasna, Yisperad, Vendidad and some of the Yasts in 
1771 A.C., after having studied the Avesta and the 
Pahlavi under Dastur Darab Kumana of Surat. Johann 
Friedrich .Kleuker published his translation of the Avesta 
texts into German in 1783, and Spiegel did so in 1851-1863- 
Ignace Pietraszewski gave to the world a novel translation 
of the Avestan texts in the Polish and French languages 
in 1862. In India, Dastur Framji Aspandyarji Babadi 
of Surat had, at the express request of the late Mr. Framji 
Cowasji Banaji, prepared a Gujarati translation of the • 
Avestan Vendidad, Yasna and Visperad on the basis of the 
Pahlavi version^ in 1824 A.C. Dastur Rabadi’s transla- 
tion was' lithographed and published by the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1842-43 A.C. 

In January, 1866, the late Mr. K. R. Cama offered, in 
the name of “ the Society for the Promotion of Researches 
into the Zoroastrian Religion,” a prize of Rs. 600/- for 
preparing a correct copy of the Avestan text of the 
Vendidad with the Pahlavi version written underneath the 
’Avestan text, notes on variants in the Avestan and Pahlavi 
texts, and on the differences of view as regards translation, 
particularly noting • the differences from the Pahlavi' ’ 
version and the translations of Dr. Spiegel and Dastur 
Rabadi, a vocabulary of the Avestan words occurring in 
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"the Vendidad in accordance with comparative philology, 
and a refutation of all the misleading criticisms passed 
against the Vendidad. The amount of the prize *was 
latterly raised to Rs. 800/-. When no essay was received 
at the ‘stated time, the conditions of the competition were 
relaxed a little and the prize was advertized again. In 
January, 1869 A.C., Ervad Kavasji EluljiKanga submitted 
his translation of only the A vest an t xt of the Vendidad 
with notes and comments, vocabulary and refutation of 
the criticisms against it. The work was published in 1874. 

Ever since then, new translations of the Avestan text 
of the Vendidad have been made containing references 
to the Pahlavi version and the glosses and commentaries 
contained in the version. But a complete translation oP 
the Pahlavi version has not been attempted up to now, and 
the Executive Committee of the K. R. Cama Institute 
thought fit to take advantage of the munificent offer, made 
by an anonymous Parsi donor, to bring to completion the 
work initiated by Mr. K. R. Cama in 1866 A.C., and to 
present it as a fitting tribute to the memory of the in- 
defatigable Orientalist on his birthday centenary. This 
English translation of the Pahlavi version, as soon as 
published, will give to the world an idea ef the knowledge 
■of the Avestan scriptural lore and the way in which the 
Avestan texts of Zoroastrianism were interpreted sixteen 
centuries ago by the learned exponents of the Zoroastrian 
religion such as Atarp&t MAraspend and his disciples. 

Presentation of a Carpet to the Institute . 

In order to commemorate the event of the auspicious 
-day, and as a tribute of respect to the Institute which 
Jionoured the memory of Mr. Cama, Dr. Sir Jivanji Modi 
presented an Afghan carpet to the Institute. He said that 
it was presented to him by His Royal Highness HJhe Prime 
Minister of Kabul, brother of His Majesty the Shah of 
Afghanistan, during his recent visit to Kabul. 
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,Mr. K. R. Cama’s Collected Works 
•At the suggestion of Prof. N. P. Minocherhomji, the . 
publication of the collected works of the late Mr. K. B. 
"Cama was undertaken. The Life-sketch of Mr. Cama pre- 
sented by Dr. Sir Jivanji will form the first volume and Mr. 
Cama’s English writings and translations from German 
works will occupy the second volume. 

The English Translation of Prof. Dr. Karl F. Geld- 
ner’s “ Die Zoroastrische religion ( Das A vest a)’' 

The work was entrusted to Dr. J. C. Tavadia, B.A., 
Ph.D., of Hamburg in 1927. He has completed it and 
submitted the MS. of his translation, which will be 
published early. 

. Translation of Hamzah-i Ispahani 

In 1930, Prof. Dr. U. M. Daudpota, M.A., Ph.D., was 
entrusted with the work of translating into English the 
Arabic text of Hamzah-i Ispahani’s First Book. He has 
finished his work and handed over the MS. for publication. 

. Copies of two rare MSS. 

Professor M. A. Shushtary of Mysore University 
applied for permission to take copies of two rare MSS. of 
the Mullan Firuz Kitabkhana : “Shareh-i Diwan-i Anvari” 
'(R. VII , 28) and “Shareh-i Aby&t-i div&n-i Kh&q&ni” 
(12. VII, 41). After securing the permission of the Mullan 
Firuz Kitabkhana authorities, Professor Shushtary was 
allowed ’to get the copies prepared for him. 

Lecture 

Dr. Jal C. Pavry, M.A., Ph.D., delivered a lecture 
on “ The Parthian . Empire under Mithradates I,” 
on MondaJ', the 6th July, 1931. Sbaas ul-Ulama Dr. Sir 
Jivanji Jamshedji Modi* Kt., C.I.E., B. A., Ph.D., LL-D., 
was in the chair. ’ 
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Sarosh K. R. Cama Prize Essays 

The “ Sarosh K. R. Cama Prize*’ of Rs. BOO/- Was 
announced in the public newspapers and journals for an 
English translation of the Ab&n, Khorsed, M&h, Tir, Drv&sp/ 
Mifair, Raslinu, Fravardin, E&m and Din Yasts, to be 
submitted on or before the 31st December, 1930. Two com- 
petitors sent in their essays under the nom- de-plumes 
respectively of “ Ahunavaiti ,> and “Vispa srav&o Zara- 
thustri Yazamaide.” Dr. J. C. Tavadia, B.A., Ph.D., of 
Hamburg, wa3 appointed examiner. In his report dated 
10th June, 1931, Dr. Tavadia expressed his opinion that 
he could not consider either of the attempts worth 
recognition. 

The Executive Committee have since reanngunced the 
same subject. The essays are to be submitted on or before 
the 31st May, 1932. 

Another subject announced for the te Sarosh K. R. 
Cama Prize* ’ of Rs. 225/- was the English translation of 
the Ashi, Ast&d, Zamy&t, H&d6kht and Vistflsp Ya*ts and + 
the Afrin-i Paigh&mbar Zaratust, to be submitted on or 
before the 31st December, 1931. 

One essay has been received. m 

The Government Research Scholarship 

On the recommendation of Dr. Sir Jivanji Modi, Mr. W. 
.Ivanow \*as entrusted with the work of preparing a thesis 
<m “ The Gdbri or Dari Dialect” for an honorarium of 
Rs. 1,500/-. 

London Agents 

Messrs. Luzac & Co. were appointed the London Agents 
-of the publications of the Institute. 

* 

XVIJIth International Congress of Orientalists 

'ihe Committee elected Mr. R. P. Masani, M.A., as 
delegate to represent the Institute at the XVIIIth Interna* 
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* tional Congress of Orientalists held at Leiden on the 7th to 
12^h September, 1931. 

Bombay University Scheme of Co-operation 
The Bombay University Library Committee proposed 
a scheme of co-operation between themselves, the Bombay 
"Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, the J. N. Petit 
Institute and our Institute, in order to help, by a 
mutual arrangemetit, in the purchase of some costly 
books which no single Institution can afford to pur- 
chase. The object was that at least one copy of rare 
costly books may be made available in Bombay for 
students to refer to in these Libraries. Dr. Irach J. S. 
Taraporevala and Mr. B. T. Anklesaria were appointed 
representatives of the Institute on the Committee empan- 
nelled fpr the purpose. 

Insurance 

The manuscripts, books, furniture and deadstock 
of the Cama Oriental Institute, and of the Manekji Limji 
Hateria Library, have been insured for Rs. 50,000/- with • 

the Commercial Union Assurance Co. Ltd. 

• 

The manuscripts, books and furniture of the Mullan 
Firuz Kit&bkh&na are separately insured for Rs. 20,000/- 
,by the Committee of the Kit&bkh&na. 

Repair of Manuscripts and Books 

49 ’ MSS* and 5 books of the Cama Institute Library 
were repaired and bound at the cost of Rs. 157-8-0. 

Furniture 

Three new cupboards were purchased this year at 
a cost of Rs. 2S0/-. 

. Shortage of Books 

The Executive Committee requested Ervad Bah- 
tnanji N. Dhabhar; M.A., and Prof. Nadipsha D. 
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cfaerhomji, B.A., to report on the shortage of books and ’ 
journals of the Institute Library. They submitted their 
report after a careful examination of the books of the 
Library: The Executive Committee placed on record their 
appreciation of the disinterested service rendered by 
IJrvad B, N. Dhabhar and Prof. N. D. Minocherhomji. 
Several of the books and journals have since been found 
and steps have been taken to prevent further shortage. 

Oil-Painting of Dastur Ardashirji Mulla Firm 
Mr. Ardeshar Burjorji Mulla Firuz presented to the 
Mullan Firuz Madressa an oil-painting of his grandfather 
Dastur Ardashirji Rustamji Mullan Firuz, who was the 
first Principal of the Madressa from its foundation on the 
2?th August, 1854, up to the day of his death op the 4th 
January, 1864. As our Institute has accommodated the 
Madressa in its premises, the oil-painting has been hung 
in the Institute Hall, by the side of that of Dastur Mullan. 
Firuz, whose name the Madressa and the Kit&bkh&na bear- 

Sasanian Gems and Cameos belonging to the 
Indian Museum , Calcutta 

Mr. Kaikhusru J. Dubash, Solicitor, Joint Honorary 
Secretary of the Bombay Federal Council, sent to the 
Institute a box containing plaster casts of Sasanian Gems 
and Cameos belonging to the Archaeological Section 
of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. The Executive 
Committee have invited members of the Institute and’ 
decipherers of Pahlavi to make an attempt at decipherment 
of the inscriptions on those gems and cameos and have 
resolved to print a photograph album of these gems after 
obtaining the permission of the Director General of 
Archaeology in India. 

Mon . Eugene Burnouf’s Letters 
Mr: Cursetjee Manockjee C&rsetjee presented to the 
Institute an album containing nineteen original* letters* 
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i^om Mon. Btigihe Buimouf, two fftmi Mon. JulesMohl 
igd one from Prof. Charles Lassen of Bonn, addressed 
, to his father tlie late Mr. Manockj.ee Cursetjee between, 
the years 1831 and 1846, as well as copies, of eleven letterin' 
-addressed by Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee to Mon. Burnouf. 

The Executive Committee highly appreciate Mr. C. M. 
Cursetjee ’s gift, and have thought of publishing, if con* 
venient, some of these letters which have not seen the 
light of day. Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi has been 
requested to look into the matter. 

Presentation of Encyclopedia Britannica to the 
JJdwada Library 

!As the Cama Institute Library contained two sets (the 
8th and the 11th Editions) of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
the Executive Committee thought fit to present the set of 
the 8th Edition, belonging to the late Mr. El. R. CaMtf*s 
own collection, to the Udwada Library. 

Publications 

Two numbers of the Journal, Nos. 18 and 19, were 
• published during the year. 

* ^ Donations 

The Executive Committee have accepted, with thunks, 
the following donations received during the year: — 


From the “ Lodge E. R. Cama,’ ’ on the occasion Bs. 

• of the K. R. Cama Birth Centenary ... 101/- 

From a Zoroastrian, as a thanksgiving to God 

for the recovery of dear ones ... 15/. 

From a Zoroastrian, as humble thanksgiving to 

God # ... iia 

From a Zoroastrian, as humble thanksgiving . . . 11/. 

From a' Zoroastrian, in pious . memory of his 

friend Mr. Shapurji Eavasji Hodivala ... 1 (V- 
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From a. Zoroastrian , in memory of his father Rs. 

and sister Roz 26, Mah 2, 1301 A.Y . ... ' 10/- 

From a Zoroastrian, in memory of Seth Jijibhoy 

Dadabhoy on his anniversary (23-4-1931) ... 5/- 

From a Zoroastrian, in memory of Aimae on 

her anniversary (25-4-1931) ... 5/- 

From a friend, in sacred memory of Mr. K. R. 

Cama on the 22nd anniversary of bis death. 5/- 

From a Zoroastrian, in memory of his mother 
on the anniversary of her death (Roz Fra- 
vardin, Mah Khftrd&d, 1801 A .Y.) ... 5/- 


Total Rs. 178/- 

Oeneral Fund 

The General Fond of the Institute showed' a balance 
•of Rs. 2,02,041-5-11 on the 31st December, 1930. At the 
end of 1931 the balance was Rs. 2,01,383-3-2.- 

The Executive Committee tender their sincere thanks 
to Messrs. Navroz A. Davar and Co., Incorporated 
. Accountants, for having worked as Honorary Auditors of 
the Institute. 

Books Purchased 

Manuscripts 

A Multani Manuscript. 

Farokhshi in Avestan characters. 

The Farvardin Yasht in Avestan characters. 

The Behram Yasht in Avestan characters. 

The Aban Yasht in Avestan characters. 

The Farvardin Yasht in Avestan characters. 

The Afrin-i Gahanbar in Avestan characters. 

English 

“Dr. Modi Memorial Volume,” by the Dr. Modi 
Memorial Volume Editorial Board, 1930. 
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“ Persian Painting,” by Baal Gray, 1930. 

“ The Persians,” by Sir Denison Ross, 1931. 

• “ The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upant* 
•shads (Harvard Oriental Series, Vols. 31, 32),” by .Arthur 
Berriedale Keith, 1925. 

“ Classical Studies in Honour of Henry Drisler,” 1894/ 

“ An Etymological Vocabulary of Pashto,” by Georg 
Morgenstierne, 1927. 

“ A Bibliography of Persia,” by Lt.-Col. Sir Arnold T, 
Wilson, 1930. 

“ Ishkashmi, Zebaki and Yazghulami : An Account of 
-three Eranian Dialects,” by Sir George A. Grierson, 1920. 

“ Catalogue of the Persian, Turkish, Hindustani, and 
Pushtu Ms*s. in the Bodleian Library, Part II,” by Dr. H. 
Ethe, 1930. 

“The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate,” by G. Le 
Strange, 1930. 

“Library Handbook and .Index,” by R. G. Kanade, 
B.A.. 1931. 

“The Caliphs and their Non-Muslim Subjects,” by 
-A. S. Tritton, 1930. 

“Islamic Civilization, Vols. I, II,” by S. Kh'uda 
BukHsh, 1929, 1930. 

“ Persian Pictures,” by Gertrude Bell, 1928. 

' “A History of Persian Language and Literature at 
the Mughal Court, Parts I, II, III,” by M. A. Ghani, 1929, 
1930. 

“Persian Literature (The World’s Manuals),” by 
■ Reuben Levy, 1928. . 

“ Poems from the Divan of Hafiz, ” by Gertrude L. 
Bell, 1928. 
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“ Pahlsvi Codices, K 20 and X 20 b (Oodide Aveltici etr 
Pahlavici Bibliothecae Universitatis Hafniengis), Tol. I 
(Introduction by Arthur Christensen},” by the University 
{library of Copenhagen, 1931. 

“ An Introduction to Persian Art since tfie seventh' 
Century A.D.,” by Arthur U. Pope, 1930. 

German 

“Die Grabschrift des Darius zu Nakschi Rustam,” bjf 1 
Dr. Ferdinand Hitzig, 1847. 

“ Grundriss der Neupersischen Etymoiogie," by Patil 
Dom, 1893. 

“ Bilderatlas zur Kunst und Kulturgeschichte Mittel- 
Aaiens,” by Le Coq, 1925. 

* 

“ Beitrage zur Metrik des Awestas und des Bgvedas,” 
by Johannes Hertel, 1927. 

“ Hilfsbueh des Pehlevi, Part I (Texte und Index der 
Pehlevi-worter,” and Part II (Glossary), by H. S. Nyberg, 
1028 . 

“Iranisehe und ArmeniscKe (Geschichte der Indoger- 
manisohen Sprachwissenschaft, Zweiter Tell, VierteT Band, 
Zweite Halfte),” by Hans Reichelt and Heinrich Zeller, 
1927 . 

“ Ein Iramsches Sprachdenkmal und der Nordlichen 
Mongolei (Sitzungsberichte der Koniglich Preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften XXVII),” by F. W. K. 
Muller, 

44 1 Eine Soghdische inschrift in Ladakh, ” 

44 JI Reste eiaer Soghdisehen Ubersetzung des Padma- 
aintamani — dharni Sutra XXXII, ” by F. W. K. Muller, 

44 Soghdische Tc^te I,” by F. W. K. Muller, ft , 

44 II in Doppelblatt aus einOm Manichaisdien Hymnen- 
hu«h (Mahrnaraag),” by F. W. K. Muller, 
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Persia* 

“ Divan Abi Nivas,” by Fariduttul Abi Nivas. 

“ Tarikh-ul Madineh, Vols. I, II.” 1326 Hijri. 

“ Lughat-i-Furs (Asadi’s Neupersisches Wfirtcrbueh),** 
S>y Paul Horn, 1897. 

“ A l Fihrist of Ibn-un Nadim,” by Ibn-un Nadim, 1348 
Hijri. 

Oujerati 

"HUlt *rtl HI® 1*30. 

Books Psesknted 

English 

“ Imperial Library Catalogue, Part II, Subject-Ipdef 
to tbe Author Catalogue, First Supplement,” 1 1929. 

“Racial Intermarriages: Their Scientific Aspect,” by 
J. J. Vimadalal and others, 2 1922. 

“ The Idea of Man and Knowledge in the Conception of 
Persian Mystics,” by L. Bogdanov, 3 1930. 

• “ Stray Notes on Kabuli Persian,” by L. Bogdanov,* 

1930. 

“ A Middle Persian Grammar,” by C. Sale mann 
(translated from German by L. Bogdanov), 4 1930. 

“ Social Customs and Rate Degeneration,” being 4 
lecture delivered by Dr. Jamshed D. Munsiff, 9 1930. 

“ Fifty Years of Theosophy in Bombay,” by K. J. B, 
mdia, 3 1931. _ 

1. Presented by the Government of India, Calcutta. 

2. Presented by Dr, Sir Jivanji jamshed ji Modi, Kt. 

3. Presented by the Author. 

4. Presented by the Trustees of the Parsi Puncbayet Funds aadl 
Properties, Bombay. 

5. Presented by R. B. Paymaster, Esq,, B.A., LL.B, 
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“ Anthropological Papers, Part IV,” by Dr. Jivauji 
Jamshedji Modi, 4 1929. 

“ Address delivered by the Revd. John McKenzie, 
.Vice-Chancellor of the University of Bombay, before the 
'Annual Convocation of the University on the 18lh August 
1931, ” 2 1931. 

“Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. XXI,” by 
tlie University of Calcutta, 6 1931. 

“ The Mobedan Mobed Omid bin Ashavast, referred to 
by Hamza Isphahani. Who was he?” (Reprint from Wilhelm. 
Geiger’s Memorial Volume) by Dr. Sir J. J. Modi, 8 1931. 

“ A Persian Miniature of the XVI Century,” by 
Riza Abbasi from the Russian of F. Rosenberg (translated 
‘ by L. Bogdanov), 3 1931. 1 

“ The Excellence of Zoroastrianism,” by Fraroroze 
Pestonji Wadia, 7 1931. 

“ Sraosha in the Gathas and in the Later Avesta,” by 
N. D. Khandalavala, 3 1929. 

“ A Guide to the Gallery of Miscellaneous Antiquities- 
in Prince of Wales Museum,” by R.^G. Gyani, 8 1931. 

French 

“ La Pens4e de Rabindranath Tagore,” by SushiL’ 
Chandra Mitter, 9 1930. 

“ Les Fleurs de Rhetorique dans l'lnde,” by H. R. 
Divekar, 9 1930. 

6. Presented by the University of Calcutta. 

7. Presented by the Ratheshtar Mandal. 

8. Presented by the Curator, ArchnsolAgioal Section of the Prince- 
§t Wales Museum, Bombay. 

9.. Presented by the Publisher, Adrien Maisonneure, Paris. 
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Persian 

. “Khordeh A vesta,” by Aga Mirza Hasan Kashani, 4 
1232 A.Y, 

“ Tardid Shsli'a it Batalat Shah Makhlu'a,” Afghanistan,* 
*1310 Hijri. 

“ Complete Episode of Shah Yazdagard Sheheriar 
from Shah Nameh together with the * Satire ’ of Hakim 
Firdusi Tnsi on Sultan Mahmud Ghaznavi,” by Behrara 
Pherozeshah Bharucha, 4 1930. 

German 

“ Catalogue Oodieum Manu Scriptorium Bibliothecae 
Begiae Monacensis, Tomi I, Pars VII, Codices Zendicos 
Complectens,” by Christian Bartholomae, 3 1915. 

“Arohaeologische Mitteilungen aus Iran, Band I; 
Heft I, II and HI and Band II, Heft 1-4,” by -Ernst 
Herzfeld, 3 1929, 1930. 

“ Arohaeologische reise im Euphrat und Tigris-Gebiet, 
Friedrich Sarre, Vols. II and IV,” by Ernst Herzfeld,* 
1920. 

Sanskrit 

“ A Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts 
in the Tanjore Maharaja Library, Tanjore, Vols. VII, VIII 
and IX,” by P. P. S. Sastri, 10 1930. 

“ The Apastamba Sulbasutra with the Commentaries 
of Kapardiswamin Raravinda and Sundararaja,” by it 
Shrinivasachar and Vidwan S. Narasinhaehar, 11 1931. 

“ Hemadri u rfe Hemadpant yanche Charitra,” by 
K. A. Padhye,* 1931. 

“ The Vasisthadharmasastram : Bombay Sanskrit and 
Prakrit Series No. 23,” by Revd. Alois A. Ffihrer, 12 1930. 

10. .Presented by the Government of Madras. 

11. P&sented by the Curator, Government Oriental Library, Mysore. 

12. Presented by the Director of Public Instruction, Poona. 




“The Prakriyakaumudi oi Ramachandra, Part II: 
Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit Series, No. LXXXJI, by 
Eao Bahadur K. P. Ttivedi, 18 1931. 

Pahlavi 

“ Dena Vajak i Aichand i Atropat Marespaqdan or. 
Sf u m oi the Sayings of Adarbad Marespand," by Sohrab 
Xayasji Dastur Meberjirana, 4 1930. 

Old Persian 

“ Cuneiform Inscriptions transcribed into Sanskrit 
and A vesta,” by S. K. Hodivala, B.A., 13 1931. 

Gujerati 

“vtHwdl *V' irtf WlWl** M*U. tm 4 

" *‘outu " irll 3lvit VHtlSt* 

$Wl, eft. 

“ Ml. «Ht. H'Sret'ft Httniftil 10% 

aiWfl fctfUd.” 4 

“ oil'll Mlftl UMcftSll Will 

Jrrtl «U a tJt, 4 %<\i. 

“ y'otltHl \K%fl M'suSiU'ft ctqi^lM, S$tK t a’ cl*ll 3. «A," 
<t. «. it. £><W» VM$Uo 5ll€l, 4 t*3o. 

Ml* (3&1 *(^<1,” «*HK *1%4 

3i«u, 4 l**o. 

" M&uSl $4411 l^lal Wl»t ^«li MS* " Mrtl 

«H. l*Jt. 

“ 4«l $U iRi 4t?*lt^ SHlftffi? ^Cl, 2 UkK, 

" 'tw *&«*i et»tc(i fou*u, ouvh*$‘ »h^ 'OVn^dtn," .efywrt 
Sltflt ®ltm itM^ln s*jwt, 3 i*3i. 

“^ittCl ji*<m Mf«m si’% «tw*m *uh« 4 «$t 

tfctH© »lU(o ^tctn *>u$t, oft. 51,14 + is, ttst. 

.'. !*• Pre »e nted by Ardeshir Shapurji Hodivala, Esq., B.*., LL.?, 

14. Presented by Sir Ratan Tata Charities Fund. 1 

15. Presented by Jehapgir I), D. Daruvala. 
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English 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol. XXX, 
Nos. 2-4 (October 1930, January, April 1931), Vol. XXII, 
Nos. 1, 2 (July, October 1931). 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 48, 
No. 3 (September 1930) ; Vol. 50, No. 4 (December 1980); 
Yol. 51, Nos. 1-3 (March, June, September 1931). 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. 
XVI, Barts II-IV (June, September, December 1930) '; 
,Vol. XVII, Parts II, III (June, September 1931). 

Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, 
Vol. IV, Parts III, IV (January, April 1930) ; Vol. V, Parts 
I, II (July, October 1930), III, IV (January, April 1931). 

The Humanist, Vol. Ill, Nos. 6, 7 (November, December 
1930), 8-12 (January-May 1931) ; Vol. IV, Nos. l-4(June- 
September 1931). 

Annals of the BKandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Vol. XII, Parts I (1930), II, III (1931). 

Journal of the Bombay Historical Society, Vol. Ill, 
*Nos. 1, 2 (March, September 1930). 

Iran League Quarterly, Vol. I, Nos. 1-4 (April, July, 
■October 1930, January 1931). 1 

The Asiatic Review, Vol. XXVII, Nos. 89-92 (January, 
April, July, October 1931). 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Vol. V, Nos. 1, 2; Vol. VI, Nos. 1, 2 ; Vol. VII, 
Nos. 1, 2 (1931). 

The Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. VI, No. 4 
(December 1930) ; Vol. VII, Nos. 1-3 (March’, June, Septem- 
ber 1931 ). 

1 Presented by Ur. Sir Jivasji J. Modi. Tbe rest are presented 
by the Publishers. 
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Young Zoroastrian, Vol. IV, Nos. 1-3 (March, June,. 
September 1931). 

Journal of the Society of Oriental Research, Vol. Xlt( r 
Nos. 2-4 (April, July, November 1930) ; Vol. XIV, Nos. 1, 2 
(January, April 1931). 

Review of Philosophy and Religion, being the Journal 
of the Academy of Philosophy and Religion, Vol. II, Nos. 
1, 2 (March, September 1931). 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, Vol. VI r 
Part 2 (1931). 

Annual Bibliography of Indian Archceology for the 
year 1929. 

Proceedings of the Annual Meeting of the Numismatic- 
Society of India, 1930. 

Annual Report of the Archaeological Department of 
H. E. H. the Nizam’s Dominions, 1930. 

British Mazdasnan Magazine, Vol. 7, Nos.. 9, 12 (May, 
August 1931); Vol. 8, No. 1 (September 1931). 1 

Index to the Annual Reports of the Mysore Archaeolo- 
gical Department for the years 1906-1922. 

Report of the Working of the Imperial Library, 
Calcutta, from 1-4-1926 to 31-3-1930. 

Report of the Prince of Wales Museum of Western 
Inc^a for the years 1929-30, 1930-31. 

Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XX, Parts I, II (January, 
April 1929). 

Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica (1927-28). 

German 

Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen der Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften, 192 Jahrgang, Nos. 8-12 (August-Decem- 
ber 1930) ; 193 Jahrgang, Nos, 1-4 (January-April 1931). 

1 Presented by Dr, Sir Jivanji J. Modi. The rest are presented 
by the Publishers. 
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Zeitschriftder Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesells- 
diaft, Band 9, Heft 3-4 (1930) ; Band 10, Heft 1-3 (1931). 

Nachrichten von der Gesellschaft der Wissenschafte'n 
an Gottingen, Heft 3, 4 (1931). 

French 

Journal Asiatique Recueil Trimestriel de Memoires et 
de Notices, Tome CCXV1 (April- June 1930); CCXVII 
No. 1 ( July-September 1930), 2 (October-December 1930) . 
Le Monde Oriental, Vol. XXV, Fasc. 1-3. 

Bibliographic Bouddhique, January 1928, May 1929. 
Italian 

Studi e Materiali di Storia delle Religioni : Anno 
VI, Vol.* VI, Fascioolo 3, 4 (1930) ; Vol. VII, Fascicolo 1, 2 
(1931). 

Sanskrit , Marathi, etc. 

Bharata Itihasa Sanshodhaka Mandala Mandir, Vol. 
XI, Nos. 2 (1930), 3, 4 (1931) ; Vol. XII, No. 1 (1931). 

Telngu 

Journal <$£ the Telugu Academy, three numbers. 

Oujerati 

t» *■«« *, v (^vh*— t*a*)r 

*1. U t-3 *£*1, ttHlVH* T*l\). 
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LIABILITIES 

Rs* a. p. 

Fuad 

*,01,J83 3 1 

Fellowship Fund 

3 sss 0 * 

Dr. B. J. Khory Fund 

14,529 8 • 

flarosh K. B. Cama Fund ... 

6, til 5 8 
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GEOLOGICAL REFERENCES IN 
ORIENTAL SCRIPTURES. 

By M. B. Pith a wall a, Esqr., B.A., B.Sc., 

F.G.S., M/R.A.S. 

The challenge of modern science to ancient religion? 
has been frequently given in recent years. It has occu- 
pied the minds of many thinking people and a solution 
of the question is anxiously desired. But the trouble is 
not so much with the anxiety with which it is solved but 
with the method of its solution. Just as there is much 
in the old accepted religious beliefs which uptodate 
scientists cannot easily swallow, so there are some patent 
thoor'bfi and hypotheses propounded by scientists which 
can nevlt' solve the problem of life satisfactorily. No 
longer should the world dabble in the kind of dual con- 
test wherein science and religion are at complete vari- 
ance. Both of them must now be united and a reconcile 
*&i«n sought. 

An attempt has been made in the present essay to 
correlate the scienoe of geology with some of the most 
important passages about the earth in oriental Scriptures, 
especially the Iranian. Geology is comparatively quite 
a new science, but the knowledge of the old Iranian 
people concerning the nature of the mother earth appears 
to u»to be startling. This shows how there are at least 
some ways in which a union of religion and science could 
be brought about. 

First of all, let us look to the rationale of creation 
as depicted in the Dinkard. The pro*- 
tion. ** ° rea " cess of evolution, both inorganic and 
organic, whioh has only been recently 
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re-discovered by scientists, was not quite unknowk to the 
Aryans of Iran. “ The heavens, water, the earth, trees 
(plants), cattle (animals), and men are considered a ( s 
creations belonging to this world. Of these, water was 
created after the creation of the heavens, and upon that 
water as the power, that keeps its formation in an uni- 
form condition, blows continually the invisible wind 
of heavenly nature. After water the earth, alter it the 
trees (plants), after them cattle (animals), and at last 
man was created ,” 1 Thus the order of creation is just 
as it is in Darwinism, and man is acknowledged as the 
very crown of it. What in Genesis 2 * is referred to as a 
day of creation is in terms of geology an age or epoch, a 
period of time which the earth took to evolve itself 
gradually. 

c- 

In [the Zend-Avesta, the earth is considered^) ^ be 
Nature of the ‘'broad, round and far stretch^d’^, and 
€artl1 - also “ gaily rotating .” 4 

Though the sun and not the earth was thought to 
in motion, the idea about the roundness of the earth 
was correct as can be seen from the following: “OwiiTg 
to the earth being round, the sun in its nation always 
shines for the beauty, the refulgence and the lustre of 
half the earth .” 5 

Even the earth’s interior was considered to be in a 
The earth’s in- P^stic state at first. Geologists have 
terior. now come to believe that below , the 

solid crust of the earth is floating a 
viscous magma (sima), and the author of the Bundahishn 


1 Diukard by Dastur Peshotan Sanjana, V\>1. Ill, p. 16/. 

2 Genesis 1, 1. 3 Meher Yasht, 24, 95. 

4 Gathas, Ys 44. 6. 5 Dk. op. cit %t Y 0 1. I, p. 12. 
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had some very pertinent remarks to make : “ As the 
^il spirit rushed in, the earth shpok and the substance 
•of mountains was created in the earth. First Mt. Elburz 
.Arose; afterwards the other ranges of mountains of the 
middle of the earth ; for, as the Elburz grew forth, all the 
•mountains remained in motion, for they have all grown 
iorth from the root of Mt. Elburz. 1,1 It was also known 
that there was a common origin of all lands with the 
mountains forming the core of the continents: “After- 
wards about that wonderful shaking out from the earth, 
they say that a great mountain is the knot of lands and the 
passage for the waters (fluids) within the mountain is 
the root which is below the mountain; they forsake the 
upper parts so that they may flow into it, just as the roots 
of trees •pass into the earth ; a counterpart of the blood 
in the -arteries of men, which gives strength to the whole 
body.” 1 2 What a splendid reminder this of the theory of 
isostacy and the buoyancy of the earth's crust! The earth 
is verily a prototype of the human body: “ As air moves 
about in the body of man, so it always moves about 

within the earth for its improvement As injury is 

caused in the body by irregular ways of behaviour 
productive of change, so when the passage of air is stop- 
ped in the earth by contrary movements, injury is caused 
in the direction in which the passage of air is stopped 

owing to no rent being found by it The air within 

the earth is always heated by fire and that it rushes up 
from below causing it injury thereby and splitting it 

into two parts As in the body of man, wind is 

known to be raised up by fire, so in the earth, earth- 
quakes and other injuries are caused.” 3 


1 Bundehesh, S.B.E., Vol. V, Chap. VIII. 4. 2 Ibid. 

3 Dk. op. cit„ Vol. II, p. 116*117. 
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The Elburz is the mountain of mountains in the Bun- 
Mountain for- dahishn. Like the Aravalli range of India^ 
roation and earth- which in the past geological ages was* 
quake. probably higher than the highest moun- 

tain in the world, viz., the Himalayas, the Elburz of today 
is but the degraded and denuded remnant of a once 
giant mountain system, which was “ around this earth; 
the other mountains have grown out of it, in number 
2244. Like the Himalayas, too, it is spoken of as having, 
risen in three successive stages of upheaval : “ The 
Elburz ever grew till the completion of eight hundred 
years — two hundred years upto the star station, two 
hundred years upto the moon station, and two hundred 
years upto the endless lights.” 1 2 It rose so high that on 
its summit there was “no night, no darkness, < no fog,~ 
no clouds.” 3 


Thus the mountains of the earth as its backbones 
Vulcauicity. were creafce( l, but not without the effects 
of vulcanicity. There is a very appro- 
priate reference to volcanic eruptions in Zorepastan , a Pa- 
halavi work of the time of Nosherwan the Great : “ When 
heat accompanied with vapour is collected within the 
interior of the earth, a kind of force is generated within 
it; and when on the continuous application of heat the 
vapour finds no room to contain itself, it exerts a power 
in consequence of which the earth bursts and the hot 
vapour issues out through the rent. And if at any time 
the earth happens to be dry, it becomes very difficult 
.for the vapour, accompanied with the heat of fire to 
rend itself the superincumbent stony ground and to 
issue out, and the movements which the heat of the fire 


makes ,§t the time with the help of nature to issue out r 


1 Bd. op. cit. } XII, 2. 3. 2 Bd, op cit. y XII* 1* 

o Meher Yaslifc 50. 
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.-shake the earth to some extent and when the powerful 
^foroe of the heat of fire accompanied with vapour shake# 
d;he earth, it rends some portion of the interior of the 
^earth .” 1 The internal hoat of the earth is called 
Berezi-savang in the JBundahishn . 2 So powerful 
were the volcanic eruptions in Persia that there is no 
wonder if the ancients deified Fire as the very soul of 
the earth and the centre of the universe. Volcanic out- 
bursts occupy a considerable area of Persia* and the 
highest mountain Damavand in the Elburz chain is a 
volcano, which “ although dormant in the historic period 
is of recent formation, and still gives vent to heated 
.gases .” 3 

Altogether there were seven continents called Kesh- 
T , , wars 4 (Avesta) and Dvipas (Puranas). 

They were separated by the intervening 
seas and were difficult to cross 5 . Khaniras Bami was the 
^centre of them all, all other lands having surrounded it . 6 

The conflict between land and sea so well marked in 
the phenomenon of upheaval or subsi- 
•subsi^dence. &nd dence was also well understood by the 
ancients. “ The second conflict was 
waged with the water. This flood produced by Tishtar 
was before man was born on the earth 1,7 when “ all the 
noxious creatures remained within the earth .” 8 This 
shows how there must have been an orogenic movement 
taken place before the Pleistocene period when man was 
born. 

1 Dk. op . ciU II, p. 116-117 footnote. 

2 Bd. op, cit, XYII. 1-3. 

3 Rncyolopselia l5ritannica, article on Persia. 

4 Ys. XXXII. 3. 5 Dk. I p. 4. 6 Bd. XXL 23, 

7 Bd. VII. 1. 8 Bd. VII. 7. 
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But before this inundation brought about by Tishtar/ 
and the birth of the seas, there was one mass of la»d r 
one vast continent as was hinted by Bishop Casartelli 1 
and is generally believed after Wegener's theory of 
continental drift : “ On the day when Tishtar produced 
the rain, when the seas arose therefrom, the whole place, 
half taken up by water, was converted into seven portions. 
This portion as much as one-half is the middle and six 
portions are around ; those six portions are as much as 
Khaniras .” 2 Again, the wide-formed ocean keeps one- 
third of this earth on the south side of the border of the 
Elburz and so wide-formed is the ocean that the waters 
of a thousand lakes is held by it, such as the source 
Ardui Sura which some say is the principal lake ." 3 

Oriental scholars will have now to revise their notions 
regarding pre-historic lands and seas 
Tethyl^Sea ^ t,ie an( l r i yers aud lakes in the light of this 
new science of geology. The sea, 
Vourukasha, for instance, identified as the Caspian sea, 
Is pictured in the Avesta to have such a tremendous 
dimension that it cannot be the present remnant of the 
Paleo-Mesozoic Mediterranean sea, but the. vast Tethys sea 
itself, which once covered the lands north of the Indian^ 
peninsula, and practically the greater parts of Afghanis- 
tan, Persia, North Arabia and Asia Minor. The present 
Mediterranean, the Black and the Caspian seas are only 
the remnants left of it. And so is the river of rivers 
Ardui Sura, mythical in the opinion of philologists but 
^eal at first and now completely lost in the desert zone of 
Central Asia in the eyes of geologists. It is difficult to 
locate it in modern Persia, as there is no doubt that the 
gea has receded from many parts of the continent of Asia r 

1 Philosophy of the Sassanidee, translated by Phiroze Jamasp. 

2 Bd.XI 2. 3 Bd. XIII. 1. 
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leaving them as dry deserts, e.g ., the Gobi. The same is 
also the case with the Sarasvati river mentioned in the 
Rig Veda . “ Sarasvati, appearing in the form of this 
river, has been breaking, with her strong and swift 
waves, the high elevations of hills, like those who dig up 
fox roots .” 1 Also “ May Sarasvati, Sarayu and Sindhu^ 
the rivers which flow with huge waves, come here to pro- 
tect us .” 2 This shows that in the age of the Rig 
Veda at least, the Sarasvati was as important a river as 
the Sindhu, but to-day it is almost lost in the Rann of 
Cutch. Even Ardui Sura is “ as large as all the waters 
flowing on the surface of the earth, flowing from the 
Hukere mountain into the sea Vourukasha ” 3 Bestowing 
purity qp all earthly things, Ardui Sura was pure and 
spotless herself : “ Through the warmth and clearness 
of the water purifying more than other waters, every 
thing continually flows from the source Ardui Sura .” 4 
In all probability this river of rivers must have been lost 
in the deserts of Central Asia, probably the Gobi desert. 

m 

That tides on theflearth’s surface are caused by the 

Tides and ebbs gravitational force exerted on it by the 
• moon was surprisingly known to the 
Persian Aryans: “Concerning the flow and ebb it is 
said that everywhere from the presence of the moon two 
winds continually blow, one they call the down draught 
(ebb) and one the up draught (tide ).” 5 

But more interesting than this is the theQry of rain 
_ , promulgated in the Iranian scriptures. 

and rain, The cause of ram is the Creator 

And those who are the instruments of 
carrying up water # from below by means of the force 
of jjpteafrand the power of wind and who send it back 

1 Rig Veda VI. 61. 1. 2 Rig Veda X. 64. 9. 

3 Avan Yfc. I • 4 Bd. XIII. 3. 5 Bd. XIII. 13. 
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below in its native force are the Yazads. Its whole 
original mass reaches from the sea to the limits of tlfe 
vapour-formed clouds and so long as its original mass 
goes again and again from the sea, so long it rains upon 

the earth And the chief that is highest in rank 

among all these managers is Tishtar. and. he 

performs the work of drawing water from sea, rivers 
and springs and other places by means of the power of 
the wind and of giving it in the form of clouds, and of 
taking it hither and thither as clouds in the shape of 

water-lifting vapour and of taking it aloft * n Hail 

and snow were also found to be similarly caused : ** The 
cause of small and large drops (of rain), of hail and snow 
is air in different forms. If the air contains heat, the 
drops that fall are small, and if it contains moisture, 
large drops fall : if it is cold, it snows, and if it is dry, 
hail falls .’ ?2 There is a similar account of the forma- 
tion of rain given also in the A vesta : “ He (Tishtar) 
agitates the sea (Vourukasha), he agitates it more and 
more, makes the sea waters flo\#on ; he produces tides, 
makes them flow on ; he produces heavier tides and 
fills all the sea shores full of waters. Then he stands up 
from the sea Vourukasha, he the star Satavaesa also 
stands forth from the sea Vourukasha : then vapour 
gathers round the mountain Hindu Kush ( which is in the 
middle of the ocean), and rises tip . Thereafter, Tishtar, 
the maker of clouds, carries the vapours along. In. what- 
ever directions he (Tishtar) moves, wind blows at first : 
and then the strong Mazda-made wind carries rain, 
clouds and hail towards all the seven continents .” 3 

The qualifying clause added after the name of the 
mountain is very significant. It means perhaps 'that the 

1 Dk. VII, p. 147-148. :> ibidT 

3 Tir Ywht 82, 33, 
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“Tethys Sea still surrounded that part of the land in 
itfiiich it stood and that can only be the case in the 
pre- Tertiary times. 


Floods 

glaciation 


and 


One of the most interesting legends current among 
the Asian peoples is that of the Flood? 
That such floods must be actual and 
natural events in those post-Tertiary 
times and after the great physico-geographical changes 
resulting in the Asia of recent times cannot now be 
denied. Many parts of the country situated in big river 
basins were then liable to disastrous river floods. Some 
of them must also have been caused by glaciation in 
suitable localities. We have a very significant passage 
in the Vendidad showing a phase ot the glacial age : 
“ And Ahura Mazda spoke unto Yima : 0 lair Yima, son 
of Vivangha, upon the material world the evil winters are 
about to fall that shall bring the fierce deadly snow : 
upon the material world the evil winters are about to 
fall that shall make the snow creep downwards frqm 
high mountains to the valleys of the river Ardui Sura.” 1 
This is a probable reference to the glacial conditions of 
the land duriflg the early Peshdadian period. Usually 
the ground was not within the zone of snow for, say the 
Scriptures : * 4 Before that winter the country would bear 
plenty of grass for cattle, before the waters had flooded 
it. Now after the melting of the snow, 0 Yima, a place 
wherein the footprints of a sheep may be seen would 
be a wonder of the world.” 2 There has been a tenden- 
cy among Orientalists to connect the Vara which King 
Jamshed made for the drowning world with the Arc of 
Noah. But there seems to be no trace of glaciation in 
the following passage taken from the Old Testament : 

“ And behold, I, even I, do bring a flood of waters upon 


1 Yd. II. 22. 


2 Vd. 11.24. 
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the earth to destroy all flesh wherein is the breath of 
life tinder heaven ; and everything that is in the earth- 
shall die.” 1 

There is no reason to believe that such floods as are 
pictured above were always simultane- 
The Ice Age. ous. The Pleistocene age is known to 
have experienced frequent glacial and 
inter-glacial periods, to prove which however, substantial 
physical evidences such as, moraine, boulder beds, glacial 
valleys etc. are reguired. Until such are found by geolo- 
gists in Central Asia, nothing definite can be pronounced. 
There was no doubt, however, that in most parts of Asia 
during this particular period the climate was cold and 
humid and floods were rather common. Such sudden 
drops in the temperature of the land was ascribed to the 
evil spirit : “Evil winters were let loose by a demon, death- 
causing.”* Even the Biblical flood was caused by God’s 
wrath, provoked “ by the wickedness of the world.” 3 

* ‘ The age in which iron implements were made for 

. , the first time came long after the age 

The Age or . . . 

lrou. of agriculture, which ^as first intro- 

duced by Yima (Jamshed). The prac- 
tice of cultivating the soil followed the settling down of 
the Aryans in homes, which they called their own un- 
like the nomads of preceding times. But agriculture 
was not delayed till the art of smelting iron was dis- 
covered. The age of iron was in the late Neolithic 
times, which, archaeologists put at about 20,000 years* 
afeo. This gives us, therefore, a clue to the probable age 
of some portions of the Scriptures, such as the Vendidad 
in which agriculture is considered to be only next to 

t 

r— — — — 

1 Genesis VI. 17. 2 Vd. II. 22. 

3 Genesis VI. 
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righteousness and the noblest of professions. 1 It must 
net be, then, less than 20,000 years*— a figure which would 
make Oriental scholars of the type of Darmesteter 
•to blush ! 


This leads us to one of the most debated problems 
which we have to face nowadays, viz % > 
Aryan *Home^ ^ l° catlon °* the original Aryan home. 

There are serious pitfalls, too, in this 
borderland of geology and archaeology, but all the same 
it is a most interesting and instructive piece of research 
which is anxiously awaited and which is bound to throw 
a flood of light on several obscure passages in the Zend- 
Avesta and the Rig Veda. Neither the speculative theory 
of Bal Qangadhar Tilak of the Arctic Home, 2 nor its 
equally strange counterpart put forth by Dr. A. C. Das, 3 
* viz., Saptasindhu Aryan home, will now hold good. The 
attention of the scientific world is at present arrested by 
the discovery of fossils and human skulls in the region 
of the Gobi, on the shores of which pre-historic lake 
perhaps was bom the first human couple— Mashya and 
Mashyai, and from which centre of distribution were 
sent out a series of expeditions by the Aryan race to 
the various parts of the then known world. It shall be 
the joint function of palaeontologists and archaeologists to 
help Oriental scholars to solve this problem of locating 
finally the first Aryan home on the surface of the earth. 


1 Vd. III. 2 Arctic Home in the Vedas. 

3 Rig Vedic Iudia by A. C. Das, Calcutta 1927, 



DANTE AND PERSIA 

Nummary of an article entitled “ Dante e la Persia” 
by Dr. Carlo Formiehi in Nuova Antologia ( Anno 66 — 
Fascicolo 1424-16 Luglio 1931— A. IX.) 

[In September 1 931 Count Galleani d’Agliano, the Consul-General 
of Italy in Bombay, during an interview, kindly drew my attention to 
the above article from the pen of Dr. Carlo Formiehi, who had kindly 
delivered before the K, R. Cama Oriental Institute a lecture on “ Medi- 
tative and Active India’’ on the 14th March 1926 I requested the 
Count to kindly eret prepared for this journal a summarv of the article. 
He has kindly done so, and has also presented to the Institute a copy 
of the Journal. I beg to express my thanks to him for cthe trouble 
he has taken in the matter.— Editor.] 

The Parsis are the descendants of the ancient Persians. ' 
In India they form a notable community, especially in Bom-' 
bay, and are very prosperous in trade and industries, the 
^uit of their energy and skill. Loyal to ancestral traditions 
they have religiously preserved the sacred books which their 
fathers, driven from their country by Islamic intolerance, 
brought with them to more tolerant Iftdia. They are 
recognized in the streets of Bombay by their characteristic 
head-gear. 

They count many learned men among them. The Cama 
-Oriental Institute possesses codices and rare editions of the 
ancient texts, promotes Iranian Studies, and publishes an 
important Review, in constant and active correspondence 
with Orientalists of Europe and America. 

Five years ago I was invited by the Cama Institute to 
give a lecture and was introduced to my audience, 
mostly of Parsis, by the venerable Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji 
Modi, an Iranic scholar of repute and a passionate admirer 
4 >t Dante, about whom he wrote several articles, collected in 
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one volume under the title of “Dante Papers”. 

, These he kindly presented to me, thus flattering my 
national pride when I saw his “ Massimo Poeta” of Italy air 
object of eager study even by the Parsis of Bombay. I read 
the book with interest, and I think it now worth while to 
draw the attention of readers of Dante to the theories' 
expounded by the learned author. 

The learned Parsi scholar naturally limits his research 
what, in the Divina Commedia, refers to Persia, and which 
he thinks may be an echo of or a borrowing from Persian 
lore. # 

He queries : What can then be the connection of Dante 
with Persia? In a passage of Paradiso, Canto 19, v. 112-114, 
Dante sp^ks of the Persians, whose just kings be contrasts 
with the unjust Christian kings. 

“What could the Persians say to your monarchs?” 
“When they will see that open volume wherein all their 
crimes are revealed ? ” 

From the above quotation Dr. Modi infers that DauJ^ 
considered the Persians to be a just people, and since he 
praised them, he must have known them. Dante (continues 
the Doctor) canaiot refer to Zenghis Khan, of whom he *may 
have heard through Marco Polo. A man like Zenghis Khan 
could not find favour with Dante. Dante surely refers to 
Noshirwan, Chosroes I, who obtained the denomination of 
Just. 

. 'Though the conjecture appears to us somewhat vague 
and uncertain, still we note what Dante mentions about -the 
Persians and their kings “ who might draw matter of 
scandal, if they came to know of the shameful deeds of the 
Christian kings”. 

What interests tfs most is the questions raised by Dr. 
Modi. Can we then infer that ‘1 Dante was a disciple, an* 
imitator of our Ardai Viraf”? krdai Viraf lived probably 
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in the VI century A.D. He tried to stem the tide of 
contemporary scepticism and Jto revive the doctrine Of 
Zaratliushtra. Privileged to visit the regions where the good 
are re^r^ed and the wicked punished, Ardai Viraf reached 
the terjr^presence of God, in order to bring back saving 
message to men of good will. 

Having taken the soporiferous potion, Viraf fell into 
a kind of lethargic coma for seven days and nights. On 
avmakening he summoned a scribe to whom he dictated the 
vision which we here summarize. (The summary of the 
vision follows here.) 

v 

Even admitting that Dante could not possibly have 
known and read the vision of Viraf, one cannot but 
recognize remarkable strange concordances not only in the 
general lines, but in many details of the Persian ^narrative 
in the poem of Dante. 

Dr. Modi groups these concordances under different 
heads. These concordances are many. Are they the result 
of chance 1 ? Is it feasible to assign to them a scientific 
mson? 

; J)ante must have drawn his materials from various 
f ounces, jso me of them are— 

Bk, VI of the Aeneis 
Sketches of Perpetua and Felicita 
The Story of Trajaso, by Paul Deacono in tbe life, 
of St. Gregory 

The Vision of Drithelm (Venerable Bede) 

Adamnan (VIII Century A.D.) 

Wettin of Reiehenau 
PrudCntius 
Charles the Said 

Charles the Grosso 

* * 

St. Brandon 
St. Patrick 
St. Paul 
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Walkelin 

Albericus of Monte Casino 

Matilda 

BrunettqLatini 
and to the abovenarhed sources, Dr. Modi would add YiBaf- 
nameh. But how could Dante hive come to the knowledge 
of the book? On this point Dr. Modi advances 1 Hie following 
theory. 

(a) Dante was enrolled in the register of tke Guild of 
Physicians and Farmacists and as such he must have had 
frequent and uninterrupted relations with the Eastern 
markets. A Florentine Farmacist would be also a dealtr 
in precious stones and in respect of this item of trade the 
farmacists of Florence (Venice, Pisa, Genova) were the link 
between India— -Persia and France and England. 

* ( b ) During his exile Dante made the acquaintance with 
the leached Israelite Emmanuel ben Salomo of Rome, the 
writef of a poem dealing with a vision of Hell and Paradise, 
■and having so many points of contact with the Divine 
Comedy* sp as to make an exchange of views between, the* 
two writers a practical certainty. The prophet Daniel^ 
personage so closely connected with Iran that some scholars 
would identify hfm with Zoroaster himself, is the gui<Jp : ii* 
lieu of Virgil. Is it not likely that Emmanuel, Dapte’d 
friend And well-ver.se d in the literature of Iran, supplied 
fo Da«te the materials for the vision? 

(4 Ireland represents mysterious relations with Iran. 
Her very name Erin suggests hypothetic connections* 
confirmed by the undeniable similarity between the Story of 
Cucallfn apd^Conloch and that of Sorab and Rustom of 
Shahnarileh. As this last* story migrated into Ireland so 
the original version of the visit of an Iranian saiht to thf 
worlds beyond tfe tombs may have travelled thither^ and 
furnished file'" material to Adamnan for his vision. Q&e 

•* ' < t 
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conjecture is a plausible one— that Dante may have known 
the work of the Irish saint and therefrom drawn ideas and 
inspirations. 

Dj\ Modi in other words would seem, to adopt the view 
of C. S. Boswell (in an Irish Precursor of Dante) that 
Dante drew on the legends of the primitive church which 
according to Boswell were derived partly from classic,- 
partly from Hebrew traditions modified and transformed 
by * Caldena, Zoroastrian, and Egyptian influences. 
Undoubtedly in Dante there is an echo of Persian- 
eschatological doctrines, the echo is faint, but it does exist, 
ai!& only a deaf man can miss it. 

Another important question bearing on our subject 
would be the study of the antologies between the mystic 
language of the “ Pedeli d’Amore” with Rosa, t&e woman 
of the earliest Italian poetry, and Rosa, the goal of love in 
the romance of the Rose and in Pi ore, the last scope of. 
Dante’s sacred pilgrimage. 

This last interesting question of the relations between 
^he mystic poetry of Persia and that of the Pedeli d’Amo^e 
appears to have escaped the notice of Dr. Modi; or fifr 
would have made it to confirm his theory, tending to 
connect Dante with Persia. , , * ' * 

\ t v * 

In conclusion, I incline to the opinion that Dante had 
ho direct knowledge of the Viraf-nameh or of the mystic 
Persian poetry or of the Rosa beloved by the mystic nigh- 
tingale of the East. 

Dante mentions the Persians but once ; surely he would 
l^ve referred to them again and again, had he known about 
JJarathushtra, Ardai Viraf, the nightingale an<j the Rose. 

There are, however, undeniable Persian elements in 
Dante but these are, so to say, unconscious, and drawn 
from the popular Christian traditibns which in turn had 
assimilated them through a secular process of infiltration 
and slow propagation frpm Persia to ohr shores. 



.the mand^eans (T$u; so-called 

CHRISTIANS OF St. JOHN, tMe 
BAPTIST) OF THE EUPHRATES: 
VALLEY. INFLUENCE OF ZOROAS- 
TRIANISM UPON THEIR GREiSD, 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 

By Db. Sib Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. 

I 

INTRODUCTION. 

In the September 1929 issue of the Journal of the 
[American Oriental Society, 1 there is an interesting article, 
•headed “ The Origin and Antiquity of the Mandeans,” by 
’Mr. C. H. Kraeling. This article led me to have a look into 
the articles on the Mandseans in Revd. James Hastings' 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 2 and in the Ency-^ 
dopsedia Britannica, 3 by Dr. Wilhelm Brandt, and by 
Professor Kessler, respectively. We have also a recent 
interesting article on the subject from the pen of Dr. - 
Vincent Taylor. 4 The study of these articles has led 
me to see, that Zoroastrianism must have exerted 4 
great influence upon the creed, manners and customs 
of this old sect of the Euphrates 5 Valley. This paper 
is intended to point out the various similarities that 
exist be tween the 'beliefs, manners and customs of the 

1 Vol, 4ft; tfo. 3, pp. 195-218. 2 Yol. 8, “pp, 308-393. 

3 ,9|h Edition, Vol. XV, pp. 46747Q. 

4 Hibbert Journal of April 1930. « The Mandseans and the 

fourth Gospel,” pp. 531-546. \ 

> 5 The Iranian name of the Euphrates is Frat ))♦ The first 

part * eu’ in the modem name is Gr. ‘En’, good, and is nsed for eupho. 
DJ* The ntme means 'rthogood Frfit ” 
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SSandseans and those of the Zoroastrians, to enable scholars 
to see, to what a great extent Zoroastrianism must have in- 
fluenced Mandffiism. Unfortunately, we have not sufficient 
materials here, in Bombay, to study Mandceism, at first hand* 
and even at second hand. For example, Mr. Kraeling gives a 
bibliography of recent publications on this ancient sect, but/ 
, on inquiry from the Librarian of the B. B., Royal Asiatic 
Society here, I was told on 19th December 1929, that “ None 
of the books are in the Library.” I hope that some Avesta- 
Pablavi scholars of the West with fuller materials at their 
disposal in the libraries of the West, may take up the 
question of similarities and throw more light on the subject. 
My limited study leads me to say, that the Mandseans, if not 
originally a Zoroastrian sect, were a sect very much 
influenced by Zoroastrianism. 


Tacts supporting 
the view of their 
being a Zoroastri- 
sm Beet. 


There are two main facts which, lay- 
ing aside the question of similarities, help 
us to say, that the Mandaaans are the 
remnants of a Zoroastrian sect : 


1, Firstly, the fact that their books run down Moses, 

Christ and Mahomed, but not Zoroaster. 

2. Secondly, the fact that the Sassanians, though they 
are said by some to have persecuted the Mam* 
chaeans and the Christians, did in no way harass 
the Mandoeans. 


Before coming to the subject of the similarities, I will 
fiay a few words as to who the Mandseans were. 


II 


^HO ARE THE MANDJ3ANS ! 

Dr. Brandt thus speaks of "these people “ The 
Manda^ans claim our interest not only as feeing a separate 
surviving branch of the Semitic stock, bat also o n account 
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of their religion, their language, and their sacred literatutq. 
Resides the records of their religious teaching and their reli- 
gious poetry, that literature includes fragmentary remains 
.and revisions of ancient Gnostic speculation, and myth. 
.Adherents of the Mandsean faith, either as large communi- 
ties, or as distinct family groups, were to be found somO 
forty years ago— and may perhaps still be fbund— in cities 
and smaller market towns on the lower Euphra.te#, tbfl^ 
lower Tigris, and the rivers which water the eastern ‘I rSgf 
al-‘arabi and the adjacent Persian province of Khuzistart 
■(Arabistan). It is, indeed, necessary for them to live in the 
neighbourhood of rivers, since immersion in flowing water, 
is an essential, and certainly the moat characteristic fea- 
ture of their religious practice .” 1 Rev. Tayldr, though he 
has some objections of Bis own, thus gives the view of many 
continental scholars : “ The suggestion, which has appear- 
ed to a number of continental scholars, is that in course of 
time this sect migrated to the lower courses of the Euphrates, 
iind that those beliefs pf an originally Jewisli-Gnostic 
character combined with Babylonian-Persian ideas to form 
a syncretism which reached its summit in the Parsee doc- 
trine of the King of Light .” 2 Rev. Taylor adds that “ the 
interest of Jo^n the Baptist has the appearance of a later 
development .” 3 

They are a handful of people among the large population 
-of the Euphrates valley. At one time, they formed a large 
feet, but are now reduced to a small number. They li^e 
mostly in Southern Babylonia near Basrah and in Bagdad 
and in Dizful and Shuster in Khuzistan. They are also 
known as Sabians and Nasorseans or St. John's Christ- 
ians. They are spoken of as “ an Oriental sect of great 
.antiquity, interesting to the theologian as almost the only 

1 Hastings* Enc/clopasdia of Keligion and Ethics, Vol. VIII, 
380, col. 1. 

8 Hibbert Journal of April 1930, p. 048. 


8 lm. 
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«6trviving example of a religion, compounded of Christian:, 
heathen and Jewish elements on a type which is essentially" 
that of ancient Gnosticism.” 1 Among the heathens, the 
writer seems to include the Zoroastrians also. 

The Mandeeans are a very old sect. The script of 
their language is said to belong to the 
Ja h tct ADt,qUlty ^ rst «entary 2 A.C. ; so, they must have 
' * existed as a separate people or tribe long- 

before Christ. Professor Kessler speaks of them as “ an 
Oriental sect of great antiquity ”. 3 


The Mandeeans are something like the remnants of ff 
lost tribe. They were “ a forgotten 1 
people ” till late “in the 16th century r 
when the attention of Europe was drawn 
to them by the Portuguese, who then “ dominated the Indian 


The Discovery of 
their Sect. Their 
persecution. 


ocean, establishing themselves securely at Goa on the 
Indian and at Muscat on the Arabian coast, and ixr 
the harbours of Ceylon”. 4 When the Portuguese esta- 
blished themselves in the Persian Gulf, the Jesuits, who 
founded missions there, discovered after a stay at Basra, 
that these people, known also as Sabbi or Sabeans “held 
John the Baptist in honour and baptized 5 .their children, 
and so came to believe that this baptistic people were already" 
semi-Christians and needed only a little instruction in 
order to become good Catholics.” The Jesuits tried to 

convert them into Christianity, but, not succeeding to do so, 

■< *■ > 

1 Encyclopaedia Britanuica, 9th ed., Vol. 15, p. 467, col. 2. 

2 Revd. James Hastings’ Encycl. of Religion and Ethics f 
p. 386, col. 2* 

3 Encycl. Britannica. op. cit •, p. 467, col. 2. 

4 Revd. James Hastings’ Encycl. of Religion and Etliios, 

ci t. f p#, 8*91, col. 1* <■* 

6 The word is not to be understood in the sense of Christiaxr 
baptism, fcut as a kind of sacred bath. 
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M induced the pasha to order the Safety under threat of 
fines, or bodily penalties, to at|en<i the Roman Catholie 

place of worship In this why the work of 

Conversion was set on foot, supported, however, by Rules of 
food and clothing to the children of the poorer Mand®ans. M * 
As said by Dr. Kraeling, “ Once the curiosity aroused by 
-the initial discovery of the Mandseans had been satisfied, 
they ceased to be a subject of discussion, remaining in this 
Condition of disregard some two centuries. Travellers 8 
in the Orient occasionally reported that they continued 
■to exist, eompends continued to mention them among the 
euriosa which eompends will mention, but that was about 
all. Only the new impetus given to Oriental studies in the 
nineteenth century brought the Mandseans to the fore.” 3 

At one time, they formed a large tribe or sect, but are 
now reduced to a small number by per- 
■Their population, secution. In the 16th century, when first 
discovered, their population amounted to 
15,000 people. According to Dr. Brandt, in 1875, their* 
total number came to about 560 families with 10 priests. 
Including a few other settlements in Turkish and Persian 
territories, their* number came to 4,000 persons of whom 
1,500 were males. 4 “ Enforced privations, military 
-conscription and deportation, all imposed by a horribly 
-misguided religious zeal, ushered in a period of suffering 
-which decimated its numbers to such an extent that to-day 

~ 1 Bier. Hastings’ Encycl. of Religion and Ethics, p. S91. 

2 1 hod the pleasure of being iD Bagdad for 10 days from 21st 
October to 30th October 1924, and of visiting from there, Babylon 
Taq-i Khusro (near Ctesiphon), Kerbella, Kadhimein and Need. 1 
segret that I missed the opportunity of making personal inquiries 
about them when there, vfhere they are mostly said to be artisans. 

, 3 . Journal of the American Oriental Society, op. c‘t., p. 196. 

4 Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, p, 392, 

sd, 1. 
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the sect is in the test stages of the process of disintegratiori.”* 
They now form about 200 families. 


According to Dr. Brandt, 2 “ In the Mandaean dialect, 
Manda is a by- form of maddii or middd, ,T 
^iheit^hmT ° f a noun in ^eir d 5a ^ ect > derived from a 
root meaning, to know. Mcmdix d’hayyb, 
“ the knowledge of life”. Here, the root of the word manda 
may be taken to be something akin to the old Aryan root man 
(Av. j Sans jt«T) , to think ; and the root of the word hayyb 


may be taken to be something like the old Aryan root ah 
(Av. o*-*, Sans, Lat. esse, Fr. etre, Pers. to be r 


to exist, to live. 


The Mandffians speak Arabic or Persian, *“ but the 

language of their sacred books is an 

Thoir Language Aramaic dialect written in a ’ 

and Scnpt 

peculiar character suggestive of the old; 
Palmyrene.”' 5 Dr. Brandt says on the authority of 
•Noeldeke that the language is “ the form of Aramaic which 
developed in Lower Babylonia”. 4 Again, “Noeldeke 
notes that the Mandsean script bears a fairly close 
relation to the earliest form of Pahlavi, especially the 
so-called Chaldseo -Pahlavi.” 5 The script of their language 
“has the advantage of expressing the vowel-sounds by 
letters and does not require diacritical signs.” 6 9o, in this 
point, it resembles the script of the Avesta language. 


1 Journal of the American Oriental Soeiety, Vol. 49, No 8, 
September 1329 , p 196 

i Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, op. 4ttir 

p. 88*. • 

3 Encyclopaedia Britannioa, Vol. XV, p. 46f, col. 2. 

4 Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, p. 881, col. L 

5 Ibid , p. 886, col. 1, n. 1. 6 Ibid. p. 881, col. 1. 
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It is the question x>f their religion that principally 

drew the attention (0* #urtfpearr yisitois 

jV D p ° 8 '. tion of and scholars towards theffl. They ifr 
their Religion. - 

quired as to whether they had more Of 

Jewish or Christian or other elements in their religion. 


The Mandaean and the Manieheean sects have many 
ideas in common, and both are believed to be u indebted to 
the same group of sources. A large proportion of the 
material common to both is explained by the mass of 
Parsi ideas in the Judaso-Christian groundwork of the 
doctrine of the king of light on the one hand, and in the 
theology of M&ni on the other”. 1 


Scholars see gnostic elements in the beliefs of the 
Gnostic • Ele- Mandaeans as noted in their GenzA which 
inents in their Re- is one of their earliest writings. But we 
ligious Beliefs. know that Zoroastrianism or Parsiism had 
influenced the Gnostics. As said by Dr. Spiegel, Parsiism 
" largely contributed to the opinions of the Gnostics and 
Mani cleans”. 2 Dr. Bigg 3 lias well pointed out the influence 
of Mazdaism upon the beliefs of the Gnostics, who are 
spoken of, as it were, as the first Free-masons and even a$ 
the first Christian theologians- 4 So, one may say that even/ 
ih the influence of Gnosticism, there may be traces of 
Zoroastrian elements. 


M and wan 


In the Mandsean books, Enos is associated with Adam 
as a “ messenger of the true religion ” and' 
as Adam’s “ auxiliary”. 14 He proclaims 
the true religion, causes three hundred 
and sixty (or three hundred and sixty-five) ‘disciples’ to 
go forth from Jerusalem and ascends to the Life, by whom 


The 

Enos. 


I ihtd., 985, col. 2. 

i Journal* B.B., Rojal Asiatic Society, Yol. IV* p. 220. 

3 Christian F&tonists of Aleiandria, by Dr. Bigg, p. 5* et seq. 

4 Ibid* 
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(his father) he is charged to destroy the city and does so 
in the form of a white eagle— -corresponding to the white 
falcon in Bundahisn (XIX, 23, S.B.E., Volume V (bf 
1880), p. 71 f.). In all these acts, Enos has, at his disposal, 
a cloud, in which he dwells ; and from its matter he fashions 

the body in which he appears upon the earth as a man 

In the closing period of the Qenzd literature the Mandae- 
ans began to depict the cloud of Enos in conformity 
with the Parsi conception of the Garden of Yima.” 1 
Though all this account is not on all the fours, of 
what is said of Yima Khshaeta or Jamshed, it seems, that 
some of it was influenced by what was said of the Persian 
king in the Parsi Vendidad and elsewhere. The cloud in 
the above story of Enos replaces the Vara of Jamshed. 
The story of the white eagle reminds us of Jamshed ’s 
helpmate, the bird Vish-karipta 2 


When one speaks of their religion, one must make a 


They were nei- 
ther Christians, 
nor Jews, 


distinction between their old beliefs and 


their later beliefs as affected by the 
influence of Christianity in later times, 
©n influence which has led to their being spoken of as “ St. 
John's Christians". Originally, they hated both the 
Hebrews and the Christians. The question which led 
Mr, Kraeling to write his article in the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society is this: “Have we in the 
religious tradition and thought of the Mandaic sect the key 
to the origin and development of the conception of redemp- 
tion as it found expression in nascent Christianity and ill 
Hellenistic syncretism ? ” 3 

In the first place, we find that the Mandsean sect cannot 
fee a Jewish sect. According to Dr. Brandt in the final 


1 Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion anA Ethics, Vol. VIII, p, 

©84, col. 2* % Vendidad II, 42. 

3 Journal of the American Oriental Society, op. cit. t p. 195, 
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■sections of the sect’s “ two most notable documents. .the 

Messiah, the prophet o£ the Jews, is actually described as a 
leader among the wicked spirits who make the human race 
abandon the true religion ”. 1 We read : “ The study of these 
, Mandaic texts at once showed that it was incorrect to think 
-of the Mandeans as a Christian sect, or to speak of them as 

* Christians of St. John’. For, though in their mythological 
-outlook they differed but slightly from such as Mani, who 
none the less styled himself ‘an apostle of Jesus Christ’, 
there existed a fundamental difference between the Mande- 
ans and all those groups properly or improperly designated 
in the past as Christian sects, namely this, that they defi- 
nitely rejected Jesus, considering him to be the very 
impersonation of all that is evil and deceitful. To the 
Mandeang, Jesus is the Meshiha daggala, the false or 
lying Messiah, the Antichrist, the offspring of the Evil 

.•Spirit herself .” 2 In short, he is considered to be “a 
■deceiver ”. 8 We thus see that the Mandasans are neither 

* Christian sect nor a Jewish sect. 

They are not even a Mahomedan sect, because they have. 

They we e n t ^ een persecuted from time to time by 

MahTmedans. D ° their Mahomedan rulers and it is this con- 

* tinued persection that has reduced their 
number . 4 We read : — “ In Mesopotamia they represented a 

1 Hastings* Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, p. 884, cols. 
1.2. 2 Journal Am. O, Sty. op. cit • p. 197. 

3 Hastings* Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. VIII, 
384. 

4 It seems that they were and are in Babylonia what the Kaffirs 
were in the territories of Afghanistan upto a few years ago when 
Amir Abdur Re h man invaded their country and forced them to turn 
Mahomedans. The country of Kaffiristan, including the districts 
of Wakhan and Shignaj), contained, about five to seven hundred 
years ago, a number of Zoroastrians. According to Col. Gordon, > 
-the ruins of three old Zoroastrian foTts are still seen there (Gordon's 

Roof of the World, ’^p. 14). Lieut. Wood algo rtfere to the rule of 
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religious minority, they loved the Mahoihedans nd 
at all” 1 and spoke of their prophet in a disdainful vfra/* 
Mt, Eraeling adds:— 44 As far as the Mahomedans are 
concerned, who were of course in the majority, and wild* 
Were as intolerant as the Mandeans, though for a different 
reason, the peaceful co-residence would seem to be signifi- 
cant. It would appear to indicate that the Moslem rulers 
classed the Mandeans with those called 4 dhimmi \ i.e., the 
ones with whom a compact for religious toleration had been 
made. The Mahomedans granted religious toleration to 
such as worshipped the one God and were in possession of 
some form of the revelation of that one God. Now the 
Koran mentions three groups of dhimmi, the Jews, the 
Christians and the Sabiun or Sabeans, not to be confused 
with the Sabean family of Semitic people s.” 2 

Mr. Kraeling, after discussing some points about the 

Likelihood ol time oI the origin of this sect, says 

being an offshoot “Certain of the Mandaic doctrines at 

of Zoroastrians. . ... n » .. . 

least appertain to a mode of religious 

thought that had its hey-day in the second and third 

Christian centuries” / 3 So, if the 2nd and 3rd Christian 

centuries formed the hey-day of the religjous thought of 

the Mandaeans, it follows that they originated some time 

before, possibly even in a century before Christ. We 

read further ™ “ The presence in Mandaic thought 

of so much that is primitive, and the lack of it in so 

the ZoroaBtrians there in the midst of a Mahomedan country (Wood's 
Journey to the Source of the River Oxus, p. 333. For some* further 
particulars, vide my Lectures on the Country of the Palmirs 
*»)• Vide my Gujarati Dnyan-i’rasarak Essays, Part I, pp. 160-168). 
1 think, the Manda&abs were in the midst of the Mahomedan people of 
the Euphrates valley, what the Kaffirs were ip the midftt of the people 
of Afghanistan. 

1 jotirhA! of the American Oriental Society, op. cit. 9 p . 190. 

■ 2 ltd, p.m. 8. Ibid., p. JOS. 
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many other Gnostic faiths, shows that in the Mandaic 
theology we are not dealing, as bar Fhoni thought, with one 
of those artificial and arbitrary Convictions Common to the 
later stages of the Gnostic movement, but with a religion 
that wells up directly and spontaneously out of the subsoil 
of Oriental religious genius, and that may therefore well 
belong to the very beginning of the Gnostic era. ’ n I think 
that this subsoil of Oriental religious genius is specially 
that of Zoroastrianism. There are two classes of beliefs, viz., 
(1) pure religious belief, i.e., belief about God and His 
powers, etc., and (2) religious belief, associated with 
manners and customs, etc. Of these two, in the case of the 
first, one can find a little difference between Zoroastrian 
belief and Mandaic belief about God. There may be little 
influence of Zoroastrianism. But, in the case of the second, 
viz., religious manners and customs, I think there is an 
extraordinary similarity between the Mandseans and the 
Zoroastrians. 

Though the Mandaic scriptures “ are replete with 
echoes of Old Testament tradition" and though “ Christian 
thought and practice helped to mould Mandaic belief", 
they show “ efimity towards Jews and Christians alike". 
Mr. Kraeling calls this “a peculiar problem". But this 
does not seem to be so “ peculiar". They had a later 
polish or varnish of Jewish and Christian thoughts, but 
most of their beliefs were their own original which they 
toted, and cherished. We have a parallel of this kind in 
our own country. Many Indians have received the traits 
of the Western civilizations, spoken of at times as “ Euro- 
pean polish " or “ American polish". But, in spite of that, 
there are a number of people who are Indian from their 
here, from their heart of hearts, and, liking what is their 
own, run down Western Civilization. 

1 Journal of the American Oriental Society, op, cit p. 210* 
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Now than, if the Mandseans of the Euphrates Valley 
were neither a Jew, nor a Christian, nor a Mahomedan 
jsect, what were they in their belief? In determining this 
question, one important, I may say the most important 
point is, that the Mandaaans ran down in their writings, 
as said above, the Hebrews, the Christians and the Mahome- 
dans, but not the Zoroastrians by whom also they were 
surrounded in their country, and with whom they must 
have come into very great contact. Why did they not 
.run down Zoroaster and the Zoroastrians? This 
is a very significant question, and the reply, in my 
view, seems to be, that originally they may be Zoroastrians 
jot semi-Zoroastrians. Like the Manichaeans, they were a 
sect of, and offshoot from, the Zoroastrians. They were 
one of the several people of the Euphrates Valley, a Baby- 
lonian people, who may have taken up Zoroastrian belief, 
manners and customs. 

Again, according to Dr. Brandt, “the Sasanians 

persecuted the Manichasans and the Christians 

but they spared the peaceable Mandseans.” 1 

•One reason was that they were a contented people never 
interfering in politics. But another reason, and that an 
important one, seems to be that they had too much in 
their beliefs, customs and manners, which was common 
with the Sasanian Zoroastrians. 

According to Dr. Brandt, certain portions of their 
GenzA, which were latterly added,, refer 

The persecution . . n M 

*>f the Mandeeans to their persecution at the hands of 

J Arabs lian(i,IOf ^ Arabs. Referring to the Arab con- 
queror, their writing says: — “ * The whole 
earth is made subject to his throne*; to his followers all 
things fall a pre y ; * day after day they make war and 

i Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol, 8, 
<*p. € p. 888, col. 2. 
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died blood, and are ever an oppression to the tribe of the 
souls and to the great family of the Life'; ‘and there are 
also many souls of the great family of the Life, who go. 
over to them and deny the name of the Life...*." 1 
Dr. Brandt adds “ It must have been about this- 

I 

period in the 7th or 8th century A.D. that most of the 1 
Mandseans having reached the limits of endurance, gave 
way before the Muslim Arabs, and migrated from Babylonia 
to the adjacent districts of Persia. It is possible that the 
minority, as found later on the Euphrates and Tigris, had 
for a time ostensibly adopted Islam, or that they concealed 
themselves among the adjoining marshes.” 2 

Ill 

,THE SIMILARITY OF MANY OF THEIR BELIEFS, 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS WITH THOSE OF 
THE ZOROASTRIANS. 

I will now examine the various subjects of similarity 
between the religious beliefs, manners and customs of the 
Mandseans and those of the Zoroastrians. I will speak of” 
this subject under the following heads 

(I) Their Religious Writings, Prayers, etc. Their 
Creed. Godhead, Creation, Destiny of the soul 

(II) Their Baptimal lustrations. Respect for running 
waters. 

(III) Their Priesthood. The Status of the Priests, 

Initiation, ete. 

(IV) Their Calendar. 

(V) Soul and the Death-rites of the Departed Soul. 

(VI) Their Communion. 
i(VII) Miscellaneous Beliefs and Customs. 


1 Ibid. 


2 Ibid. 
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41) THEIR RELIGIOUS WRITINGS, PRAYERS, 
ETC. THEIR CREED. GODHEAD, CREATION*, 
DESTINY OP THE SOUL. 

I will, at first, speak of the Mandaean religious 
l. The Mand®ao writings 1 — (A) The three classes qJ! 
Keligious Writ- writings; (B) Writings for the Dead and 
^A) Their three Living; (C) Introductory and Postscript 
Classes - passages; (D) Tractates; (E) Possession 

of religious Mss. as act of charity etc. We gather from 
.different accounts that their writings were of three kinds: 
(a) The Great book ( Sidra rabba ). 

(i b ) The Small book. 

(c) The Drase. 

This division reminds us of the three classes c in which, 
rin later times, the Avesta are divided, viz., (1) the Great 
^{Buzfirg), (2) the Small (Khordeh) and (3) Darushtah. 2 

We read:— “ The most valuable the most ancient 

portions of Mandaean literature are col? 
*book Great l ecte( l voluminous Sidra rabba 

(Great Book) or Genz& (Thesaurus), whiclj 
is divided into a right and left part. This consists largely 
of theological, mythological, ethical and* historical trea- 
tises, which are interspersed with revelations, prayers 

and hymns 1 It cannot be doubted that these 

documents of the Genzfi, which speak authoritatively 
of Mandaean thought and sentiment were composed 
prior to Muhammad's day, and such later redaction— 
often far from competent— as they have undergone 
was the work of Mandaean priests who were concerned 
to transmit in some form to future generations the greatest 
possible amount of their ancestral literature, m One can 

' *V "" : * ; * 

1 Hustings* Encyol. of Eel. and Ethics, op. cit p. 360, cols. 1-8, 

2 This nam$ seems to include aft faster writings like the nj^angs, etc, 

3 Hastings 9 Exxcjcl. of Eel. and Ethics, op % cit., p. 380, cols. 1-2. 
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the same thing as above about the Avesta and Pahlavi 
wri ting of the Parsis. Prof. Kessler also speaks of the 
Mandsean books as “ fragments of very various antiquity 
derived from an older literature”. 1 I think that, that older 
literature may either have been a foreign literature, vie., 
the Avesta literature or, if their own literature, it must be 
& literature much influenced by Avestaic writings. 


Of the above fragments derived from an older litera- 
ture, Prof. Kessler says : — “ Of these the 
Book^ Sm&11 largest and most important is the Sidrfy 
rabbet or ‘Great Book’, known also as 
Ginzfl, 2 (treasure), consisting of two unequal parts, of which 
the larger is called ‘ yamina’ (to the right hand) and the 
Smaller ‘s’mdld’ (to the left hand) because of the manner in 
which th*ey are bound together. In Peterman’s Edition the 
former occupies three hundred and ninety-five large quarto 
pages and the other only one hundred and thirty-eight. The 
former is intended for the living ; the latter consists chiefly 
of prayers to be read at the burial of priests. As regards 
doctrine, the work is exhaustive; but it is characterized 
throughout by diffuseness, and often by extreme obscurity, 
besides being occasionally self- contradictory, as might be 
.expected in a work which consists of a number of unconnect- 
ed paragraphs of various authorship and date. The la$t 
section of the right-hand part (the ‘ Book of Kings’) is one of 
•the older portions, and from its allusion to * the Persian and 
Arabian kings’, may be concluded to date from somewhere 
“between 700 and 900 A.D. Many of the doctrinal portions 
may in substance well be still older and date from the time 
of the Sassanids.” 3 


1 Encyclopaedia Britan nice, Vol. 15, op. cit., p. 468, col. 1. 

2 The word GenzA, whioh means treasure, seems to be similar to 
Pahlavi ganj and Persian ganj treasure. 

8 Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. 16, op. cit., p. ^68, ool.l. 
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“ The DrasS is a collection of tractates, many of whiclr 
(c) The DrfteS. have come down in an incomplete, or, .at 
least, in a corrupt, textual form .” 1 • 


The above division into Great and Small reminds Us, as- 

The Great and sai< * a ^ ove > °* the Parsi division of their 
the Smaller Aves- sacred writings as (1) Buzdrg A vesta, i.e. r 
tool the Parris. Larger Avesta, (2) Khordeh A vesta, i.e., 

the Smaller Avesta, (3) Darushtah Avesta. The Khordeh* 
Avesta is a more common term ; not so the Bnzorg Avesta. 
The Irani Patet 2 speaks of three divisions : (1) AvesU-i 
Jamash (2) Avest&-i Khordeh an d ($}> 

AvestSri Darushtah i.e., the perfect Avesta) 3 . 

The Drase of the Mandseans seems to resemble the 
“ Darushtah” of the Parsis. It is “ a collection of tractates r 
many of which have come down in an incomplete, or at 
least, in a corrupt textual form.” 4 5 The same may be said 
of the “ Avesta Darushtah ” as referred to by some. 

We saw above that the Mandsean Sidra rabba (the 
• Great Book) “ is divided into a right and 

thfoSanf for 3 left part” ® It is said that “ the right 

the Living, hand pages are for the living and the left 

hand for the dead’h 6 If it is meant 
thereby, that writings, consisting of prayers, etc., on the 
right hand, are to be recited for living persons, and those 
pn the left for the dead, we may say that, though among the 


1 Hastings’ Encycl. of. Rel. and Ethics, VIII, p. 380, col.*2. 

2 The Pazend Texts by E. K. Antia, p. 142, 1. 18, 

3 Vide Darmesteter’s Zend Avesta, Tome III, p, 17$, n. 6, He 
quotes a writer who says that according to some, chumsh is Khordeh 
Avesta. Borne speak of the Khordeh Avesta as Drushta. According to- 
Others, Khordeh is small, and Drushta, the larger Avesta, and chumsh i* 
the Avesta of minor prayers iik<- those for G6m6z, BQsh&sp, Ghosal, etc* 

4 Hastings’ Encycl. of Rel and Ethics, Vol. VIII, p. 380, col. 2» 

5 Ibid* p. 880, col. In. 8 , Ibid . col. 2 n. 




M>attn ser/pturel; there is nothing like rfgVt' an^ left . 1 

ha# praters e^c. for the'llvmg (Sindell-rav&n, i.e., the* 
lMiigsoulfe} ancf for the dead (t£e’ anostitK-ramn, i.V., ti& 
iiS&tifUiize’d Motifs). Though’ not ' divided as tiose* ol^ tfie* 
, right or the left, there are sotne paWs of the* scripture^ 
that are recited for both, the living and thfe dead, with a 
£®ght difference ixi a small fotmtila recited at particular 
pirfs Of the sdripkti'ek 1 Again, tfifere are a ntKiBbdf'olf* 
piiWs of the scripture" which aVe felted for the living along: 
If I rightly understand what is said by Dr. Brandt®, 

tcV.The Intro- tliere are ; in th e Mandjean prayers^ 
oSclorJr and Post- certain introductory passages and 

otfgjl passages in postscripts which are common to many 

prayers. li so, the Zoroastrian scrip- 
tui® alstS have* the same! All tie Niy&ishes* and Yasht? 
tf&f fii with the sdme introductory portion (pa n&m-i Yazdan 
atid end with tire same' postscript (aJinhi raescha an 
rWz riM-ilaih). There are, in all, about 29 prayers of that* 
ld$H--~?> ISfiyierisfils ahd abodt 24 Yasfits. 

X^e read:— 44 The most valuable from the historical 


($) Their nis- P°’ nt °f view, and— at least in the main— 

tones] portion and the most ancient portions of the Man- 
Tne Tractates. * , ... ^ „ , . x , 

dean literature are collected m the 
voluminous Sidra rabba. (Great Book) or Genza (Thesaurus) 
which is divided into a right and left part. This consists 
largely of theological, mythological ethical, 1 and histori- 
cal treatises, which are interspersed with revelations, 
prayers and hymns .. ..As regards the narrative traefafe* 
we can distinguish between those of more and those of less 
importance, the latter, having" talcen their materials o t 
t heir themes from the former- Ig some we find fragment s 

1 Vide' for the' fotmiltr and it^ emanation, my “ Befi^otu 
Ceremonies aua Customs of the Parse es, pp.JS88-4 
^ Has tlugf Diet, op . cil* p. 380, col l,last Hues. 
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interpolated from older works, not now extant, while not 

n few are a mere patch work of remnants of what they 

originally contained .” 1 Much of what is said here by Dr. 

Brandt about the framework etc., of the Mandaean writings 

applies to the Avesta writings. 

Dr. Brandt says There are still serious obstacles 

, to a complete translation of the Mandaean 
Importance of a . . . . , 

further study of writings. These contain a large number 

Mandaean Writ- 0 f expressions which we can interpret 

only conjecturally or else not at all; some 

appear to be Persian in origin, but there are also a number 

of genuine Aramaic words whose usage in other dialects 

does not suit their Mandaean context, while in other cases 

the context does not clearly show which modification of 

meaning has been developed from their etymological root. 

In some instances, again, it is obvious that words and 

phrases have acquired a theological or ritual sense which is 

not clearly determinable.” 2 I think a further study of 

Mandsean religious texts and a correct translation will 

be of use and interest to both, the Mandaean students 

ahd Avesta students. The attempts to understand the 

Mandaean texts with the help of the knowledge of Zoroastrian 

religion, manners and customs will throw much light both 

on the Mandaean religious writings and on the Avesta. 

The final redaction of the Mandaean writings must have 

w , , . taken place on Persian soil. We read : 

Final redaction {i m 

of the Genz& Persian loan-words are found even m 

writings of the the oldest Mandaean texts,” but names 
Mandmans. . ,, ^ 

like Y&war ( friend', helper ’)» S&m 

and BahrAm (Verethraghna) could hardly have come into 

vogue among the Mandaeans except on Persian soil”. 3 

From such facts, “ it seems highly probable that most of 

1 Hastings' Encycl. of Rel. and Ethics, p. 381, col. 2, 11. Si ff, 

2 Ibid . col, 2, 11. 25 ff, 3 Ibid , p. 389, col 2, 
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-the tractates in the QenzA underwent their final redac- 
tion, attained their present form, in the Persian 
province ”. 1 

We read of the Mandaaans:— ' “ The transcribing of 
their sacred books, and even a monetary 
ftetfgiou^Writ- contribution to the expense of such labour* 
ings, an act of ranked among them as a work which could 1 
charity. purge from sin ; hence, not merely priests, 

but also a considerable number of laymen, possessed copies.”® 
The same was the case among the Zoroastrians, even of 
Bombay, uplo about 50 years ago. This is evident from the 
colophons of their Mss.— A vesta, Pahlavi and- Persian— on 
religious subjects. It was an act of righteousness on the 
part of a "religious-minded person to get Mss. of scriptures 
or other •religious subjects written. Such Mss., when read 
by others, were believed to bring spiritual benefit to the 
owners. The scribes, in their colophons, requested their 
readers to pray, when they read the Mss., for them and for 
the owners who got them written by them. 

(a) For example, take the colophon on an old Ms. of the 
Pahlavi Bundehesh, the Ms. DH, which belonged to the 
late Dastur Dr. Hoshang Jamasp. Therein the scribe 

requests his reaflers to pray for him. He says: “ Le rfli 

pavan patitigih ftkhar min vadard arz&nik yakhsund”, 3 i.e„ 
“ They may count me after my death as one deserving 
patets (prayers of repentance) on my behalf”, mean- 
ing, that they may pray to God to pardon his faults. 
(6) For another instance, take the case of the colophon 
•of an old Ms. of the Ya?na and Visparad by Rustam 
Gustasp Ardeshir Gustasp, belonging to the Mulla Feroze 
Library, written in 1018 Yazdazardi (1649 A C.). The 
scribe says therein that he wrote the Ms. in the sacred 


1 find. p. 390, % Ibid. p. 380, col. 1. 

3 Vide my Preface in “The Buadahishn” edited by T. 1). Ankle* 
saria with an Introduction by B- T. Anklesaria (1908), p. IV, II. 8-9. 
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nufltttoy of his soil Bbbratfi. He requests his re&ftrir 
rSticftftbSr (dr pray for) hid and his sOn’s souls. 1 (d)- For" 
a third instance, take the colophon of the Ms. of sOhid- 
Atesta* writings by Dastur Darab; the teacher ofAnqttetil 
dU Perron. Dastur Darab says iti hid colophon: “Kola 
aish’ mfin bark karitflnt shfliff Va sal&tft avar li b&H, 
vidfiUd,” i.e., “ Left aiiy onfe Who reads (this book) send 
rod good wishes audblessings.” 2 

We read : of their theologicah system The’ founda* 
?: Th k e FouiaS- tiwi of the system- is obviously* sought 
tiau 1 ofitberr Sy»- in Gnosticism ahd mote partictflhfl# 

temo eoogj. ^ oMw , t y pfe of t6at a oet ^n^ 

Which obtained id" Mesopotamia and' Fufthtef 

Ate generally. But'it id equally plain’’ that the* OphitA 
nUclbtiS' haS from time to time received yferjP numerous and' 
often curioiisly perverted accretions frdrfi Babyloti'iarf- 
Jtidaism, Oriental Christianity and Parsism, exhibiting' a 
striking example of religious syncretism.” 3 I think that" 
the accretion from Parsism is to a larger extent than- 
ffom other sources. 

Or'. Brandt says “Mandsah Writers of the 4th 

(a) Their Doctrine or 5th century A.D. conjoined a stri ctl/ 
^. th ®. Ki “S monotheisic Gnoflte, Which, from it&‘ 
Their concept of leading thetrie, we sliall call the doctrine 
Goa - of the king of' light”. 4 He quotes’ a 

writing which says : — “ One is the lofty king of light in his : 
kingdom, lord of all heavenly beings, source of all good; crCl- ‘ 

1 Vide ray Gujarati paper “ Old Pareee Scribes ” (^liqi 

*U i“ ^ywortt; “ DtayAil Prts&rak'Es&yV'iW 

if; Rt: i86-7. 

#' Vide JourAM* Asiattque’ of janUft-Abut 1 lttl ' atm MMMtflb* 
lil)i Vide nay paper «• Auquetfl du Period of Partb and Darffcsr 
Dwteb of 8orat.” Jmm Br Br BateBr, Vofc-XJHV, p; 3»: Vitfrar 
“ Anquetil da PerroiJ arifl ifSfStuJ'Darab,’’ pp. 7J-73.' 

3 EWcyeibpte«a p. tlffOL t. 

4" limtt& ttiityelbpmmf RiligRirfitfa^Sr^ 3§t, caf.'t 



rm -mfiwm, 0 

ipfinite gre^tp^s |W<3 g^Mjsk, k mW 

tljp ‘kings,’ or ‘ angels, ’ who stand before him 

? §nd .inhabit his paradise A complete contrast to all this 

,»s ££,en in the realms of darkness with their black water|, 

,§nd wi^h a king who is hideous.” 1 All this is well 

^gh the same as that which we read in the Pahlayi Bundp* 
tesh of the Parsis which says “ The Great Ahura Mazda, 
•out of His all-wisdom and goodness, was matchless ,|n 
Light, in the Light which is called Boundless (or Endlesfl). 
Light is the place and mansion of Ahura Mazda. What is 
-called Religion is the all-wisdom of God and His matchless 
goodness.” 2 Further on, we read of some parallels 
between the Mandaaan teachings and Manichseism. We 
read : In the verifiable parallels, the Mandsean versions 

seem to be secondary, and we must infer that both 
sides are indebted to the same group of sources. A large 
portion of the material, common to both, is explained by 
-the mass of Parsi ideas in the Judteo-Christian groundwork 
of the doctrine of the king of light cn the one hand and in 
the theology of Man! on the other.” 3 Dr. Brandt 
says about their concept of God:— “The monotheistic' 
■concept of the king of light, as set forth, with marked 
Parsi colouring in the Genza, must be originally Jewish 
or Judseo-Christian.” 4 Dr. Taylor says : — “ The monotheism 
•tic teaching centres round the doctrine of “ the King of 
Light’.” 5 I think this concept is originally Zoroastrian. In 
r&e Aves ta, God, Ahura Mazda, is often spoken of as 

1 > Ibid, col. 2 . • ~ 

2 Rendered into English from my Gujarati translation of the 
Bundehesh, p. 3. Vide my paper “ The Germ of the Evolution Theory 
in old Iranian Literature ’’ * (Journal of the Bombay Anthropological 
Society , Vol. XII, pp. 1003-1014. Vide my Anthropological Papers, 
Port IV, p. 81. Vide West, 8.B.E., V, p. 5) . 

3 Encycl. of Eel. and Ethics, op. cit., p, 885, col. 2-. 

4 Hastings’ Enoyel. of Eel. and Ethi<», Vol. 8, p. 384, cob 1. 

5 Hibbert Journal of April 1930, p. 835. 
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raemnt and Jeharenanghvant, i.e., Brilliant and Radiant. 11 

Just as they speak of the “ King of Light,” they speak 
of the “ Place of Light.” 2 This Place hr 
Ligl)*”’’ *' P1#Ce 0t Abode of Light is the same as A vesta 
garonmana (-“)•»»« p^-***) “ the House of 
Light” (from gar ^ to shine). Dr. Taylor says:— “ This 
‘King of Light' teaching recalls similar strains of 
thought in Parseeism, Judaism, Jewish — Christianity and 
Manichaism.” 3 

Among the Mandaeans, “ the Primal Light unfolds 

(6) The iEous of bimsfelf by five 8 reat branches, viz., ‘ the 
the Muudae.vns highest purest light, the gentle wind, the 

the d Zoro Y a“tria R r f harmony of sounds, the voice of all the 
geons, and the beauty of their fqrms,’ all 
these being treated as abstractions and personified. Out of 
the further development and combination of these primary 
manifestations, arise numerous aeons (Uthr6, ‘ splendours’) of 
which the number is often stated to be three hundred and 
Sixty. They are divided into a number of classes (kings, 
hypostases, forms, etc.) ; the proper names by which they 
are invoked are many, and for the most part obscure, 
borrowed doubtless, to some extent, from the Parsee 
angelology. ” 4 Much of this reminds us of the Zoroastrian 
hierarchy. The Primal Light of the Mandaeans reminds us 
of the Anagra Raoch&o, the Endless Light, the Beginningless* 
Jjight, the Infinite Light, which is the very primary emana- 
tion of, or from, God Himself. 5 Ahura Mazda, in His Primal 
Infinite Light, stands at the head. The seven Amesha Spentas, 
who all are His productions, 6 His “primary manifesta- 

1 Yt. I. Z Hibberfc Journal of April 1930, p. 635. 3 Ibid* 

4 Encycl. Brit , 9th Ed., Vol. 15, op cit , p. 4fi8, col. 2. 

5 Vide my Gujarati essay “ Asar Roshni * (Anagra Raoch&o) in 

lay •* Lectures and Sermons on Zoroastrian Subjects,” Part IV, pp«. 
J05-21. 6 Ormasd Yasht, 25 “ Idha asti mana d&ma''. 
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tions ’ 9 stand next in the hierarchy. Then follow the Yazatas 
(lit., Beings worthy to be invoked or honoured). Then 
follow the Fravashis or Farohars, the Guiding Spirits. The 
lYazatas of this hierarchy seem to correspond with the above 
aeons of the Mandaeans. The Yazatas are as numerous as the 
aeons. According to the Khorshed Ny&ish and Yasht, 
they are hundreds and thousands ( satemcha hazangremcha ). 
They are physical or earthly ( gaethya ) as well as spiritual 
( mainyava ). Some of them are invoked by proper names. 
They give their names to the 360 days of the year. This 
number corresponds to the number of aeons among the 
Mandaeans, as referred to above. The last intercalary five 
days of the year also are named, their names being the 

names of the five Gathas, 

• 

The following commandment is said to have been 

contained in their religious writings: — 

(c) Efficacy of the “ i S ay unto you, all who give heed to the 
mention of the . „ , T . . 

name of God. name of God: In your standing and your 

sitting, in your going, coming, eating, 
drinking, resting, lying— in all your doings name and glori- 
fy the name of the lofty king of light.” 1 This injunction 
as rendered byjtev. Taylor runs thus “ In all your stand- 
ing, sitting, going, coming, eating, and drinking, in all your 
work, name and praise the name of the high King of Light. ” 2 
Compare with this commandment, the commandment 
in the Ormazd Yasht (Yt. I, 16) the prayer in honour of 
Ahura Mazda Himself. There, God (Ahura Mazda) says to 
Zoroaster : — “0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! he, who, remembering 
these 3 My names in this corporeal world, recites them loudly, 
every day and every night, while standing or sitting, while 
sitting or standing, while tying the sacred girdle or untying 

1 Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion aDd Ethics, Vol. 8, 

p. 384, col. 1. 2 Hibbert Journal of April 1930, p. 585. 

3 A list of the names is given in the above Yasht. 
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|}W£9<^,d girdle, while going out of his plpce (pr hppgp), 
#^ile going out of his town, while going out of his county, 
^vhile going towards (another) country— if he recites tb£8© 
l^mes loudly— he will not be harmed during th$t 
day, during that night, by the wicked-minded 
Acshma; nor will he be injured by piercing weapons, jfygp 
by slings, nor by spears, nor by swords, nor by maces, 9$ r 
by the touch of stones.” 


In the matter of this mention of names, Kev. Taylpr 
says u But perhaps the most notable analogues (analogues 
to the songs of the Fourth Gospel) of all are those in which 
the solemn 4 1-style’ of the Fourth Gospel is employed.” 1 We 
observe this “ I-style ” much prevalent in the Ormazd 
Yasht (Yt. I) of the Parsis, where God Ahura Ma^zda, is re- 
presented as saying “lam this and I aw that”. For example, 
we read : “ Baeshaza n&ma ahmi, baeshazy6-tema n&ma 

ahmi, &thr&va n&ma ahmi, &thrava-tema n&ma, ahmi,” i.e., 
I am, by name, * the giver of health’ ; I am by name 4 the 
greatest giver of health’ ; I am by name a fire-priest ; I am, 
by name, a higher fire-priest, etc. We have such 53 recital 
of “ n&ma ahmi ”, i-e. “ I am by name,” in the Ormazd 
Yasht (Yt. I, 12-13). 


3. Elements of 
th e Mandsean 

Faith. Some parftl- _ _ . 

lels to Zoroas- §ome elements of the Mandrean faith 
frlftnistn. 


Dr. Kraeling gived the following ag 


(a) The Idea of a primordial conflict. 

( b ) The Idea pf a heavenly primal man. 

(c) The Idea of the heavenly origin of the sqp[l 

and its destiny. 


( d ) The Idea of Redemption.. 

The?® Mtpcjasap ideas are common with Zqropstnari 
idqqs. I will here speak pf them briefly. 

1 The Hibbeit Journal, op. cit., p. 540, 



ffys $ea of.ft pilpiordial conflict, 

scriptures, has its parallel in ^Ije jeoapiflis|s 
^OTflict Prim ° rdial re * erred t0 in the Bnnfleh #, 1 sshiefl uilfo 
speaks of a kind of “ conflict, ponflift 
$$j$yeen construction and destruction, good and evil. 5E|ie 
inflict existed iu connection with all the six classes jtf 
^ea^ion : (1) The Sky. (2) Water. (3) Barth. (4) Plmtg* 
0) Annuals represented by the primeval ox (G&vy0-j3ft<$) ! 
(6) Man, represented by Gayan^d/’ 2 


Their idea of the primal man has a parallel in the 
Iranian Gaya Marethana of the Avesta, 
prin)Jman!^ VePly th e Gayomard of the later books. He is 
the very first primitive being who, in 
modern scientific phraseology, is “ the progenitor or ancestor 
of the common stock of human life {gay a). 99 This first 
primitive being was sexless. From Gayomard, the first 
primitive being, there descended 15 races which spread 
into different parts of the earth. 3 


The Mandsean view of the origin and destiny of man 
seems to correspond with that of the 
(c) The heavenly Zoroastrians, according to whom the birth 
Destiny of Soul. • of a child is not a case of spontaneous 
generation. Its Fravashi or Spirit existed 
gomewhere in the Heaven, and, on death, it will pass away 
to Heaven. Before crossing over to the other world, itp 
actions in this world will be weighed in a balance, and, if 
its good actions will outweigh its bad actions, it will be 

1 Chapters VI-X. Vide my Translation of the Bppdehesh, pp. 
24-35. The Qrand Bundehesh speaks of ten conflicts. As e?id by me 
Ip the Preface pf my Bundehesh, the Grand Bundehesh has added 

-much matter, later on. 

2 Vide my paper 9 “ The Germ of the Evolution Theory m old 

|ranian Literature.’’ Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay, VoL XII, pp. 1008-14; Vide my “Anthropological Papers/' 
JPartlY, p. 36 ; S.B.E., Vol. V, Introduction, p. 86. 3 Ibid. _ 
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allowed to pass over to paradise. If both will weigh equal r 
it will have to go over to a place called the Hamestagh£n r 
corresponding somewhat to the Christian purgatory. If 
the bad actions outweigh its good actions, it will go down 
into the abyss of hell. The whole edifice of man’s moral* 
structure rests upon the belief of the immortality of the 

soul 1 . As said by Prof. Geiger, “ nowhere does the 

belief in the future life after death stand out more 
prominently, nowhere are the ideas respecting it expressed 
more decidedly and carried out in all their details more 
fully, than among the Avesta people. Here the doctrine of 
immortality and of compensating justice in the next world 
forms a fundamental dogma of the whole system. Without 
it the Zoroastrian religion is in fact unintelligible.” 2 

The Manda?an idea of Redemption seems somewhat to 
correspond to the Iranian idea. The 
(d) Redemption. Zoroastrian view is that if you have done a* 
wrongful act, you have to do two things to 
wash away the effect of that act : (1) To repent. There is a 
special prayer called patet (from paiti, Sans, prati , Latin 
re , back and 1 i 9 to go), lit,, going back. This corresponds to 
the t’shub&t of the Hebrews, which also # means “ going 
back” 3 and to the P&timokkha of the Buddhists. (2) To 
do a righteous act to wash off, as it were, the consequences 
of the wrongful act (kerf eh mozd gun Ah guz&rashnerA 
kunam) . 4 

1 Vide my “ Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsis,’* 
pp. 419*23, 

2 Geiger’s “Civilization of the Pastern Iranians in Ancient Tjmee , V 
Tranelation by Dastur Dr. Darab P. Sanjana, Vol. I, p. 98. 

3 “The Origiu and Religious Contents of the Psaltev”, by Revd, 
Cheyne, p. 369. 

4 The word redemption (from re and emere , to buy), lit. means-! 
^e-purchase. Compare with it the Pers. geti-ltharid (lit., purchase o£ 
the world). A Parsee ceremony is known by this name ( Vide my 
14 Religious Ceremoniess and Customs of the Parsces,” p. 433). 
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We read “ Among the Mandseans, prayer was known 
4. Prayers. Simi- as * compassion * or ‘ petition and praise' 

larity with Zoro- Believers mr.st rise to pray thrice 

astmnism. j n day-time, and twice during thr 

# night, but in other texts apparently of Judaeo- Christian 
origin, the only prayers enjoined are one in the morning, 
one at the seventh hour of the day, and one before sunset p 
while in one passage prayer in the night-time is actu- 

ally forbidden.” 1 We read also of a 'man' who (like the 
archangel Michael among the Jews) “ receives the prayers r 
and stores or preserves them in the treasure-house of the 
Life. In the later redaction of a regulation in the ethical 
code the believer is commanded to ask a blessing upon flesh- 
food before eating. The priests drew up short forms of 
prayer for these ordinances; but for protection against' 
distress and danger they regarded prayer in the proper 
. sense as less effective than a long series of recitations from 
the ancient books ” 

We gather from this passage several facts of similarity 
with Zoroastrianism:— 

They had, like the Parsis, 5 times of prayers — # 

(a) Similarity in dur5n g the day and 2 during the night, 
the 5 periods of # The times of prayers among the Parsees 
prayer. are known as gabs, *€, i .e., times. 

They are— 

(a) H&van, from very early morning when the stars 
begin to disappear ; 

(b) Eapithwin, from 12 mid-day to 3 P.M. 

(c) Uziran, from 3 P.M. to night, when the stars* 
begin to appear ; 

(d) Aiwi^ruthrem, from nightfall to midnight; 

( e ) Ushahin, from midnight to early dawn when the- 
stars begin to disappear. 

1 Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Keligion and Ethics, VoU 8, op. cit.,- 
p. 387, col. 2. 
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^Mt^-iBrai^t Rays in.ftjhg jfepge pa^igp^signifl- 
-C^nt, that the above division of Jthe day of 24 hours ip 5 
Periods is ancient and the la&er curtailment is dsie to 
.Judseo, -Christian cpntact. The older division is Zoro- 
.^triap- 

As to what is said about the Mandteans, that, only in 
Payer at night one passage, “ prayer in the night-times 
forbidden. j g actually forbidden/’ it seems that we 

may find the reason in their custom of ablution which con- 
sisted of “ immersion in flowing waters”, as we will see a 
little later on. As such an ablution is not convenient or 
possible at night, prayers at night seem to be forbidden. 
Among the Parsis, prayers at night are not forbidden, 
but even now, fresh water required for midnight prayers 
and rituals is required to be brought in, in the preceding 
evening. I personally remember being advised by my 
parents, when I was a boy, to use as much less water asf 
possible in washing at night. It is forbidden to recite 
.during night the Ardvigura Nyciish, in honour of the 
Yazata presiding over water. 


Corresponding to the Mandsean man, like the Archangel 
(6) Their Regis- Michael ,who registers the prayers, 

and the Zcroas* iiave in tiie Avesta the Zoroastrianp, 

trian Mithra. Mithra 1 , the angel of Light and Just^ e . 

The Mandsean 4< Treasure-house of the Life ” in which 
(c) The treasure. the are stored or preserved, 

houses among corresponds to the Ganj (treasure) of 
t)0th - Dadar OHrraazd referred to' in the 

Dib&cheh-e Afring&n, where the worshipper says:— 
“ Khegh yazashne kardeh-hom, darun yashtA-hom, m yazd 
1 Vafe wy paper •‘flc. Miohael of the Christians and Mithra of the 
Zoroastriacs. iA. Comparison” (Jour, Anthropological Society of 
-Bombay, Vol, VI, No. 5, pp. 287-S8. Vide my Anthropological Papow, 
-f>art I, pp. 173-90). 
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bau&iiraiai, yb* kSi€M&’ pa * tfafifj-T tf&flft- J&fefti ‘Matfdi 
raycwnahd khorchniaAd * AfeeSWdipfeadlih* bbr&ftd i.e., 
the Yazashne (prayer) which I have performed, the 
D&run (sacred bread )' which I have consecrated, the 
Myazd 1 which I celebrate,— may all these reach (i.e., be 
stored in) the treasure-house of the Brilliant and Shining' 
DKdkr -Ahura Mfczda and the AmCshaspandS? 2 

The Mfandaean commandment “to ask a blessing 
idy Asking of u P° n flesh-food” is similar to' the Pai$! 
Blessing upon bhjs or prayers of grace for meals. 

^ There are three kinds of such prayers of 
grace: (a) The great B&j with tfie 
Bargain, 'this is recited by the priests who officiate in the 
inner circle' of liturgies. (6) The great B&j without the' 
Barsam. This is recited by the priests at solemn meals. 
*(c) The small B&j» recited by all — priests and laymen — at 
ordinary meals. 3 It is this last class of B&j which, 
corresponds to “the short forms of prayer” drawn up by 
the Mandsean priests. 


5'. The “ series -of recitations from the ancient books ' 1 
(e) Their iWci- ^aid by the Mandsearis “ oh certain ocefc- 
tatiofis on great sions for ptfdteetion' against- distress and 
trW^ 0U I1i°e f *Ja- danger” seem to be similar with thC' 
ehgwr of the jashans celebrated by the Parsis on 

^ a ™’* special occasions ' of distress, such as 

epidemict, war, scarcity of rain, etc. 4 These- Jashans were 
accompanied by the reeital of the Yasna. 

i This corresponds to the Messaqta of the Mandaeans. 

2* Vide nay Lecture in Gujarati on “ Ganj-i DAd&r Ahura 
A&tida M ($h$ Treasury of jGod) in ray “ Lectures and Sermons on 
Zi W O a t til ii Sttbjectg.’J Part III, pp. 79-85. 

f Vidi toy " Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsee®, 
p. s ?r 4 ikipp.® et seq. 
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(II) THEIR BAPTISMAL LUSTRATIONS, ETC. 
THEIR RESPECT FOR RUNNING WATERS. , 

The Mancla&ans' respect for running water, their belief, 
.about a celestial river, their baptismal lustrations have their 
parallels in Zoroastrianism. 

We read “it is indeed necessary for them to live 
(a) Respect for in the neighbourhood of rivers, since 
essentiS among immersion in flowing water is an essential, 
•tooth. and certainly the most characteristic, 

feature of their religious practice.” 1 According to 
Prof. Kessler also “ the neighbourhood of running water 
for baptisms is essential*” 2 If by “running water” is 
meant “water provided by streamlets” we may say, that this 
was, and even now is, held essential by Zoroastrians for 
their ritual. Even now in India, a well, a date-palm and a 
pomegranate tree are held essential for a Parsi Fire-temple. 
There can be no Fire-temple without these three. Pipe- 
water, supplied to the City of Bombay from a distant lake 
by pipes, is regarded as unsuitable for religious ceremonial 
purposes. Even last year, when Municipal authorities 
wanted to fill up, or seal hermetically, existing wells in 
Parsi houses, there were a number of protests against the 
requirement, on the ground, that only the water of wells, 
which are always provided by running subterranean 
streamlets, can be used for ritual purposes. 

We do not learn from the above writings about 
the Mandaeans, why they held running water in respect# 
But it seems that that may be from the point of 
yiew of sanitation, viz,, that such running water is 
more pure and more healthy. At least, we know that, 
that was, and is, the view of the Zoroastrians, We 

l Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. 8 f 
p. 380, col. 1, 2 Encyclopaedia Britannica, op, cit , p. 470, col. 1. 
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Icnow, how, in the Khorshed NyAish 1 (a hymn in 
honour of the sun), the rising of the sun in the morning 
is welcomed as purifying the flowing waters (&pem tachin- ' 
t&m), stream- waters (Apem kh&ny&m), river or sea- waters 
f&pem zdrayancbm ) , and stagnant water ( apem armaesh * 
'tcbm). It was this respect for living waters that seems to 
have originated with them the idea of restricting sea- 
voyages^ It seems that the idea first rose from the sanitary 
point of keeping pure, rivers, which supplied drinking 
water to hundreds and thousands. The classical writers 
jpefer to the Iranians' respect for rivers. Herodotus says: — 

“ They (the Persians) never make water, nor spit, nor 
wash their heads in a river, nor defile the stream with 
urine, nor do they allow anyone else to do sc." 2 Strabo 
says “ IJie Persians never pollute a river with urine, nor 
wash nor bathe in it; they never throw a dead body nor 
.Anything unclean into it." 3 The Vendidad (Chapter VI, 
26-27) enjoined that if a Zoroastrian saw a rotten thing in 
running water, it was his duty to get into the water and 
remove the rotten thing. It is this view that leads Goethe 
to make the Iranian Testator, in his “Buch des Parsen" 
•direct “ a free course and cleanness" for waters of canals, 
-streams, etc, 4 # 

It is said of the Mandaeans, that “ they were also requi- 
( I ) Marking the red > however, to mark their brow with 
Brow with living the living water, and likewise drink of it." 5 
water amon g both. Marking the brow with water, is seen 

1 Section 12. 

2 Herodotus, Book I, 138; Carey's Translation (Bohn’s Classical 
Series, 1889), p. 62. 

3 The Geography of Strabo, Bk. XV, Chap. IV, 6. Hamilton 
And Falconer’s Translation, Vol. Ill, p # 137, 

4 Vide my paper on Q-oethe’s, ‘Parsi-nameh* (Jour., B.B.B.A.S** 
Vol. XXIV, pp. 66.95, Vid$ my “Asiatic Papers,” Part II, pp. 141-42.), 

5 Hastings* Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. 8, 
p. 387, col. 1. 
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ef&n. tfo# amofag the PafsiS, who; when gb v tS*’ 
tHW seif-shore or to the bank of a* rlverr-a vKit 
th# ; cffl A'Vftn Tazad Javto ^ vi^-apply fl# 

seSk'-Water of the river- Water td th'dir broWs. Ntft on$ thftEl 
Ca^ the s6h-waief in sinall potS to their hSih w 
afid pias'erit the pot before the relatives whocouKt notgo 
tfi’fhc sek-Bhore. The relatives dip theirfingetsiii tie pot* 
ahd'a$ply ! the’ jrit&f' to tkbi't brows. At times', they evUT 
sprihkle thfe watir in the housed. I fully well remember* 
gbthU in ifiy childhood and bbyhood with my mother to the* 
eastern sfefiPkKdte at Colaba' and applying the sea-water top 1 
t hrows' and 1 bringing it hdihe to be sprinkled in the house. 

In connection with the process of marking the “ brow 
with the living water,’’ we read that they 
/toah Rrta ^ 0 “partake of a loaf (the loaf is termed 
pehta ‘opening,’ ‘unlocking’); and those 
ydio take part in these ceremonies have a share in the benign, 
fountains of the better world This reminds a Parsi of a 
custom still prevalent, though not to the extent it was 
about" 50 years ago. The custom was that on certain 
tE&stive occasions, Parsi ladies went to the sea-shore anA 
carried with them certain sweet breads and presented the 
offerings to the sea and then partook of them there or on 
returuiiljf home. These sWM offerings were, and are, 
another form of the word puri &#) wfilcfi 1 * 

' 1 lfcd. > ~ ™ ~ ~ 

„ 8 Daatuf Erachji Corsetji' Pavn takes the A vesta word ptrena 
(Vendidftd XIX, 40) for puri. He says: “ We find pereiict n&'&ed ill the 
Vbafidgffai oiHAtl the delicious' eatablesto be'dedidatlftfto tbo fire, 
and tile now prevailing custom of making offerings of deliciofiS'eaf&'fftiSif 
to tb* fire and water arhobgtt Persia, lends support to 4 my hurible 
attempt to interpret the Avestd phr&B asl dcf.‘ TlWdecfiohtrbWii' to fire 
»nd wntie-are technically oaUed by tbeWtmeWdf /tffaru'afd palli 
r^tetiveiyv <A*tioV«ititlea « Aifcfitht CdftfflbiS»eY Ad<iftlM afitf 
jiproven «titWa***i iMc", in 
pr* 185-186'. 
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j? “ a raised wheaten cake fried in butter and oil.” 

• " The Mandaeans call every stream of running water- 
ed) The Belief Jordan, supposing that all running water 

about a Celestial comes down from heaven in the moun* 
t river. J.ne joraan 

. of the 'Mandseao® tains of the north and flows over the 
p” d t t be^^oroas^ earth until it enters the bowels of the 
trians - * earth through a great cleft .” 1 Here, in 

the case of the Jordan, the great cleft is the Dead sea. 
Now, this reminds us of the Parsi view of the river Ardvi- 
?ura which is spoken of as emptying itself in the sea 
Vourukasha. The Ardvisura is identified by some scholars 
with the Oxus and the Vourukasha with the Gagpian . 2 
The Jordan is to the Mandseans what the Ardvi<?ura is 
to the Pa^is. 

The Mandaeans believed that the Jordan, a terrestrial 
- river, “ descended from the celestial world by way of the 
mountains The same is the case with the river A rdvi- 
<?ura. It also latterly began to be associated with the high 
heavens and to be believed as coming down though the. 
Hukairya mountains . 3 The name Ardvi<?ura, though' 
originally the name of a particular river, came . to be 
identified with -any collection of natural, running or 
flowing waters. It is usual to hear Parsis saying of 
their going to the banks of a river or the shore of a sea 
, as going to Av&n Ardvi$ura (*hI«U A Parsi says 

his Ardvisura Niyaish or Ardvi?ura Yasht before 
any collection of natural, flowing, living water, whether 
the great Indian Ocean or the Arabian sea, whether a r?ver 
or a lake, whether a streamlet or a well. 

1 Journal of the American Oriental Society, op . cit, y p. 212 . 

2 Vide my Gujarati essay on “ The Geography of the Avestaie 
Times *’ (angMl ‘VMHl'fl %>!(«). Vide my shWI WHl'fl 

•US*, PP. 188 and 188. 

3 A ban Yasht. Vide my Gujarati essay on Ardv^ura Aoabita. 
Fid, my work 
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While considering the question of their Palestinian. 

origin, and the question, whether tie 
(«) Their Baptis- j^andsans “ are the disciples of John the 

inal Lustrations. , . » 

Baptist”, Mr. Kraeling thus speaks of 1 2 
their baptismal lustrations 1 “ That baptismal lustrations 
form one of the central, if not the central, element in 
Mandaic teaching and practice, will require up proof. 
Because of its centrality, it will undoubtedly refer to the 
very earliest stages of the Mandaic movement .” 1 Accord- 
ing to a German scholar, Prof. Reitzenstein, whom Mr. 
Kraeling quotes, 4t In the Mandaic act of Baptism, as known 
from its liturgy,.... .... we have something in the nature of 

a mystery-rite mediating forgiveness and mystical eleva- 
tion into heaven, now transformed into a rite of initiation 

We further read:— “ In the Mandaic liturgies.. ? we get 

a rite as mediating forgiveness and mystical elevation into 
heaven, all transformed into an initiatory practice .” 3 Mr. 
Kraeling adds:— “ Personally we should be inclined to 
agree with Reitzenstein ’s general position that the key to 
the origin of Johannine and Christian baptism will be 
found in the religious practices of Palestinian baptist sects. 
By that, we do not mean that we must seek its prototype 

in India, Iran or even pure paganish! That the 

Mandseans have something to contribute in this connection 
is more than possible .” 4 I think that a student of Zoroas- 
trian beliefs, manners and customs can seek and see, to some 
extent, a prototype of the Mand&an baptismal lustration in 
the nahn and Bareshnum? the baptismal lustrations of the 
Z#roastrians. 

1 Journal of tbe American Oriental Society, op. cit., p. 213. 

2 Ibid pp. 21445. 

3 Ibid* pp. 215. 4 Jpbid, pp. 217. 

5 Vide ray “Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsees,” 
pp. 95401; 102-52. 
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According to Prof. Kessler, “ By far the jnosfc frequent 
and important of the religious ceremofties is that* 6t bap- 
tism (masbtitha) which is called for in a great Variety of 
oases, Uot only for children but for adults, where consiecrA- 
, tion or purification is required, as for example, on all Sun- 
days and feast days, after contact with a dead body, after 
'return from abroad, after neglect of any formality on the 
part of a priest in the discharge of his functions. In all 
these cases, baptism is performed by total immersion in 
running water, but during the five days’ baptismal festival 
•the rite is observed wholesale by mere sprinkling of large 
masses of the faithful at once.” 1 Now, we have parallels, 
among the Parsis, of almost all the features of the cere- 
monial bath referred to here. 

Dr. ferandt says:— “ The idea that the rivers descend- 
ed from the celestial world by way of the mountains in the 
•distant north and that their waters impart fresh energies 
to the pious who bathe in them— a naturistic element of 
belief retained by the Mandeeans amid all the thoughts and 
fantasies subsequently acquired— was probably inherited 
from their ancestors. In explanation of that belief we 
would advance the conjecture that this Semitic people had 
not always lived among the lower courses of the rivers, but 
at an earlier period had dwelt in a locality much further 
north, and nearer the sources— in a district from which’ 
they could see, upon their northern horizon, huge moun- 
tains towering to the sky. We scarcely need to explain how 
these facts would provide a basis for the belief in question, 
and we can easily understand, too, how a people, if driven 
from their native region and compelled to ensure a misera- 
ble existence in their new abode, should seek, in conformity 
with the practice pf their Ancestors, i.e., by means of 
Immersions, constantly repeated, to absorb the virtues 

1 Encyclopaedia Brifcannica, VoJ. 15, op. ci\ f p. 470, col, 1- 
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which, tHe river brought from the higher world to the low* 

. lying plains , If, however, we set the theory asylejtfc 

over-hazardous, we must be content to suppose either that 
tye very simple religious ceretaony of ablutjqn had pre- 
vailed from primitive times among the country people of 
Lower Babylonia or that by some means or another 
it had spread to that district from Syria.” 1 Dr. Brandt, 
later on, says that “their ideas of the benefits to 
be derived from the bath of immersion underwent 
a process of refinement in conformity with the deve- 
lopment of their theology.” 2 He also says: — “They con- 
temn and vilify the Christian ceremony (of baptism), be- 
cause it is performed, not in ‘ living’, but in (or with) ‘ cut 
off’ water.” 3 Among the Parsis, for their above mention- 
ed sacred baths of nahn and Bareshnvm , not only “ living 
water” of wells is required, but even that water is sancti- 
fied by some sacred water spoken of as aw (Pers. ab). Tho* 
large quantity of well-water is sanctified by a few drops- 
of the sacred water sanctified by the Nirangdin 4 ceremony. 

We gather the following details from the above account 
of the ceremonial washings of the Mandasans which all have* 
their parallels among the Zoroastrians 

( i ) The baptismal washing was required for children, 
as well as adults. 

(ii) Required after contact with a dead body. 

(iii) Required after return from abroad. 

(iv) Required after neglect of any formality by & 
priest in the discharge of his functions. 

( v ) They had an annual Baptismal Festival of 5 day& 
when people- went through a kind of lustration 
in a mass. 

, 1 Epcyc, of Religion and Ethics, p. l, 6 col. 886. 
t Jhid» P* 387, <301. h 3 Ibid . col. t. 

4 Vide ior this ceremony my “ Religious Ceremonies and Custom* 
if the Parsis,* * pp, 256-57. 
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<yi) In the case of this annual mass lustration, in 
place of whole immersion in running water, there 
was a shortened process, viz., a mere sprinkling 
of water* 

< vii) The Mandsean baptism is something like a myste- 
ry-rite mediating forgiveness and mystenaf 
elevation into heaven, now transformed inio a 
rite of initiation. 

All these particulars connected with Mandaean lustra- 
tions seem to have their parallels among the Zoroastifians in 
the purification rites of ntihn and bareshnum} The puri- 
fication ceremony of the Bareslmum seems to have played an 
important part in the religious rituals of the Zoroastrians 
of the Sassapian times and of the earlier Arab times. It is 
some new heretic views in the ritual and in the practice of 
observing the Bareshnum that led M&nfishchihar, a high 
Pontiff, to write his Epistles to his brother Z&dsparam, the 
liigh priest of Sukan, in the South of Kirm&n. 1 2 I will 
speak here at some length about the above particulars of 
the Mandsean lustration and their parallels among the 
Zoroastrians • 

Mandsean writings are said to hold that baptismal 

_ mi ^ washings are necessary for children as 

(i) The Baptismal 

washing required well as adults. Among the Zoroastrians, 
^klults i ' dren and a SaCre( ^ the nahn is required for 

children who pass through the initiating 
-ceremony of the Naojote. The adults go through this 
bath on various occasions, e.g., (a) on marriage; (6) on 

1 For full particulars of these rites, vide my papers on *« The 
Purificatory Ceremonies, Rites and Customs Journal of the Anthro- 
pological Society of Bombay, Vol* XT, pp. 162-85; 224-89 ; 364-75. 
Vide Chapter IV in my “ fteligious Ceremonies and Customs of the 
Parria,’’ pp. 86-255, 

2 Vide N&makib&-i M&nfishchihar, by Ervad Bamanji Nusserw&nji 
Dbab^ar. Vide S.B.E., Vol. XVIII, p. 279 et seq. 
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the Favvardeg&n holidays at the end of the year; (c)tKer 

woman go through it at the end of their period of accouche- 
ment; ( d ) on some other occasions when they think that * 
they have come into contact with some impurities or failed 
to observe regularly some religious duties or observances. 

Like the Mandaeans, the Zoroastrians have to pasa 

(ii) Required after through ablutions and sacred baths if they 
•outlet with a * 

dead body. The have come into contact with a dead body, 

o^thi^WashYnJ advertently or inadvertently. The old 
by Darmeateter. * Zoroastrian view at the bottom of 
Zoroastrian lustrations, seems to be, as summed up by 
Prof. Darmesteter, as follows “ The principle which' 
governs the ceremonies of the first order is the fear of 
contagion, or, as the Avesta says, of the Dru'j Nasu, the 
Druj of Carrion. Death, that has once come, rests. The 
visible proof of it is given by the corruption which at 
once goes on in the body and spreads infection round 
about. It is represented in the form of a horrible fly, 
the fly which hovers over the corpses. All the ceremonies 
of this order can be summed up in two words, which are 
the same as sum up to-day all the prophylactic measures 
in the case of an epidemic: (1) to cut off The communication 
of the living with the centre of infection, real or sup- 
posed; (2) to destroy the centre itself.” 1 

Upto a few years ago, a Zoroastrian on return from 
(in) Required * on & travels, even in the country itself,, 
ifier return from went through the lustration of the n&hn. 

The reason seems to be that, while travel- 
ling, it is not possible to observe all religious regulations 
and rites; and so, the rite is a kind of repentance or 

1 I translate from Darmesteter’s Le Zend-Avesta,’* Vol. IT, pp 
144-^7* Vide also, ibid. Introduction, p, XII, Darmesteter has use<l 
for his observations, my paper on “ The Funeral Ceremonies of the* 
Parsees, their origin and explanation” of which he has kindly 
•pokes as “an excellent study* * (un excellent etude). 
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asking for forgiveness. 1 We have a reference, in a writing 
about 300 years old, to the custom in the life of a great. 
Parsi of Surat, Rustam Manock, who went from Surat, 
•in the company of an English ambassador to the Court of 
Aurangzeb, and, on returning, went through the lustra- 
tion. 2 Again, the old Parsi Panchayet of Bombay, whenever 
they forgave a person for his fault, asked him or her to 
go through this nahn baptism. 3 

From the above point of view, the crossing of the sea 
was specially objected to. This prohibition was very old. 
Tacitus refers to it in the case of Tiridates (Tirdad), the 
Zoroastrian king of Armenia, who belonged to the priestly 
class. This king declined the invitation of the Roman 
Emperor Nero to go to Rome, to receive at his hands the 
crown of Armenia. 4 Even a few years ago, four Parsi 
priests, who had crossed the sea to go to Aden to consecrate 
the Cowasji Dinshaw Adenwala Fire-temple there, were, on 
their return, prohibited from officiating at the inner liturgical 
services. On my return from Europe in 1889, 1 had to go 
through a purificatory ceremony as I was connected with* a 
fire-temple. 5 But, about 10 years ago, the priests of Naosari, 
the head-quartgrs of the Par3i priesthood, themselves re- 
solved, at a public meeting of the Anjuman, to do away 
with this prohibition. 

I Vide my “ Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsees 1 *, 
p. 149. 

3 Vide my paper u Rustam Manock (1635-1721 A.C.), the Broker 
of the English East India Company (1699 A.C.), and the Persian Qisseb 
.(History) of Rustam Manock. A Study, ’’ (Jour. B. B. Royal Asiatie 
Society, New Series, Vol. VI, No. 1, p. 153. Vide my "Asiatic Papers”, 
Part IV, p. 253). 

3 Vide my “ History of the Parsi Panchayet,” Vol. I, p. 149. 

4 Works of Tacitus (the Oxford Translation), Vol. 1, the Annals* 
Book XV, 24. Vide th p translation of A. J. Church and N. J. Broadioe 
(1891), p. 296. 

5 Prof. Darmesteter in his artiole *‘Un Mage en Paris *\ in f 
journal of Paris, mentioned my visit o Europe as something like • 
matter of surprise. * 
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Among the Mandaeans, a purification is required “ after 
neglect of any formality on the part of a 
by V a priest^ after priest in the discharge of his functions?* * 

neglect in the dis- Th e game i s the case with the Zoroastrian 
charge of his • . . ; 

functions. priesthood. For example, the following 

occurrences and observances vitiate the 

i * 

Bareshnfim qualification and the priest is obliged to go 
through another purification: (1) Eating of food cooked by 
non-Zoroastrians ; (2) Non-observance of the B§j which is a 
recital of prayers with ritual after several functions sueti as 
baths, meals, calls of nature; (3) Swearing or taking of 
oaths; and (4) Falling off of his turban, and some other 
breaches of observances. 1 

The Mandaeans had “an annual baptismal festival”, 2 , 

^ when most of them went through 1 a kindj 
Baptismal, Festival. of baptismal lustration or washing. This 
festival lasted for five days. 3 It reminds 
a Parsi of the last five, out of the ten, days of the Parsi 
year, known as the Farvardeg&n days, or, in India, as 
Mukt&d days, during which many people go through a 
sacred bath known as n&kn* Menander Protector (b. about 
550 A.C.), the Byzantine historian, who lived in the reign 
(582-602) of King Mauritius, speaks of these Farvardcgan 
•days as Furdigan” days. According to him, King Noshir- 
wan (Chosroes I) once postponed the reception of the Em- 
bassy of the Roman Emperor, as it had come during these 
festival days. According to Albiruni, 5 these days were 
held very sacred. Of these 10 days, the last five , now 
1 Vide my “ Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsi s,”' 
pp. 148-50. . 2 Encyc. Br., Vol. XV, p. 470, col 1. ' 

3 Hastings' Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, p. 380, col. 2. 

4 Vide ihy 44 Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the ’ Parkis,” 

pp. 35-101. • 

5 Albiruoi’s « 4 Chronology of Ancient Nations,*' translated by 

Sachau, p. 210. “ 
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lenown as the G&thft G&hamb&r days, are held to b$ more 
important than tiie first five. They are known as the 
panj4"meh % i.e.j the great five, while the first five are 
spoken of as the panj i-Jceh , i.e the lesser five. During 
# these days, and especially during the last 5 days, a large 
number of Parsis go through the lustration of nahn. 

It is said of the Mandseans, that ordinarily, “ baptism 
(Vi) Sprinkling Of is Performed by total immersion in run- 
Water in case of ning water, but, during the five days 
mass lustrations. ‘baptismal festival/ the rite is observed 

“wholesale by mere sprinkling of large masses of the faithful 
at once/’ 1 This rite of immersion was performed “ by the 
individual himself, or, as on feast-days with the co-operation 
uf a priest.” 2 Among the Zoroastrians, there is nothing 
dike “ total immersion in running water ” by the persons 
themselves, but, in the bareshnvm lustration, the purifying 
. priest takes a large pot of water and empties it wholly on 
the body of the candidate for purification. He pours all 
the water at once over the head and hence the purification 
is called bareshnum from bareshnu ( ) head. 

As to the whole mass of people seeking lustration, on 
these five holy days, the Mandeeans seem to resort to a 
shortening process, viz ., a mere sprinkling of water on the 
mass of people instead of individual immersion. The Parsi 
priests resorted to a kind of “shortening process” during the 
last five days when many laymen wanted sacred baths 
at one and the same time. It was in this way : Instead of 
getting the Patet or prayer of repentance recited indivi- 
dually, and instead of getting the B&j or prayer of grace 
for drinking the consecrated gaomez and eating the usual 
pomegranate leaf 3 recited individually, the purifying priest 

1 Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. 15, op . ciU t p. 470, col. 1. 

2 Hastings* Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, p, 367, col. 2. 

3 Vide my fi Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsis/* 
f>p. 06, 293-95. 
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(yo&dathragar) got these prayers recited by a large number 
together. 

As to the mere sprinkling of water instead of having, 
a whole bath, we find that, that shortening process was, and 
is even now, resorted to by Parsis on other occasions. For 
example, it is forbidden, that Parsis should come into contact 
with a woman in accouchement or in menses. It seems that,, 
formerly, when there was a strict observance of religious re- 
gulations, people, who accidentally came into such contact, 
had to go through a bath, if not a ceremonial bath, at 
least an ordinary bath. But, now-a-days a shortening 
process or. substitute is resorted to, and the person who* 
has so come into actual contact, has water sprinkled 
by another person on his body, and that is taken to be 
serving the purpose of a bath. 

The mass lustrations of the Mandaeans remind us of 
the wholesale lustrations of the Romans, among whom a 
whole community or village or city went through a common 
lustration process. The Zoroastrian purification latterly 
began to have the signification of a spiritual purification . 1 

In the Mandsoan baptism, “ we have something in the 
(vii) The Mamiaaan nature of a mystery- rite, mediating for- 
tery-riTe iot\ (ajfor* ^veness and mystical elevation into 
giyeness, and (6) heaven, now transformed into a rite of 
initiation. initiation .” 2 We have a somewhat 

similar view of the Zoroastrian Bareshnum lustration 
among the Parsis. (a) That form of purification waa 
believed to get for one, both forgiveness of sins and 
elevation into a higher state. At one time, both 
males and females passed through this form of puri- 


1 Vide my paper “ The Kashas of the Iranian Barashndm and* 
the Boundary Lines of the Roman Lustrum”^ Journal of the Anthro- 
pological Society of Bombay, Vol. VIIT, pp. 520-530. Vide my An- 
thropological Papers,** Part I, pp. 330*339. 

2 Journal of the American Oriental Society, op. ctf„ pp. 214-5, 
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fiction, which' required 10 days’ retreat with four baths. 
But latterly priests passed through these lustrations at 
the instance of the laymen, both men and women, and both 
for the living and the dead. (6) As among the Mandseans, 
so among, the Zoroastrians, the Bareshnum purification has 1 
been “now transformed into a rite of initiation”. In 
the initiation into priesthood by the N&var ceremony, 
Bareshnum purification plays a very important part. 1 

(Ill) THEIR PRIESTHOOD. THE STATUS OP. 

THE PRIESTS, INITIATION, ETC. 

We read: “Upon their priests rested the duty of 
1. TheMaudrean preparing and directing the public reli- 
TOMtrian 6 Trieste gious ceremonials, which were few and by 
Both held m no means sumptuous, as well as that of 
respect. performing certain rites on behalf of 

individual members of the community. At these functions 
it was their regular task to recite a number of extracts from 
the sacred books. In the Mandeean religion, as in others, 
such recitations take the place of the incantations that are 
no longer permitted, and in conjunction with the religious 
rites they serve to effect or to ensure the salvation of the 
soul.” 2 Prof. Kessler says “ The chief depositaries of 
these Mandsean mysteries are the priests, who enjoy a 
high degree of power and social regard.” 3 

The same was the case about the Zoroastrian priests of 
ancient Persia. In the division of the people, according 
to their professions, the Athravans, i.e., the priests, 
stood in the first rank. The Rathaest&rs (lit., those who 

Stood in the chariots) or warriors came next. Then came the 

- ■■ 

»■ 1 Vide my 44 Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Partis,** 
pp. 120-207. 

2 Hastings* Encycl. of Religion and Ethics, op , cit„ p* 380, col. 1. 

• 3 Encyclopaedia Britannia*, Vol. 15, op. cit p. 470, col. I, 
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-agriculturists and the artizans. Jamshed (Tima Khshaeta) 
is said to have first made the division. 1 Ardeshir Babegan 
-continued that division! 2 The Avesta refers to these! 
■divisions. 3 The priesthood enjoyed some privileges. For' 
example, they were given free medical advice by doctors!* 
Their blessings served the purpose of fees. Of the Magis 
•or priests in general, Porphyry says: “ In Persia... thosh 1 
who are expert in the love of the divine, and who attend to 
its worship, are called Magians; for this, in the native* 
tongue, is what is denoted by the word ‘ Magian’. TJiis 
■class is so important. and so highly esteemed, among the 
Persians, that even Darius, the son of Hystaspes, had 
inscribed on his tomb, in addition to everything else, a 
mention of the fact that he had taught the magic art.” 4 


According to Prof. Kessler, “ the priesthood had three 

2 Their three gra< ^ eS- ^' lle Shkandd or deacon is gene- 
grades. rally chosen from episcopal or priestly fa- 

milies.” 5 Among Zoroastrians, priest- 
hood is hereditary. The Avesta also speaks of three 
grades ( ctihravano thrayaono) as observed in ancient 
Persia. 6 In the present general division, also we find three 
grades: (1) The Aerpats or Ervads (AyesU>nethra-pditi).' 
All the priests who have gone through the first initiation' 
«f N&varhood are known as such. (2) The Mobads (Avesta 
mago-paiti). They have passed also through the second’ 


I Vide Warner Brothers’ Shah-nameh, p. 132. 

•H RJiJ Pttfc the Letter of Dastur Tansar (Jour. Asiatique, Neuvihme 
®«ne, dome III, Mars.Avril and Mai.Juin, 1894 issues. 

8 Aivvisruthrem G&h, 7, 

4 “ Passages in Greek and Latin Literature relating to Zoroaster 

Pro f nTT'”. traD8lated iBt0 Eng ‘ i8h * ^wood Fox and 
Prof. B.E K. Pemberton (Jou r . K. ft. Cam, Oriental Institute, 

-»o. 14, p. 86). 6 Encycl. Brit. Vol. 15, oj>. oil., p. 470, col. 1 . 

6 AbAn Yasht, 86 ; Behram Yasht, 46. 
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initiation of Maratab and, they only can, officiate M tW 
iqner litur^ic^l ceremonies. (3)TheDastur (Pahl. dastobary 
who is at the head of the priesthood. 

Porphyry (233 to about 304 A.O.), a mediaeval thinker,, 
in his reference to Persians, also speaks of three divisions. 
Porphyry was one of the eminent disciples ' of Plotinus, 
a great religious philosopher, whose system of philosophy- 
he is said to haye popularized. His “ earnest purpose” 
was said to be “ to disseminate the true philosophy of life, 
to uproot false teaching— especially Christianity, to ennoble 
men and train them to goodness.” 1 * 3 According to him, 

"the object of philosophy is the salvation of the soul.” 

The origin and the blame of evil are not in the body, but in- 
the desijjes of the soul. Hence the strictest asceticism (ab- 
stinence from flesh, and wine, and sexual intercourse) is 
demanded as well as the “ knowledge of God”.> He speaks 
thus of the threefold division in his De Abstinentia 
(IV, 16) “ According to Eubulus, who wrote an account 
of Mithras in many volumes, the Magians are divided into, 
three orders— the first of which, comprising the most erudite, 
will not eat or kill any living thing, but cling to the early 
practice of attaining from living beings; the second 
partake of animal flesh, but will not kill any domesticated 
animal; even the third order, so far like the other two, will" 
not touch any and every animal. For all three orders 
believe that metempsychosis is true in the case of primordial 
existences, which belief they seem to illustrate in tlie 
mysteries of Mithras. ”3 What is said above, by Porphyry, ., 

1 Article on Neo-Platonism in Encyclopeedia Britannic®, Vol, 17, 

ninth ed., p. 337, col. 1. 2 Ibid . 

3 ** Passages in Greek and Latin Literature relating to Zoroaster 
•nd Zoroastrianism,” translated into English, by Dr. Sherwood Foac 

Prof - Pemberton. Jour, K. R, Cama Oriental Institute, No* 14 
<1939), p. 86. 
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i$r the first class seems to be not correctly Zoroastrian. 
The Avesta does not say so That may be true bt h latter 
Mithraic sect of the Zoroastrians ; or, perhaps, as a meiUter 
of the neo-Platonic sect, he has transferred to the first 
•classes of the Iranian priests much of his own view. How- 
ever, we find, that Porphyry refers to the fact, that there 
were three classes of the Zoroastrian priesthood. 

According to Prof. Kessler, the Mandsean priests, 
especially those of the Shkandd or Deacon 
out a^blemish h grade, “must be without blemish”. 1 Even 
now, a Zoroastrian priest, officiating in 
the inner circle of liturgical services, is required to be free 
from physical blemishes. One, who is deaf and dumb (yfl 
asrut gaosh6 v& afraoaoch6 va) is debarred from a priestly 
function. 2 When the Aban Yasht (Yt. V, 92, 93) fdrbids the 
leper (paitsa), the blind, (ctnda, the deaf (Jmrena), 

the hump-backed ( frcikava ), one with crooked teeth (vimi- 
t6-dantana) y to participate in holy communion ( chashni ) 
it seems to refer to the officiating priest in the function. It 
speaks not only of physical blemishes but also of moral 
blemishes. The Aerpatast&n also refers to such moral 
blemishes. 3 Even one with a broken limb, or one who was 
bleeding, or one with spots on his body, Hvas not allowed 
to officiate. Some Yashts even speak of Zoroastrians 
with leprous spots being kept out of the holy communion 
{cha&hni).* 


* 1 Encycl. Br., 9fch ed., Vol. XV, p. 470, col. 1. 

2 Aerpatastan, Chap. VII, 7. Nirangistan edited by Dastur 
;t)r. Darab P. Sanjana, folio 22b, 1 . 7 ; Mr. S. J. Bulaara’s Translation, 
p. 51; Darmesteter’s Zend Avesta, Toxe III, p. 88. 

3 Vide ibid . Mr. Bulsara’s Introduction, p. XXX. 

4 Vide the Vondidad II, 29, 37; Ahan Yasht (Yt. V), 92. 
Vile Herodotus I, 138. Vide my “ Religious Ceremonies and Custom! 
of the Parsis,” p. 205. 
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Among the Mandasans, “ the candidate for orders must 
4. Mature age of ' oe at ^ east nineteen years old. It seejns 
4 h« priestly initia. that, formerly, in Iran also, the age must 
have been at least above 15, the age of 
maturity. But now, in India, there is no restriction about 
-age and even boys of 11 or 12 years of age are admitted fqr 
NAvarhood, It was enjoined that if a candidate had a wet 
dream, he was rejected altogether. To avoid that risk, the 
age seems to have been lowered now-a-days. The Pahlavi 
AerpatastAn (ch. V) speaks of at least three years of study. 2 

(a) The Mandaean books enjoined the undergoing of 12 
$ Painful period years’ preparation for the priestly initia- 
of preparation for tion. 3 Among the Zoroastrians, upto a few 
.priestl) Initiation. y ears a g 0j candidate was required to 

know, by heart, the whole of the Yaena and the Visparad and 
several other prayers of the Khordeh (i.e., the smaller) Avesta. 
The learning of all these by heart required severalyears’ pre- 
paration. (6) Again we read: “ The TarmidA (i.e./ Talmlda, 
4 initiated’) or priest is ordained by a bishop and two priests 
or by four priests after a long and extremely painful period 
of preparation.” 4 Among the Parsis also, the candidate is 
initiated by at least two priests who themselves have to go 
through six days’ preparatory services. During these days, 
of what is known as, their getcra , if, during their turns 
<of observing their gewra , they have a wet dream, their 
work is vitiated. So, two other priests are, at times, 
associated into the ceremony to obviate such risk, (c) As to 
the painful period of preparation, the candidates are, for a 
period of twenty days, required to avoid comfortable beds. 

1 Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. 15, op . cit., p. 470, col. 1. 

2 Thrizaemaem (lit., 3 springs). Mr. Bulsara’s translation of fch® 

JSirangist&n, p, 39. * 

3 Encyclopaedia Britannioa, Vol. 15, op . cit., p. 970, col. 1. 

4 Ibid. 
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ifhey are to lie down on rough carpets on the ground and 
iure to abstain from daily baths. They have to eat their moals* 
at regular times with a change of dress. They are not to* 
come into contact with anybody and with any wooden fur- 
niture. i’heir meals and drinking water are to be served to 
them from a distance. 1 They are to eat, not with their 
hands, as usual, but with metallic spoons. 

Some classical writers refer to this strict disciplinary 
preparation. (1) When Strabo (Bk. XV, 3) speaks of the 
Magians living an augtere life of some kind, he seems to speak 
of the Mobads or priests, and it may be more so of those who 
were being initiated. (2) Diogenes of Laerte 2 says : “ SonJfe 
authorities hold that philosophical speculation was derived* 
from the barbarians on the ground of the risse of the* 
Magians ajnong,..the Persians.” Then, after saying that 
cremation was impious, he adds “ They (the Persians) 
forbid ornaments and the wearing of gold. They dress in 
white, sleep on straw and feed on vegetables, cheese and' 
inferior bread. They carry a reed-staff, which, it is said, 
they used to stick into the cheese, which they lifted u|t 
and ate/* This statement seems to apply to the* 
priesthood and especially to the initiates who were 
being taken into priesthood. (3) Lucian, who lived in the 
‘ 2nd century (died about 200 A.C.), in his work named 
Menippus (Icaro-Mcnippus), which is held to be in “ his 
best vein and a masterpiece of AristopKanic humour” 3 , 
represents himself as going to the heavens, in the company 
of a Chald«ean, Mithrobarzanes (cf. Meher Burzin) by name. 
He travelled for 29 days and then coming down was given 

1 Vide the Chapter on N&var in my “ Religious Ceremonies and. 
Customs of the Parsis,” pp. 199-207. 

I Vide , his “Lives of the Philosophers”. Jour., K. R. Cam* 
Oriental Institute, op. ciU , No. 14, pp. 80-81. 

3 . Smith’s Classical Dictionary (1872), p. 391, 
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a bath in the Euphrates. He passed through a harsh initio* 
tioo of the diet of fruit, milk and honey, and of sleeping 
on grass without bed. He says further about the initiation, 
_ "Now Mithrobarzanes put on some kind of Magian robe, 
and very Median it looked; he carried these things, the 
cap and the lion-skin and in addition the lyre, and fitted 
me out with them, telling me not to answer ' Menippus/ 
bnt to say tjiat I was Heracles or Odysseus or Orpheus, if 
any one asked my name.” 1 

We read thus of their priestly dress : “The priestly dress, 
6 White priest- w hich is all white, consists of drawers, an 
|r dress and Upper garment, and a girdle, with the so- 
8 irdIe - called tdgd of ‘crown’.” 2 3 These parti- 

culars <ft the priestly dress of the Mandseans remind us 
of the priestly dress of the Parsi priests which is always 
White. “The upper garment” of the Mandaean priests 
corresponds with the sudreh of the Parsis and the Mandaean 
girdle with the Parsi kusti. The Persian dastdr or turban, 
which is always white, -seems to correspond with the tdgd 
of the Mandaeans. As to the Mandaean drawers, they 
seem to correspond to what is now known as the ijar (fcW) 
of the Parsi yfriests. The Zoroastrians, even the laity, all 
put on a white cotton shirt called sudreh 3 They put on 
over it a woolen girdle called kusti* A child begins to 
put that on, usually, after the age of seven, and the cere- 
mony is called NuojoteS’ The sudreh and kusti are, as 
it were, emblems of one’s being a Zoroastrian. A Parsi 
may put on any dress he likes, but next to skin, he must 
put on the white sudreh, with the girdle over it. I think 

1 “ Passages in Greek and Latin Literature relating to Zoroaster 

and Zoroastrianism, *’ translated into English by Dr. Sherwood Fox 
and Prof. Pemberton (Jour. K. R. Cama Oriental Institute, No. 14 
(1929), p. 63. 2 Encycl. Brit., Yol. 15, op. cit , p. 470, col. l. 

3 Vide my “ Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsis,” 
pp. 181-83. 4 * Ibid, pp. 183-86. 5 Ibid. pp. 178-80; 190.96, 
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that the girdle referred to by Prof .Kessler is the same as 
the kushta referred to by Dr. Brandt. * 


7. The husti of 
the Zoroastrians 
and ku8hld of 
the MandaBans. 


The Kusti of the Zoroastrians reminds us of the 
kushta of the Mandaeans, though they 
are not the same on all the fours. “ In 
the ethical and religious sections of the 
Mandsean literature, much is said about 
kushta, 4 straightness, ’ ‘rectitude/ ‘veracity/ In the ritual, 
the ceremony of immersion included a gesture called 
4 putting forth kushta, 1 this being identical with what is 
described in several texts as a stretching out of the hand from 
the bath of immersion, or (after the performance of some 
other religious duty) 4 before Manda d ’hayye/ The gesture 
was made with the right hand and it corresponded to the 
clasp of hands with which the soul would be welcomed by 
the Life and other great celestial beings when it reached 
the abode of light. It was an outward manifestation 
of the upright mind and of loyal devotion.” 1 Much of this 
reminds us of the thoughts associated with the tying of the 
kusti with some gestures among the Zoroastrians. 


The Mandaeans required that “in all ceremonies the 
8 The cele- celebrants must be barefoot”. 2 Among 
brant# of cerctno- the Zoroastrians, to go barefooted, 
footed USt be bare " ordinarily, is prohibited, but for priestly 
celebrants, officiating at the inner liturgi- 
cal services of the Ya9na, etc., the putting on of stockings 
is not allowed. Up to a few years ago, generally, and even 
now in some cases, the celebrants put aside their usual shoes 
and put on a particular kind of wooden sandals, open from 
above, known as kharau 0M3t§). During certain ceremonies 
when they have to stand or sit on carpets, they remove 

their shoes. 

\ 


1 Encycl. Brit., Vol 15, op. cit., p. 470, col. 1. 

2 Encycl. of Relig. and Ethics, p. 386, col. 1.‘ 
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The Mandteans stretch forth their right hand in their 
0. Their stretch- rituals. This reminds a Parsi of the 
Tigh/hafld ° f ^ stretching forth of the hand by the priests 
in the recital of some prayers like the 
Afring&ns and Patets, known among them as paddn Tear- 
town (to do the paddn). The priests stretch forth, in the 
recitals of these prayers, their left hand and cover them' 
with their handkerchiefs, or with a part of the skirt of 
their upper garment. 1 

We read : “ The priestly system included the 

10. The priestly followin S 8 rades: W P u P ils wh ° 

hierarchy. The were in training from their fifth or 

Mand»ans f and t the seventh y ear = assistants employed in 
sashledns • of the the sacred ceremonies; (3) priests, 
Avesta * who had to pass an examination and 

be ordained; and (4) high priests chosen by the 
ordinary priests from their own number. The 
name applied to an assistant (and perhaps also to a 
pupil) was shgandd or skanda ,” 2 This division reminds 
one of the following priestly hierarchy among the 
Parsis: (1) The “Osta”, from the Avesta Mvishta, 
meaning a pupil or disciple. The sons of priests, who 
are not ordained, are from their age of about seven 
up to the time when they are ordained, are spoken of 
us Ost&. (2) Those ordained through the first degree 
of priesthood. They are spoken of as Ervads, from Avesta 
•foethrapati , i.e a master of learning. They can officiate 
only at certain outer liturgical ceremonies. (3) Those 
who have gone through the second or higher grades of 
ordination. They are known as Maratab. 3 (4) The Dasturs 

1 Vide my paper “Some Prayer-gestures of the Babylonians 
And Assyrians. Thefr Parallels among the Ancient Iranians and 
Modern Parsees’’ (My “Asiatic Papers, ”, Part III, p. 170 ft.) 

2 Hastings’* Encyol. of Religion and Ethics, p. 389, col. 2* 

3 Vide my Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsis,” 

199, 207 et seq. 
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{Fabl dasto-bar). Thtey are the high priest* generally 
Elected by the priests from Among themselves. The Abovfe* 
Mentioned shganda or skafida is, I think, the sa&hk&lis 
(learner) of the A vesta (Yasha XIX, 10). It is Pers. 


shagird {*$*). 

There is a high office among the Mand&an priests, 

f# , l _ . . which is occupied by “a bishop, the* 

of the Mandceans highest dignitary. 1 It is called Gan- 

aud the Ganjvar of i.g Treasurer. Dr. Brandt says: 

the Zorottstnaua. _ _ ’ ’ u , . . . . t> . 

A Mandsean high priest bore the Persian- 

title of ganzibra.” 2 The ancient Persian priests had also a 

similar office, known as that of the Ganjobar (Pahl. 


or Ganjvar Persian Ganjur The great Fire- 

temple of Azar Goshasp had a treasurer of that kind. It 
seems that, at times, even the libraries attached to the 
fire-temples were in charge of these Ganjurs. 4 

Among the Mandseans, “ each priest had his own dishes 
12 . Among both, and table and partook of food and drink’ 


each priest had 
liis own dish. 


apart from others There are 

numerous data which seem to indicate 


that the clericalizing of the Mandtean cult w$s carried fur- 
thest in the Persian Settlement.” 5 This was strictly so- 
among the Parsi priests up to a few years ago, and is even 
so now, to a certain extent, in a town like Naosari, the head- 
quarters of the Parsi priesthood. The priests had even 
drinking pots of their own. All this was specially so for 
those priests, who observed the Bareshnum and officiated at 
the inner or higher hturgieal ceremonies. They had separate 


1 Encybl. Brit , op. p. 470, col. 1. 

2 Encycl. of Bel. and Ethics, p. 389, col. 2. 

3 Yiie “ An old Fahlavi-Pazend Glossary of Hoshangji-Haug,*' 

(1870), p. 119. 4 Vide my Gujarati pape r “ aHlcttldl *{1*41- 

*wwi »H8^€U SHlcUl 4S/Ucl ” in my Iranian 

Essays, Part II, p. 114. 

5 Hastings' Encycl. of Rci. and Ethics, op. cit., p. 889, co). 2 
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^tiols serving as tables. Wien they took their m^ls ip ; th^| 
4>wi* separate dishes, sitting on a common table, they too<|f 
special care that there was no table-cloth vfhich coul(J * 
connect their separate dishes. 

We read of “ a form of confession according 
to which the sinner, upon making a 
htfore^pr^t! ° * penitent acknowledgment of his sins, three 
times, receives absolution for the same sin** 
Le. t he is assured of the remission of future penalty; but 
after the third time further transgression can be expiate*? 
only by certain good works. The passage of the Genz& tQ 
which appeal is made in support of this ordinance simply 
epjoins that the devout shall thrice ‘ re-erect* apostates or 
transgressors before casting them out of the community”. 1 

It seems that, though the Parsis have no confession 
among them now, it existed at one time. There is a re- 
ference to it in the Patet (s. 10), where the penitent repents 
.and says:— “ If I did not declare, i.e.< confess, before the 
leader of the religion, the Dastur, in all obedient reverence, 
as I ought to have sorrowfully done, I repent (Sraosh&d& 
ver§zy& pish-i rad Dastur-i din! &v&yast garzfdan oera 
na garzid). 8 


As to the Mandseap repentance three times, and ex- 

communication, if a particular crime ia 
14. Repentance j , . _ , 

three times. repeated softer the third absolution, we 

find, that there was a similar view ip old 
Jgrsiism also. In the Pajilavi commentary of the Veudi- 
dad (chap. XVIII, 62), it is said of a particular sin, that, if 
one commits a sin and truly repents, he may be pardoned. 
If he again commits the sin and repents, he may be 
pardoned. This may be permitted three times. But if ho 
commits the same wrongful act for the fourth time, it *| 

1 Hastings* Eqoyol. of Rel. and Ethics, op . cit p. 389, cbL 2, 

2 Vide my Gujarati Lecture on Patet in in y “ Lectures and Sir* 
mous on Zoroastrian Subjects," P^rt 1, p. 159. 
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«|t. unpardonable sin (awash kfLr 16it meman amat ash? 
Bnarituntan se bar bard yehbfint margarz&n).i The matter 
is also referred to in the Persian Saddar Nasr. 2 

We read : “ There are numerous data which seem to- 

16 The clerica- i n ^ c ate that the clericalizing of the 
lizingof these cults Mandsean cult was carried furthest in the 
ment erS,an seUle ’ P ersian settlement. Besides the title of' 
the high priest, the names of several 
articles of priestly attire ( rasta ) are Persian words — 
tdga, kanzala, panduma.” Of these three, the tug a may 
be the Pahl. tdk (}■*»), a fibre, P. talc (dt), Eng. twig. 
Hence, originally, a loose dress made of fibres. The 
panddma may be Pahlavi pai janieh (■>«>■"» P- 
drawer, trouser. 

(IV) THEIR CALENDAR. 


As to their calendar, we read: “The year is solar 

1. Both have la an(i has twelve montfis of thirty days- 

months of 30 days each, with five intercalary days between 
days. 6 lntercalRry the eighth and ninth month. The same 
is the case with the Parsis even now, 
with this difference, that the Parsis now observe the 
intercalary days at the end of the 12th month. But it 


1 Vide Dastur Hoshang Jamasp’s Pahlavi Vendidad, p. 598,1178-0. 
Dastur Jamaepji’a Gujarati-Pahlavi Vendidad, Text, p. 128, Translation- 
p. 162. Haug translates: “ And it is not her business; for when 
cohabitation is three times conceded by her (she is) worthy of death- 
(margarjdn)" (Haug’s Essays, 2nd ed., p. 377). 


2 Chapter LX VII : Vide Ervad Bomosji N. Dhabhar’s Sad-dar 
UtMt, p. 48. This matter was referred to, and much discussed, about 60> 
years ago, on the occasion of excommunicating one or two Parsi women, 
who had resorts* to prostitution. Vide Jeh-shekan, by Dastur Jam as pis 
Minoeherji (1870). Vide Din-i Vajargard. Ms. of K. R. Cama Oriental 
Institute No. 241, p. 107, 11. 1-3; p. 112, u. 6.g . p> 15> u 1-5 yidt 
History of the Parsi Punchayefc/’ p, 287, * 


8 Enoych Brit., Vol. 16, op. cit., p. 470, col. 1 
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days of the Man 
d®ans and the 
six G&hamb&rs 
of the Parsis* 
Their “ great five 
days’* correspond 
to the five Gatha 
days of the Parsis. 


seems from old writings that among the ancitot Parsff* 
of Iran, the time, i.e ., the month of the observance of 
intercalary days, varied. It seems that, perhaps, among 
the Mandaeans also, formerly, the case may be the same. 

The Mandasans have six great feasts. They correspond 
2. The six great to S1X Gahamb&rs of the Parsis. On& 
of these six great feasts is that of u tfao 
great five days’ baptismal festival (pant- 
sha ), the chief feast, kept on the five 
intercalary days at the end of the second 
month of summer,— during its continuance 
every Mandeean, male and female, must 
dress in white and bathe thrice daily/’ 1 The Parsis 
also have, as a chief festival, five intercalary days at the end 
of their $rear, when all, mostly the males, prefer to dress in 
white. These five days were known as the Panj-i-meh, i.e. r 
the Great Five, to distinguish them from the preceding five 
days, which were known as the Panj-i-keh , i.e., the Lesser 
Five. 2 The last 10 days of the year were held to be impor- 
tant and sacred, but of these ten, the last five days were spe- 
cially so. The Parsis have no three baths during the day in 
these feast days, but they observe ablutions and prayer for 
five times durii^g the day of 24 hours, of which three occur 
during the day-time,— (1) early morning, (2) noon or mid-day 
and (3) afternoon at three o’clock. During these five days, 
most of the people went once through a sacred bath known 
as nahn. They had daily bath in the morning but observed 
ordinary ablutions for prayers three times during the day. 

“ Of the seven days of the week, next to Sunday 
(habshabd), Thursday has a special sacred- 
ness as the day of Hibil Ziva/' 3 This 


3* A special sacred 
day in the week. 


Hibil is “ the alter ego (another self) of 


1 Enoycl. Brit., Vol. 15, op . cit p. 470, col. 1. 

t Vide my ** Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the .Farsi*, 

op. cit., p. 468, 3 Encyol. Brit., Vol. 15, op. cit., p. 470, col, 1. 
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H«fiAaJ n Who is “the most important figure in the Mandaean 

hierarchy from whom they take their name. ,n * 

(a) The Zoroastrians also known as Mazdeans or Mazday^ 
nans take their name from Mazd&h just as the Manckeant 
take theirs from their Manda. (6) This matter, of one* 
day in the week being held particularly sacred as 
the day of Hibil or Manda, who stands the highest in 
their hierarchy, reminds us of the day Ormazd, the 
first day of the month, bearing Ahura Mazda’s name 
being held sacred among the Zoroastrians. Among the 
Persia, the first (Ohrmazd), the 8th (Da6p&dar), the 15tb 
(Da^pmeher) and the ’ 23rd (Daepadin) days are held 
sacred. They are, as it were, Zoroastrian Sundays. At one 
time, the Parsi Madressahs were closed on these four days. 
They were, and are, held to be auspicious. A Parai Society 
in Bombay— the Jarthoshti Dm-ni Khol Karnari Mandli— ■ 
held its sittings on these four holy days, (c) The word 
Dae, in the names of 8th, 15th, and 23rd days, is an alUr 
*go of Ahura Mazda. 

“ The New Year (Nauruz rabba) on the first day of the 
first month of winter ’ 1 is a great feaat 
both,^ NaUrUZ ° f day with the Mandaeans. The Parsis also 
have Naoruz (lit, the neiy day), the first 
day of their first month, as a great festive day. 

(V) SOUL AND THE DEATH-RITES OP THE 
DEPARTED SOUL. 

We read : — “ The Manichseans believe that the son} 

I delation be- an< ^ the savior are related. Expressed 

tween the Soul in Manicheean terminology, the soul is the 
the Saviour, < , * , . , 

self or grev of the savior, an idea to 

which only the intricacies of the Iranian discrimination in 

psychological matters could have given rise. The closest 

parallel to this conception outside Iranian and Manichsean 


X fbid . p. 468, col. 2. 


2 Ibid , 



wsc\m b found in certain, Mandate hymm w barf the 
aavior is the heavenly counterpart or 4 image 9 at the soul.” 1 
The Mandfean view, as expressed above, is not dear. 
But, as to what, Mr. Kracling calls “the intricacies of the 
* Iranian discrimination, ” we know that, according to the 
A vesta 3 of the Parsis, the soul as an entity has> as its 
spiritual parts, ahu (vitality), daina (conscience), baodha 
(intelligence), urvana (soul-power) and fravashi (guiding 
spirit). In this view, the fravashi is the “ saviour” “or the 
heavenly counterpart or image of the soul”, referred to in 
the Mandaean view. In Iranian scriptures, it is this 
fravashi that one sees, in old Iranian sculptures, hovering 
in the air before the worshipping monarch holding a bow in 
his hand. If one acts, as directed by his “ guiding spirit,” 
he is sav$d. 

The Mandaians “have some peculiar death-bed rites: 
%. Death-b©d a deacon with some attendants waits 
rltes * upon the dying, and as death approaches, 

administers a bath, first of warm and afterwards of cold 
water; a holy dress consisting of seven pieces {rastci) is 
then put on: the feet are directed towards the north and 
the head turned to the south, so that the body faces the 
pole-star. Afte* the burial a funeral feast is held in the 
house of mourning.” 3 From this passage we find that 
the following particulars are attended to in their death-bed 
rites 

(а) A deacon with others waiting upon the dying 

person. 

(б) Administration of a bath. 

(c) Putting on of “a holy dress consisting of seven 
pieces ( rasta ) 99 over the dead body. 

' i- -t 

1 Journal of the Amerio&a Oriental Society, op. ctt p. 208, 

% Y* 9 na, b4 26, 9. 4> 

3 Enoycl. Brit., Yol. 15, op., cit ti p* 470, col. 1, 2, 
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(d) The feet are directed towards the north and the- 

head towards the south. 

(e) A funeral feast ^fter burial. 


I will speak of similar death-rites among the Parsis: — 

As among the Mandceans, so among the Parsis, priests 

(a) Priests at- are ca ^ e( ^ * n 3 ust before death, when 
tending at death a person is given up. A funeral rite r 
tlme * known as akhianh, is held by the Parsis. 

“ When a case is given up as hopeless, the relations send 
for two or more priests, who assemble round the sick-bed of 
the dying person and say, for his benefit, the Patet, which 
is a prayer for the repentance of one's sins. The prie3t® 

are paid in money and grain for their services The 

origin of this custom seems to lie in the fact that a Zoroastrian 
is expected to say always his repentance prayer (patet) 
and repent of his sins. If he is conscious and able, he is 
expected to do so at the approaching moment of death. 
His near relations and friends may join in the last prayer. 
If the recital of the whole Patet is not possible, the recital,- 
a short time before death, of the Ashem-Vohu formula 
by the dying person himself is considered meritorious. M1 

Among the Zoroastrians also, a bath on the occasion of 
death is necessary. At one time, the bat& 
death? atllS &fter was given just a little before the expiry 
of life, but, now-a-days, as doctors and 
others of their view, say that the exertion for bafcft 
accelerated death, even by a few minutes, a bath of cold 
water is given after death. Among the Mandaans,. 
a warm bath is given before the cold one. Why two 
baths? I think the original injunction among the 
Mandaeans also is that of one bath— the cold bath. 
The warm bath is a subsequent addition out of warm 

1 Vide my “ Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsis, 1 *’ 
pp, 52*3. 
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feelings, even after death, for the dead body, lest it 
may be shocked by the cold bath at first. I know, that 
feven,now someParsi ladies, out of such tender feelings, wish 
that the water may not be quite cold. They ask for its" 
being, at least, lukewarm. 

Among the Zoroastrians also, a “ holy dress ” is put 

, % ^ on over the dead body after the bath, 

(c) Holy Dress. 

Generally, on death approaching, a suit 
of dress is washed at home with pure water and dried and 
kept ready for the occasion. The principal part of the 
suit of dress is a white shirt, known as sudreh 1 or sudra , 
which also, like the rasta of the Mandaeans, * consists of 
u seven pieces ”. The Mandsean word rasta “ holy dress 
consisting of seven pieces,” may, I think, be Pers. rasta 
“purS without and within” or Pers. rista j spun. 2 


Among the Parsis also, the head is directed towards the 
south and the feet towards the north. 3 
siuth Head *° tb6 Th e Vendidad (VII, 2, 5) speaks of the 
Druj-i Nasush (the Demon of Filth) com- 
ing from the northern direction. Even the wind from the 
north is taken to be stinking (Yt. Fragment, XXII. 


Hadokht Nask, III, 18). The wind from the south purified' 
the air (Vend. Ill, *42). 


Among the Parsis also, there is a funeral feast after" 
death. This feast is given on the cheha- 
r«astsf U D 6 r a 1 rv,m } or the fourth, day after death. A 
few priests are always invited at the 
feast, and also some relatives and friends, especially those, 
who had gone with the funeral procession to the Tower of 
Silence. 


1 Vide my “ Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsis, v 

181. * 2 Steiugass, 

3 Vide my u Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsis/ r 
op. eit., p. 36. 
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' The Mandffiaa books are said to prohibit “ lamentatioa < 
<> r> u-u t- t for the ckad Zoroastriaa books do feh# 
lamentation for same. According to the Pahlavi Vpim 
ibe Dead. nameh (ch. 57) it was believed that the 

-clead were much grieved if their living dear ones lamented 
too much* It is allegorically said that the tears, that fell* 
from excessive lamentation, form a rivulet, which comes 
across the path of the dead person and m&rred his peaceful 
progress. So, the living were asked to abstain from 
lamenting much. 

We read : “ The, ceremony termed Masseqta ‘ mounting 
up*, 'ascent', consists exclusively of such 
for the recitations, and is designed to help the 

souls of the departed if in their 
journey or flight to the better world they should bo 
Stopped by evil-disposed spirits or because of their own 
sins. The imagination of the Mandaeans gave itself with' 
zest to descriptions of this ascension and of the stations 
through which the soul must pass Some of the descrip- 

tions contain features taken from Parsi-Gnostic sources, as f 
e.g. f the ‘gates' of the planets situated one above the other 

(mentioned as Mithraie in Origen ) or the guardian 

spirits who come to meet the soul, and~»*in the latest GenzA 
texts— the tree of life, the balance in which the soul is 

weighed, the Judge of the dead, etc The hymns of 

the Genzfi, insist rather upon the necessity of good 

works The masseqta for the dead is in reality a 

Mandsean imitation of a corresponding ceremony in the 
Parsi religion. According to Parsi doctrine, the soul, after 
leaving the body, is received by its own good thoughts, 
words, and works— which assume the form of a beautiful 
maiden— and by them is led across the narrow Chi^vaf 
bridge, or guarded against other objects of fear. Now tbo 
hymns in the Qenza are simply masseqta hymns, ie., they 
were composed for use in the Mandsean ceremony 
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IWCtposing them the writers nhust have let their thoughts be 
ghided by the example of the Parsi ceremony and the 
l^arsi texts .” 1 

From this long passage of Dr. Brandt, and from 
Other references, we gather that there. are several matters 
of similarity between Mandsean thoughts and the Mazdean 
thoughts about the passage of the soul to the other world 
after death. The “ features taken from Parsi sources” 
seem to be the following 

The first part of “the ceremony termed masseqta 
(a) the Mansegta (mounting up, ascent)” seems to cor- 
Md th %frT nd * < eT res P on< ^ the geh-sama 2 3 * ceremony 

sam& of the .Far- of the Parsis, which is believed to help 
* ls * “ the mounting up or ascent” of the souL 

.According to the Vendidad (X, 1, 2,) the recital keeps off 
evil influences. 


The belief of the Mandasans about the “evil-disposed 

(b) The Evil-dig- s P irits ” stopping the soul’s journey or 
noved Spirits in flight to the better world reminds us of 

the Dead!* 18881 * 18 w,iat 18 said in the Farsi books that a 
div or evil spirit named asto vidhotu 
comes in the way of the ascent of the soul. 8 


The Mandasan “ gates of the planets situated, one 
(c) Gates through above another, through which the soul 
which the soul must pass ” have fheir parallels in the 
^ ^ Mazdean or Zoroastrian stations. Accord- 

ing to Zoroastrian books, “your good thoughts, good 
words and good deeds will be your saviours in the next 
world. Therefore it is, that, three days after death, the 


1 Hastings’ Encycl. of* .Religion and Ethics, op * cit t1 pp, ?87, 
coL % — 388, ool. 1. 

2 Vide my “ Religions Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsis **. 

3 Vend* IV, 49; V,*89. Vide my Dictionary of Amtaic Proper 

Named*, p. 20. 
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^oul of a good man directs itself towards the paradise with 
three steps of Humata, Hukhta and Hvarshta> i.e., good 
thoughts, good words and good deeds .” 1 The thre$ 
stages of heaven are known by similar words as Humata 
etc .” 2 The three stages of heaven are named as Khurshed- 
pAya, MAh-pAyA and Setar-paya, after the sun, moon and 
stars .” 3 

Dr. Brandt refers to the special or sacred use of 
the word “ Gates ” in connection with the heavens named 
after heavenly bodies. 'Again, according to Mr. Kraeling, 
the Mandteans use, in one of their scriptures, “ the right 
GenzA,” the word ‘gate’ in the sense of religion. This 
reminds us of the Parsi use of the word ‘ dar 9 (\e., door or 
gate) in a religious sense. For example, they speak of 
their place of worship as Dar i-Meher, i.e ., the Door or, 
Gate of Mithra . 4 

The Mandman belief about “ the guardian spirits who 

, ~ come to meet the soul”, reminds us of the 

( d ) The fhiar- . ’ 

diau Spirits Zoroastrian belief about the Fravashis 

th ensoul tD meet or S uar dian spirits of the dead, meeting 

the new departed souls.* The belief is still 
prevalent traditionally. The angel Sraosha also guards 
and protects the souls of the dead. So, the ceremonies of 
the first three days are spoken of as “ Sarosh ni KryA,” i.e., 
ceremonies in honour of Sraosha . 5 

t Fide my ** Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsis/* 
op. cit„ p. ?7. 

2 Yasht fragment, XXH, 15, Hadokht Nask II, 34. 

3 Vide ray “ Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsis,” 

x>p . dt p. 474. * 

4 Vide rav “ Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsis,’* 
op, cit.t p* 282. 

5 Vide the chapter on the Funerdl Ceremonies in my 

“ Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsees.” ' 
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ie) The Tree of 
Life! 


The Mandasar “ tree of life,” remind# 
us of Haoma , 1 the Zoroastrian tree of life. 


The Mandaean belief of the balance and the judge 
Th B r f we i&king ^ ie deeds of the dead, has its 
a&ouUhe Balance* parallel, as said in the above passage, in 
Zoroastrianism, where the judge who 
holds the balance at the furthest end of a bridge— the 
Chinvat bridge — is Mithra, ordinarily spoken of as Meher 
davar, i.e Mithra the Judge. 


The Ab&thur of the Mandaeans “ stands on the border- 
land between the here and the hereafter / 9 He “sits on 
the furthest verge of the world of light that lies towards 
the lower regions, and weighs in his balance the deeds of the 
departed spirits who ascend to him. Beneath him was 
'originally nothing, but a huge void. ” 2 This Ab&thur has 
his parallel in the above Mithra of the Zoroistrians. 
Dr. Brandt says on this subject that the Mandaeans have a 
writing known as Divans which is a work “ written on 
one long strip of paper”. One of such Divans “ gives the 

procedure for the expiation of ceremonial offences 

Another Divan consists of a series of sketches 

representing the halting places through which the soul of 
a deceased Mandasan must pass in its ascent, and, at its 
destination, the scales and the throne of Ab&thur ”. 3 * 
All this sounds as Zoroastrian. According to Zoroas- 
trian Scriptures, a soul has to halt before the throne of 
Mithra, the Zoroastrian Ab&thur, who weighs its actions 
in this world in a scale and allows it to pass on to Paradise 


1 Vide my paper on “ The Haoma of the Avesta”, read before the 

Sth Oriental Congress at .Stockholm. Vide ray u Anthropological 
Papers,” Part I, pp. 225 et seq^ # 

2 Encyclopaedia Britannica, op. cit ., p. 469, col. 1. 

3 Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, op, cit„ p. 38{* 

ool* 
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ft its good acts overweigh the bad acts, even by the weight 
df a straw, and sends it down to Hell, if otherwise. 1 

(VI) THE MAND2EAN COMMUNION. 

According to Dr. Brandt, communion is one of thr 
, commandments of the Mandgean Scrip- 

The Mandatan „ _ r . . 

Communion and turts/ The Mandasan communion, lik* 

^Chhh u ° roa8trian that °f the Christians, corresponds to the 
ChAshni of the Zoroastrians. 3 The word 
chashni , coming from the root chash (Persian chashidan r 
to taste, to eat, means a ceremonial eating. It 
is the eating of dcirun or sacred bread and other- 
consecrated things. We read about the ^Mandsean 
communion: — “The Mandseans observe also with the 
elements of bread ( pehta ) and wine ( mambvga , lit. r * 
4 fountain’ ) a sort of eucharist which has a special sancti- 
fying efficacy, and is usually dispensed at festivals, but 
only to baptized persons of good repute who have never 
willingly denied the Mandaean faith. In receiving it, the 
communicant must not touch the host with his finger - r 
otherwise it loses its virtue. The hosts are made by the 
priests from unleavened fine flour. A peculiar act of piety 
is for a layman under the guidance of the bishop to receive 
the massektha (‘ elevation ’) and thereby become a sort of 
ascetic, a shalmauA, tab& (‘really perfect’)-” 4 All this 
account of the Mandsean communion reminds us of the follow- 
ing particulars connected with the Zoroastrian chashni:— 

(a) The use of sacred bread on religious festive 
occasions. Its eating has “ a special sanctifying, 
effect”. 

1 Vide my “ Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsie/ r 
pp. 83-4. 

2 Hastings' Encyclopaedia of Religion $nd Ethics, op. cit„ p. 384, 

3 Vide my ** Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsis f ,, ‘ 

p. 298. 4 Encyo. Brit. Vol. 15, op. cit % , p. 470, ool. 1. 
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(b) The sacred bread to be prepared by priests. 

,(c) The sacred bread to be partaken Unlybygood 
people. 

(rf) The participants are not to touch the sacred 
bread and other offerings of food. 

(e) The congregation to partake of the sacred bread 

under the guidance of a priest 

(f) The washing of food. 

( g ) The use of wine in the communion. 

The sacred bread of the Mandseang resembles the 
(a) The Sacred Darun of the Zoroastrians in many ways, 

Mandeeai« an! (a) TllC Da ™ n iS “ a flat un ^avened 

the Darftn df the round bread of wheat flour and ghee or 
The?p a S 8anctifying clarified butter”. 1 The eating, as chashni, 
• effect * of the daruns , consecrated by priests, is 

believed to have a “ special sanctifying efficacy” The ja- 
sh$ns 2 or festive days are the special occasions on which 
the congregations partake of the chashni. Among the Par- 
sis, besides the sacred bread, flowers, fruits and other 
eatables are consecrated in the ritual. 

As among the'Mandaeans, so among the Zoroastrians, the 
daruns or sacred breads are required to 

consect atiola a pre be P re P are( * by members— male or female 

pared by priests. — of the priestly class. 3 Among the Parsis, 

when the daruns are not prepared by 
members of the priestly class, but are prepared by those of 
the laymen class, the priests, while consecratiug all the, offe- 
rings, w T hich consist of fruits, clarified butter, water, etc., 
use, what are called, chitians which are very small 

breads, prepared by themselves for the occasions as 
substitutes. The chiii&ns, which serve as substitutes, 

1 Vide my “ Religious Ceremonies and CostbmB of the Parsifl^’ 

p. 29$ ff . 2 Ibid. pp. 455*65. . 3 Ibid . p. 237* 
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aifler from regular dar&ns. They are very small, 
gfogBt an inch and a half in diameter, while the dew, tins 
are about 4 to 8 inches in diameter. Again, they are not 
baked well, being intended only as substitutes, hastily pre 1 
pared by the officiating priest to serve the place of well- 
prepared and well-baked darxtns. 1 

As among the Mandsans, so among the Parsis, the sacred 
<c) The consecra- bread is to be partaken by persons of 
good faith. In the inner liturgical 
of good faith. services, the priest at first partakes of it, 

and then, others. 2 Injhe ritual of the Ya<?na, the R&spi, 
one of the officiating priests, says to the assembled congre- 
gation: — “Ye persons! who have been qualified by your 
^righteousness and piety! partake of this consecrated food.” 
By these words, he means to say, that only the righteous 
have a right to partake in the religious feasts. 3 

According to the Yashts 4 , misbelieving persons, hnd 
even persons with a physical blemish, like that of leprosy, 
were forbidden to take part in the holy communion. The 
Partis, even now, are forbidden to give consecrated breads 
or fruits to non-Zoroastrians. Prof. Darmesteter thus speaks 
of the Zoroastrian chashni : “ Certe communion est une sorte 
d'epreuve religieuse. II faut que le fidfele se sente enetat de 
grace pour y toucher et il semble, d’aprfes 1 'adjurations 
Solemn el le faite par le zaotar 5 que les effets du Myazda 6 
trahissent ce lui qui le consomme en etat de p6eh4.” 7 

1 I think the word chitidns comes from chit, i.e., attention, 
meaning, that, by attention or mental thought, they may take these 
Small breads to be darting, i.e,, the proper large breads. 

t Vidd «Sy “ Religions Ceremonies and Customs of tbe Parsis, »* 
pp. fWff, $ Ibid, pp. £98*99, 4 Tir and Ram Yashts, 

% Zaotar ie one of the oiffioiating priests, 
d Myasda, to some extent, corresponds to the Christian mass. 
'X’heetymology of both the words seems to be the same, 

7 +%0 Setod Avesta, Tome I, p. 75. 
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Among the Zoroastrians, as among the ikandjeans, the 
(d)*The Partioi- participants of the ch&shni are not to 
touch the sacred touch the darun or sacred bread prepared 
• bread. by the priests before consecration. If the 

daruns are so touched before consecration, they are desecra- 
ted and cannot be consecrated by the priests. After conse- 
cration, the darim may be touched and eaten as ch&shni by 
the laymen, who are expected to have their hands washed 
before attending the jashan and partaking of the ch&shni. 


Among the Parsis also, as among the Mandseans, the 
(e) The commu- chashni at one time, was made under the 


guidance of priests. I remember having 
. seen in my boyhood, that, at the G&ham- 

b&r jashan festivals, a Parsi priest guided the assembled 


nion under the 
guidance of priests. 


Parsis in the ch&shni or religious participation of the bread 
and other consecrated offerings. He, with a loud voice, recited 
the haj or prayer of grace, and the congregation followed, 
sentence by sentence, and then they partook of the eatables. 


The Mandseans are said to have the custom of “ washing 
(f) The Washing the food -” Rev. Taylor, while referring to 
o f ceremonial .the food-laws of the Mandseans, speaks of 
foo<1 ' “ the washing of foods.” He says: — “ The 

flesh of beasts killed otherwise than through slaughter is 
forbidden, also the taking of blood and of food and drink 
prepared by non-believers. More characteristically Mandsean 
elements appear in the commands regarding white clothing, 
the girdle, the baptismal bath and the washing of all foods .” 1 
The Zoroastrians still observe this custom in the case 
of religious or solemn feasts. Fruits and flowers offered 
in the myazda are first washed by the priest. If they are 
accidentally touched .by others, they are washed again. 
If one has to touch these offerings, he must first wash his 

— — 7 ~ — 7 — 

1 Article on the* Mandseans, in the Hibbert Journal of April 

t »vf, p. m. 
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hands before touching the offering. Washing, ceremonial 
washing, not only of food offered in the myazda , but also 
of utensils used for liturgical purposes, plays a prominent 
part in Zoroastrian ritual. 

As among the Mandoeans, so among the Zoroastrians, 
wine played a certain part, though not so 
t^e ^r^ligious S‘ l ‘eat a part rs the sacred bread. 1 Its use 
both m ° nieS ° f WaS P erml ^ e( ^ t'° ^ ie priesthood (Vend. 

IV, 17). In the Afrin-i Gahamb&r, wine 
is referred to as a part of diet, even of the pious and the 
poor. In the ritual, known as the Gahambar-ni pavi, there 
was, at times, a sacred recital over wine as over water 
and milk. t 

(VII) SOME MISCELLANEOUS BELIEFS AND 
CUSTOMS OF THE MANDJEANS. THEIR 
PARALLELS IN ZOROASTRIANISM. 


I will speak, under this head, of some other Mandrean 
customs which are similar to those of the Zoroastrians. 
We find some of the customs prevalent even among the 
Hebrews, early Christians and Hindus. * 


We read that among the Mandasans, “ the idea of pu- 
rity was recognised in the sense of a rela- 
Purity. tion to the world of light so intimate, that 

it carried with it exclusion from every 
object and condition antipathetic to it. 1 he laws already 
mentioned regarding food came to the Mandaians through 
the medium of the ethical code in the doctrine of the king 
of light, as did also the injunction that husbands and wives 
should ‘wash themselves with water ’ after cohabitation, 
and women after menstruation. It was only later, that the 


1 Vide my paper ** Wine among the Ancient Persians” in *ny 
41 4*ifttto Paper*/* Part III, pp. 231-46, u 
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commandment of ablution was extended to many other 
occasions of life. ' 

We find the following similar ideas of ceremonial 
purity among Zoroastrians 2 :— 

(а) The Parsis also avoided coming into contact with’ 
44 every object and condition antipathetic to 
purity”. For example, they avoided coming 
into contact with the corpse-bearers, sweepers who 
removed night-soil and such other people who came 
into frequent contact with impurities. 

(б) Husbands and wives bathed after cohabitation. 

(c) Women bathed after the period of menstruation, 
9 before coming into contact with others* 

( d ) Women had a sacred bath, 40 days after delivery, 
before coming into contact with others. 

I will here speak of these questions of purity in some 
details. 


We saw above, that, like the Mandmans, the Zoroastrians 
{a) Avoiding avoided contact with persons who had 


contact with Ira 
purity. 


touched dead bodies. The moderns who 
deal with sanitation speak of “ contacts 
and evicts”. I remember hearing these words very often 
during the last plague in Bombay (1886-90) from municipal 
officers. Those two classes correspond with the hamrits 
and patrits of the Zoroastrians. 3 The hamrits (contacts) 
were those who came into direct contact with 

dead bodies. The patrits (evicts) were those who 
came into contact with the hamrits (contacts). People 
were asked to be careful in coming into contact 

with them. The Pahlavi word hamrit (rt^S) (contact) is 


1 Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, op . ciU , p. 
387, col. 2. 

t Vide my “ Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the parsis, 4 * 
pp, 6-8} 171-77. * 8 Ibid, p. 158. 
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Avesta Mmraethwa and patrit (tfcVu) is 

Avesta paiti-raethtca (Vend. V, 36). * 

As among the Mandaeans, so among the Zoroastrians, , 
there was, and is, the custom of bathing, 
cohabitation # ^ ter by the husband and wife, after cohabita- 

tion. The parties would not touch fire, 
water or eatables, and any person before a bath'. Among 
later writings, we even find a special baj- prayer to be recited 
on the occasion. This is a custom prevalent among many 
other people of the East. 1 

As among the Mandaeans, so among the Zoroastrians, 

, % A , women observed several menstruation cus- 
(c) Customs ob- _ _ __ 

served by women toms. Several other people of the Last also 

menstruntiom 1 ° f °bserved such customs. The women came 
into contact with others only after puri- 
fication. Women under this condition were spoken of as 
dakhshtavaiti ( J * J y i.e lit. having signs or 
marks. We find Pliny also referring to such observances 
among the ancients. 2 (Pliny’s Natural History, Bk. 7 cli. 13.) 

The Mandaean custom of women having a sacred 
{d) Customs re- bath a ft er 40 days of accouchement is 
lating to accoucbd- observed by the Zoroastrians also. During 
these 40 days, women keep themselves 
away from all kinds of contact with others and even with’ 
fife, water, eatables and all the wooden moveables of the 

house. 3 

* 

We ,read : — “ The laws relating to food are of special 
significance : (a) they forbid the faithful to 
hifeittoa. ot^eatiDg partake of the flesh of animals that have 
that of^itnricb 13 otherwise than by slaughter, (6) or to 

tered mimiJg. taste of blood, and of meats and drinks 
that have been prepared by heterodox 


1 Ibid. p. 176. 


* Ibid. pp. 171-77. 


1 3 Ibid. pp. ( 8. 
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hands. This portion of * knowledge ' ( madda ) however has 
likewise been moulded into conformity with the Mandtean 
faith, and distinctively Mandaan commandments have 
been inserted in it— those enjoining white clothing with 
girdle, immersion in a river, the Mandsean communion, the 
messeqta for the dead, and the washing of all foods, as well 
as those prohibiting lamentation for the dead and condemn- 
ing fasting.” 1 To one knowing Parsi beliefs and customs, 
all this strikes at once as Zoroastrian. We have examined 
above, in some details, all these customs except that of 
eating the flesh of animals that are not slaughtered; and so, 
I will speak here of this custom : 

The teachings of the Parsi Vendidad and other later 
Pahlavi ancl Persian writings condemn eating the flesh of 
animals that have died otherwise than by slaughter. No 
sooner such animals die, they become nasu? or noxious 
matter to be avoided in all ways possible. Even upto a 
few years ago, it was thought advisable, that for meals 
required for religious or solemn ceremonial occasions, e.g., 
the cheMrum, the fourth day after one’s death, the meat 
may be that of a goat killed by a Zoroastrian. 

The spirit of *the later Parsi writings, like those of 

(6) Prohibition somc later rersian ^ings, *4; those 
to partake of food of the Sad-dar and the Rivayets, point to 

Jar d ed ^ aHen' a P rohibition of partaking of food pre- 
bends. pared by non-Parsi cooks. The prohibi- 

tion existed in Bombay, up to about 50 
years ago. We have in the History of the Parsi Punchayet 
of Bombay, a* case, that had occurred about 100 years ago 
of a Parsi being excommunicated for eating food prepared 

1 Ibid.,p. 384, col. i.* 

t Vide for the Druj-i-Nasueh, t.e., the evil influence of Decoin po- 
aition or Destruction, my “ Beligious Ceremonies and Customs of the 
Persia, ” pp. 55-56, and *104. 
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by a non-Parsi . 1 I will quote here 2 what I have said else- 
where on this subject, in 1922 : “ Upto about 40 or* 50 
years ago, the Parais did not eat pakki , i.e ., food 
cooked by non-Parsis. But that custom is now more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance among the 
laity. The priesthood, especially the officiating priesthood, 
still abstain from food prepared by non-Parsis. Priests, 
who observe the Bareshnum , 3 in order to bo qualified 
to officiate at the liturgical services, eat only food cooked 
by persons of the priestly class. Upto a few years, ago, 
the Bareshnflm- observing priests would not eat at the 
same table with the laymen. They would not drink from 
the same glass or cup, until it was washed, if the glass or 
cup was touched with the lip .” 4 

The Mandseans seem to have some food prohibited. 

That was the case with Parsis also 
Food Prohlblted “ Orthodox Parsis cat flesh of cloven- 
footed animals, and abstain from beef, 
pork and the flesh of other uncloven-footed animals... As 
to fish, they eat scaly fish and abstain from uscaly fish .” 5 

Like the Mandaeans, the Zoroastrians disliked monastic 

life. The Zoroastrian dislike for ( a ) fas- 

3. Dislike for a ting and ( b ) for celibacy accounted for 
Monastic Life. . 

their dislike of monastic life. 


1 Vide my Gujarati “ History of the Parsi Punchayet of 
Bombay,” Vol. I, p. 778. 

2 Vide my article on the Parsis in “ The Tribes* and Castes of 
Bombay/* by Mr. R. E.Enthoven (1922), Vol. HI, p. 220. 

3 Vide my “ Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsis,” 

pp. 102-53. c 

4 My article on the Parsis, in “ The Tribes and Castes of Bom 
bay/ 1 , by R, E, Enthoven, Vol, III, p. 220. 

5 Ibid. p. 220. 
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According to Prof, Kessler, “the fasts, celibacy and 

• monastic and anchorite life are pe? 

-for Fasts* dl Reai cu ^ iari y objectionable to the Mandfeans.” 1 
fasts consist of This was and is even now the case with 
siDs taiuing f ° m Zoroastrians. Fasting, according to the 
Vendidad (Chap. Ill, 33), was believed to 
keep away a man from hard work, from virtuous deeds and 
from the capability of procreation. 

The Persian Sad-dar has a special chapter 2 on this 
subject. It is said there, that one’s real fast must consist, 
not of abstaining from food, but of abstaining from sin. 
We read : 


I J L® by* o\lS* 4>- lXJ j+3* jjj 4^jb 

*')3) i£ l i 3 c if 3 lA?J 3 & 

Translation : — We must abstain from keeping fasts, 
because, in our religion, it is (held to be) improper, that they 
do not eat anything for the whole of the day, because it is a 
sin to do so. For ns, to keep a fast is this, that we observe 
fast (e.e., abstain) from committing a sin by means 

of (our) eyes, tongue, ear, hand and feet We must 

try that we do not think of, or speak, or do (i.e., commit), 
any sin. 


Though fasting is prohibited, the Mandasans have days 
5. Days of absfein- of fasting, or abstaining, from meat, 
enoe from the eat- We read “ There are also fast days 
called m’hattal (Arab,), on which it is 


ing of flesh. 


1 Encyclopaedia ttritanuica, Vol. 15, op. cit. t p. 469, col. 2. 

2 Chapter 83. S.B.E., XXIV, p. 348. 

3 Sad-dar Nasr and Sad-dar Bundehesh by Ervad B. N. Dhabbar 
(1W), Chap. 83, p, 58, 
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forbidden to kill any living thing or eat flesh*”* 
This reminds us of the four days— Bahman (2nd), 
Mohur (12th), Gosh (14th), and R&m (22nd) of a Farsi, 
month, known as hamkara on which Parsis 

observe parhezi ( , i.e ., abstain from flesh. Some 

devout persons in Bombay observe eight days as such— the 
four extra days being those succeeding the hamkara days 
proper. The reason for these extra four days is this: The 
sheep are slaughtered in Bombay a day previous. So, 
the flesh coming into, the bazar for sale on the day 
succeeding a hamkara day proper, being the flesh of ani- 
mals slaughtered on the hamkara day proper, is avoided. 
These days of abstinence are spoken of as the ( days of 
anroza . 2 

The Mandieans disliked celibacy. So did the Zoroas- 
6. Dislike f O r trians * According to the Vendidad 
Celibacy. Duty of (IV, 47), Ahura Mazda prefers a married 

procreation. , . , ... 

man to an unmarried man, a man with 
children to a childless man. The very ground, on which a 
married man lives, feels happy (Vend. Ill, 1). Herodotus 
also refers to the Iranians 9 love for a married life (Bk. 
I, 136). 3 Prof. Kessler speaks of “ the SidrA RabbA laying 
great stress upon the duty of procreation.” 4 The Zoro- 
astrian Scripture, the Vendidad, also recommends marriage 
and procreation. 5 

According to Prof. Kessler, the Mandoeans “ practise 
polygamy ” from the point of view of “ the duty of procrea- 

1 Eucycl. Brit., op, ctt„ p. 470, col. 1. 

2 Perhaps, the word means, fasting ( rozeh ) in which only an 

( 9R ) » g ra m> is eaten, 

3 Vide my “ Religious Ceremonies aud Customs of the Parais,* 1 
Chap. II, on Marriage Ceremonies and Customs, pp # 14-1. 

4 Encycl Brit., Vol. 15, op, cii, t p. 470, col. 1, 

* Vend. Chap. Ill, 1 ; IV, 17, 44, Vide Chapter (Chap. II) 
on Marriage Ceremonies and Customs in my *' Religious Ceremonies 
And Customs of the Parsis. 
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turn**, but “few of them are rich enough to maintain 
more than two wives ,l . 1 The Zoroastrian scriptures, though 
they recommend highly the duty of procreation, do not 
.recommend polygamy. It^seems that, when one had up 
children by his first wife, he, with a view of “ the duty 
of procreation , 99 took a second wife. Even in Bombay, 
up to 1867, before the Parsi Marriage Act, when one 
had no offspring from his first wife, he married a second 
wife, with the consent of the first wife and with the 
special permission of the Parsi Punchayet, which in 
olden times, legislated rules and regulations for social 
affairs. Cases are known of the first wife herself arran- 
ging all the affairs for her husband’s marriage with a 
second Tjife. She did all this with the idea of helping 
procreation and continuing the family. In such cases, 
the second wife looked with respect to the first wife. 

“ The Mandeean places of worship being only designed 
for the priests and their assistants are ex- 
ship. ace8of or ' cessively small and very simply furnished 
with two windows, a door that opens 
towards the south.” 2 This reminds us of the Yazashna-g&h’ 
or Urwis-g&h of # the Zoroastrians where only the officiating 
priests can go. This reminds us also of the Atash-g&h (fire- 
place) or inner sanctum sanctorum wherein only priests 
can go and not the laymen. That is still the case among the 
Mazdaya^nans or Parsis of Bombay. The laymen stand 
outside the sanctum sanctorum which is provided with a 
door fronting or opening to the east or to the south, and a 
window, each on the two sides next to the door. At one 
time, there was a custom that all, whether laymen or priests, 
who went before the sacred Fire of the Atash Behram, the 
highest grade of a Fije-temple, must have a bath before going 
into the ante-chamber leading to the sanctum sanctorum. 

1 Encycl. Brit., op. tit-, p. 470, col, 3. 

t Encyol. Brit.* VoL 15, op. cit „ p.470, eol. 




OSSETIC-RU SSI AN AND GERMAN 
DICTIONARY BY V. I\ MILLER, 

By w. IvANOW. 

The two volumes of the new Ossetic-Russi^ and 
German Dictionary , 1 which are to be followed by the third 
one, completing the work, form a new important item in 
the long series of the contributions to Oriental research by 
the (formerly Imperial) Russian Academy of Sciences, the 
highest learned institution in Russia. 

«• 

We here, in India, rarely take interest in the work of 
the different Academies of Europe. The average educated 
Indian scarcely hears anything except the names of a few 
British Universities where the most coveted degrees of 
44 M.A.”, etc., are obtained by the lucky well-to-do 
students. The more advanced people perhaps have some 
knowledge about some German Universities, who give the 
degree of 4 ‘Dr.”, which is also very desirable. In France 
there are no such degrees, and in spite that at least in some 
branches of study the French Universities are far superior 
to the British and German, France is little known in this 
country. Russia, which till the last catastrophe was the 
leading country for many branches of Oriental research, in 
some of which it had almost a monopoly, is a blank space on 
the map of the geography of the Indian student. Not only 
the difficulties of the Russian languages, but also the absence 
of the high-sounding degrees are probably to be blamed. 
This is why speaking about the Russian Academy and its 

1 Vsevolod F. Miller, Ossetic- Russian and German Dictionary, 
edited and enlarged by A. A. Freimannu Edition of the Russian Aca . 
demy of Sciences, Leningrad (St, Petersburg), Vch I, 1927, pp» IX 
and 618 ; Yob lb 1929, pp. YIII and 619-1176 ; size 8°. 
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work one has to recall some facts which are not universally 
known here. 

Being remote from India, and having here no practical 
• interests, Russia, naturally, could not specialise on Indian 
research. But even in this field some outstanding work was 
done. Suffice it to mention the monumental Sanscrit Dic- 
tionary by Bothling, and a series of fundamental works on 
Buddhism, by Vasiliev, Minaev, Shchcrbatsky, etc. Many 
Russian works were published in French or German shnply 
for the purpose to make them better known to those who do 
not read Russian, which is an extremely rich, but difficult 
language. 

The study of the Japanese language was started under 
the patronage of the Academy ; almost the whole Sinology, 
the Mongolian, Siberian and Caucasian research were a 
monopoly of Russia. Turkology was made what it is now 
by the monumental works of the late Prof. W. Radlof. But 
one of the most important branches of research with which 
wc are here chiefly concerned, was almost entirely born and 
brought up in Russia. It is research in modern Iranian 
languages. Paslitoo was for the first time studied by Dorn. 
Kurdish by Lerch, Jaba, and others. Persian dialects by 
Zhukovski, Salemann, and others. The discovery of Sog- 
dian, Central Asian Pehlevi texts, etc., was done mostly 
under the patronage of the Academy. The complete Dic- 
tionary of the Pehlevi language, over which the late C. 
Salemann was working whole his life, may be expected to 
form yet .one more important contribution when it is 
published. 

According to the preface of the editor, A. A. Freimann, 
a pupil of the late C. Salemann, the nucleus of the present 
Ossetic Dictionary w#s already prepared for publication 
by its author, the late Prof. V. Miller, in July 18S3, but for 
some reasons was Rot published. The author Sept on 
adding to it new nfaterials, and when he died in 1913, his 
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dictionary, which was entrusted to the Asiatic Museum of 
the Academy, contained over 8,000 instead of the original 
2,500 words. The work of preparation for the press was 
taken up by the late Prof. C. Salemann, but was never 
completed as he died in November 1916. After this the 
Work over it was entrusted to the present editor, A. A. 
Freimann. The latter added much of new materials, using 
pew publications in the Ossetic, which appeared of late, and 
consulting the educated Ossetians on several visits to their 
country. Acknowledgments of his indebtednees to these 
his friends, and remarks about the technical details of the 
Dictionary form the contents of the prefaces to both these 
volumes, which contain altogether 1176 pages in 8°, double 
column, from the beginning to the letter S. The next 
volume will complete the work. 

The study of the Ossetic has of late acquired great 
importance in Iranian research due to the connections of 
this language with a most important and almost unknown 
period of development of Iranian languages. Ossetians, 
who now inhabit some districts in the Northern Caucasus, 
are an Iranian nation, according to the census of 1920 
numbering 227,630 souls. They are divided into three sub- 
tribes: Iron, Digor and Tual, speaking slightly different 
dialects. The term Iron , obviously of very ancient origin, 
is also used for a general equivalent of the term Ossetian * 
They are partly Christians, and partly Sunnites. Some of 
them are bilingual, speaking Georgian as their second 
language (in the Southern districts). Their language has 
now traces of influence of Turkish, Caucasian liillmen lan- 
guages, and, of late, Russian. 

Irons, or Ossetians are regarded as the direct descent 
dants of the ancient Alans, who in the second century A.D. 
inhabited the steppes between the Aral and Caspian seas; 
living in the vicinity of the ancient kingdom of Kanga, 
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which was also called Sogd. Most probably they were of the 
same stock as the ancient Sogdians, and spoke a similar 
language. The Ossetic is quite closely related to Spgdiai% 
of which we have now texts discovered in the sand-buriect 
ruins of the Central Asian deserts. The Sogdian is still ( 
spoken by the inhabitants of two villages in the hills S.B. 
from Samarqand, in the valley of the stream Yagnob. Ip, 
1920 there were only 1,197 souls of them* The Yagnobi 
is divided into two sub-dialects which differ very little. 

This ancient Iranian language of the North-East of 
Iran probably had a great influence over Persian. For 
instance, there is in the Dari (or Gabri), the language which 
is used only by the Zoroastrians in Persia, the verb, niftwun , 
to send. There is no such word in literary Persian, but in 
the Ossefian (11,895) we find the verb niftaun , or ntiftaun, 
Caus. from niftiin , or nuftun. The former means to put, 
to throw, and the latter to fall, to fit, both obviously the 
versions of the same verbal complex of the Pref. ni- and the 
^ -ft- (- pt -). Ordinarily, however, even those terms which 
arc common to both Persian and Ossetic, sound slightly 
differently, as for instance, P. murgh, bird, here is margh ; 
P. naJcht.n, nail, is here nikh; P. 7nurda, dead, is here raard 
(again nearer tb the Dari!), etc. Sometimes, however, 
obviously the same root is altered: P. mvsh t mouse ( mu$hk , 
mishk in various dialects), is here must. 

The addition of the German meanings may be very 
useful to the readers in the Western Europe; but every 
student, even Russian, will have to say much about the 
system of transliteration. This so-called “Academical” 
system was introduced in the Academy’s publications 
about fifty years ago, and is based on Russian alphabet. The 
latter has many advantages, indeed, as, for instance, posses- 
sing special signs for sounds like kh, sh, ch, zh, ts, et& 
But, nevertheless, it is insufficient for every purpose, aad 
introduction of additional signs makes it a horrible 
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hybrid, neither easy to decipher to Russians, nor to those 
Who are accustomed to the Latin letters. It is rather sad to 
see that since the invention of this system there tfas 
not much progress made towards introduction of a single, 
simple, and practically accessible International system. The 
“authorities’ ’ on such matters, specialists in phonology 
working in cities like Paris, London, etc., apparently cannot 
stand the temptation to make tlicir learned systems useless 
to everybody. They invent such profusion of weird look- 
ing signs, that one cannot cherish any hope that many 
presses in the world would spend large sums on buying the 
costly type only for the sake of a rare chance of publishing 
a few learned philological papers. Therefore all those who 
are not privileged to use the few presses in the world 
which are equipped with such types, remain in as bad a 
position as ever, left to themselves to invent something less 
learned^ut practicable. 

In conclusion, one who is interested in Iranian research 
should feel great obligation to the Russian Academy of 
Sciences for the publication of this important work, and hope 
that it will be safely completed, at the same time paying 
due regards to the labours of the editor whose efforts at 
making thb Dictionary more complete ancl more accurate 
have produced excellent results. 
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By Vicaji Dinshaw, Esq., Civil Surgeon (Brtp.) 

£1 had tha pleasure of reading in the Jam-e-Jamahed of 27th May 
1931 , a Gujerati letter from Mr. Vioaji Dins haw, the writer of this brief 
paper. Mr. Vicaji having referred in this letter to some stars referred 
to In the A vesta, I drew his attention to (a) the paper in the Sir J. J. 
Madressa Jubilee Volume (1914) of Mr. Meocberji Pestonji Kharegbat, 
X.G.S. (Setd.),nn “ The Identity of some heavenly bodies mentioned 
in the Old Iranian Writings ’’and (5) to the paper of Mr. K. Ino«* 
transev, in the First Number of the Journal of the K. E. Gama 
Oriental Institute, ** The Migration of the Partis to India and to the 
Muualman *world in the middle of the fith Century,’* wherein the 
Russian scholar refers to a material phenomenon in the Caspian and to 
a passage in the Bundehssh (pp. 50-51). 

This led to some correspondence and Mr. Vioaji Dinshaw hat 
kindly prepared this paper briefly embodying his views. — THE EDITQfc.J 

“ All opinions, all errors, known, read and collected arc 
of much service towards speedy attainment of what is 
truth”. 

Many conjectures have been made as to the origin of 
this mythical figure, bat so far as I can judge, none of 
these explain satisfactorily all the traits this animal has 
acquired in myth and folklore. Hence I propose to give 
in this short note a theory founded on all that can he 
gathered about it in the myths, etc., of the Indo-IraniajW. 

I will first ‘enumerate the chief eharafiteristies which 
this animal has sustained in the legends of the West, then 
take them up one bymseaad ixaae them to the sacred We 
of these peoples. 

It is i»wall known that .this animal as depicted now 
•esaaWes a home, with a tufted tail however, and so it is 
msm akin to an me. It has one tingle horn cm its head- 
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'As to its habitat, Ctesias believed it to be India. It was 
believed to be very fierce but still very docile to a virgin : 
it is also said that between it and the lion there is insati- 
able enmity. It is also said that cups made out of its horn 
made poisons harmless, and owing to this belief cups 
alleged to have been made out of this horn (but which were 
made out of the horn of the rhinoceros) were largely sold 
in former times, thus miraculous healing powers were 
associated with this animal. 

As to the genesis of this creature, I believe that it 
is originally the ass, a very useful animal for the ancients 
and very often considered to be a valuable possession. It 
is the ass of Ashvins and the three legged a,ss of the 
Iranians. 

In the Rig Veda, it is called the Mighty Ass of Ashvins 
(1-34, 9) ; the Stallion Ass that won the race (1-116, 2) ; and 
(1-117) ; it is also said to exist in heaven (1-162), in short 
it is the 3!?*T conveyance of the twin physicians of the gods. 

But nowhere in the Rig Veda is it said to possess a 
horn : this trait of the ass, we however do find in Iranian 
legends, in the XIXth Chapter of Butfdehesh, but still 
there are indications in the Rig Veda too, because as pointed 
out long ago by Griffith (The Hymns of the Rig Veda, 
Volume I, page 46, note to verse 12), amongst the Indians 
the horn was a symbol of might, as it was amongst the 
Hebrews, and he points to Rig Veda 1-33 (Sushana with 
horn) and 1-59 (Maruts are like exalted horn of bulls for 
might) ; in fact, the Horn Has been the symbol of might 
from the most ancient to comparatively recent times (e.g., 
Sikander Zulkarnain of Islamic legends). 

As to its next T trait— it being easily tamed by a virgin, 
though so fierce and bold as to fight even with a lion— -this 
too seems to have originated from the- Rig Veda. As we 
know, it was with the aid of their animal (the ass) that 
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the Ashvins won their bride, the daughter of the San*— the 
Su^a —the Virgin , by winning 4 chariot race in competi- 
tion with other gods (Rig Veda, VII-69 ; X-85 ; 1-116 ; 1-117) 

# also that the chariot of the twin gods used to be harnessed by 
this Yirgin (Valakhilya, Hymns X and III). So Rig Veda 
VII-69 shows how the Virgin came to be associated with the 
Unicorn, and the Valakhilya hymns show the power which 
the Virgin has over the animal (to make it docile) because 
an animal cannot'jbe yoked to a chariot by a person whom 
it dislikes. 

As regards the Unicorn’s hatred for the lion, there is 
no mention of it in the Rig Veda, the Bundehesh, or 
the Avesl#: yet the fight between these two is a very 
frequent theme in the Iranian Architecture, and exquisite 
representations of it can be seen in the ruins of the palace 
of Darius. Next I will speak of the belief about the heal- 
ing powers associated with the horn of the Unicorn. This 
trait has been transposed from the Ashvins to their 
The Ashvins are the physicians of the gods , and in the 
Vedas— the Vahans are depicted as having the powers of 
their masters, not only this, but sacred animals are believed 
to have such powers in different parts of their bodies, secre- 
tions and excretions included. • 

Having examined tlie Rig Veda mainly hitherto, let us 
turn to Iranian sources. In the Avesta this animal is men- 
tioned only once (Yasna XLII-4), where it is said to be 
standing in the middle of the sea Vouru-Kasha; but a 
fuller description of it is found in the Pahlavi Bundehesh 
XIX— in fact the animal here is endowed with miraculous 
powers, that is to say, unlike the Rig Veda we here see it 
.fully developed as a mythical creature. In Bundehesh, as 
already pointed out, this ass is endowed with a horn (its 
rightful possession according to Western Folklore). 
How this came about can be explained best in the 
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following manner. This ass is mentioned only once in the 
A vesta, and there too in company with another mythical 
being. I believe, that it came into Indo-Iranian religion 
from the animal worship of some less cultured of their 
brethren, but was retained from political motives (as at 
that time there was a great danger to the In do- Aryans of 
being swamped by the powerful non-Aryan nations around 
them and unity between the various tribes, clans, families 
was necessary for the former), but still later on when these 
Indo-Aryan tribes began to breathe more freely, then the 
wise men amongst them, gradually ousted such worship and 
cults. But still the lure for them remained, the memory for 
the Unicorn too thus survived, hence we see a sort of 
superhuman but beneficent picture of it in the Pahlavi 
books. Much of its Proto-Irano-Indian character was lost, 
or but dimly remembered or was but a confused image of 
the original ass of the twin gods: one of these confused 
notions developed into the three legs of the ass. 

In the Rig Veda, there is not the slightest trace of the 
above, there the ass of*] Ashvins is nowhere called ‘three 
legged', yet still their car is undoubtedly called triple , 
its wheels are three, and it is said to have three seats 
(Rig Veda VII-69; V-73; VIII-74; X-85) and in one place 
(Rig Veda V-73, 3) its wheel is styled , the 

Shining Wheel. 

Turning to Bundehesh (XIX-1) we find these words 
“ Khamraye tarta regalman”— of these the last word is read 
differently by some: the above reading is that of Dr. Sir 
J. J. Modi, as given in his Gujerati Bundehesh kindly sent 
by him for my study. Now, with a slight alteration of 
‘regalman' to raj-laman'— this word which is translated 
almost unanimously by all as ‘ leg'— can be so translated as 
to bring it in a line with the Rig Vedic ( Raj from 

returning, revolving, originally it seems to have only 
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meant ' going’ as can be seen from conjugations! forms of 
‘Rif’ even in Bundebesh)— so this word from meaning ‘going’ 
can be taken to mean a goer— a wheel or car ; and ‘Laman* 
• from shining, and ‘Raj-laman’ shining wheel or car. 
Nor can there be any difficulty in translating this word in the 
same way wherever it recurs in Bundehesh — except in Bunde- 
hesh XXIV-2 (Khamraye safid goorbe regalman)— where on 
account of the ‘goorbe’ (a cat), ‘ regalman’ can give no sense. 
But here too the word ‘goorbe’ is, I think, an attempt to 
substitute it for ‘goorge’ (a wolf) of perhaps the Damdat 
Nosk, in which the Zend word for wolf was actually: and 
the wolf being of evil creation it could not be associated 
with the beneficent Unicorn, so the Pahlavi authors have 
put in its stead ‘goorbe’; but the word ‘goorge’ was the 
proper one; its proper tradition was lost and so the 
Pahlavi authors were puzzled. Taking ‘goorge’ for ‘goorbe’ 
the above can be translated— 1 White ass- wolf of the shining 
car’— then it reminds us of the legend of ishvin’s ass which 
was disguised as a wolf and which Rijrasva fed with a 
hundred sheep. This is that legend which old Hindu 
commentators give to explain Rig Veda 1-116, 6. 

By the above, it will be seen that the legend 
of the ass being very very ancient and the worship paid to 
it being reduced to mere form, the real character of this 
animal by the time of Bundehesh was forgotten, and strange 
new traits were freely added to it. Moreover, some of 
the legends were lost, and so some traits of the ass and its 
entourage are twisted out of all recognition. 

Again in Bundehesh there is another trait to which 
there is no parallel in the Rig Veda; there the sacred ass 
is associated with the star Tishtrya. This trait seems to have 
been acquired after the separation of the Iranians from 
their brethren the Indians. In the A vesta (Tasht VIII-8) 
this star (or rather Yazad) is said to go to the Sea Vourq- 
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Kasha (the sea where the sacred aas ia), so it appears 
that this association too, though it belongs to the period 
after separation, yet is very old, and it seems to belong to 
the period of the Yashts. Yet it has not come into Mazdian 
religion from non- Aryan sources. This association of the star 
with the Unicorn has its root in \ryan belief of the follow- 
ing facts. 

First, from the Rig Veda it is manifest, that these 
Ashvins were originally gods of an agricultural people. 
In Rig Veda VIII-22, 6 and 1-117, 12, they are depicted 
as the first teachers of agriculture Their early charac- 
ters are not divine, their attributes arc more human than 
any of the other gods. 

Secondly, the ass has been used from earliest times in 
Asia to draw the plough. As the Ashvins taught agricul- 
ture, they and their must have been venerated. 

Thirdly, the connection between rain and agriculture 
is obvious, so it was perhaps this connection that was kept 
by the Iranians always in their mind, and 

Fourthly, Ashvins being very clever physicians, the 
Indians kept this aspect more in front in their legends. 

At first the sacred ass had nothing to do with the 
Yazad for rain. It has been detached from the Ashvins 
(gods of whom we have but a trace in the Avesta) at a very 
early period — most probably at the time when some of the 
Indo- Aryans were also in Asia Minor and regions around 
Urumia and Van ; but after the separation of the last body 
of Indo- Aryans, the Unicorn or ass of Ashvins has been 
attached to Tishtrya, not only this but under the influence of 
the non- Aryans in these regions, as also under the influence, 
of the star lore of the latter people, when Tishtrya was 
transformed into a star, the largest one in Monoceros, this 
sacred ass was also transformed and located with it in the sky, 
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and perhaps identified with the constellation of the, Mono* 
c#ros and the ,sea Vouru-Kasha was identified with ,the 
Milky-way. 1 

On more point requires elucidation. Above, in one place* 

I have spoken about the pictures of Unicorn-Lion fights on 
the Persipolis ruins. Naturally the question arises that if 
the Unicorn was held sacred amongst the Iranians how is it 
thus degraded here? 1 his can be answered as follows:— 

In the Indian legends, these Ashvins are said to hiave 
learnt their art (Madhu Vidhya) from the Sage Dadyach— 
the progenitor of the Atharvans (the Athravans of the 
Avesta) and Herodotus speaks of a Deioces, 2 the wise 
king of the Medes. I think this is Dadhyach. Herodotps 

1 I beg to differ from the identification of the star in Yasht 
VIII hitherto accepted. For my identification please see Jam-e-Jam - 

uhed (27th May 1931). This myth is but an allegorical description of 
the position of Constellations in 40—50° N. Latitude at the time of 
Winter rains. 

2 But we need not take his date to be about 800 B.C, In fact 
Herodotus does not give actual dates but indications. The Dfoces 
of Herodotus might well be the namesake of the progenitor and 
founder of the Medes— the ancient Deioces. As to the date of this 
founder, it must be about 3850 B.C. when due to the conquest of 
Parashe or Barashe (near the Persian Gulf) by the Semites, the Ind$^ : 
Aryans must have moved north and begun to settle in Media, forming 
small principalities on the way. (For my idea of settlements of the 
Iranians see page 28-29 of my pamphlet “ The Date and the Country 
of Zarathushtra,” 1912). Since then my studies have led me to think 
that along with the Medo-Persians, when starting from the Punjab 
sauite of the people we now call Indo-Aryans had also migrated to the 
Persian Gulf, thence to Media and back to India. This will account 
for Indian gods in Mittpni. The Indians seem to have kept on migra#* 
ting between 3850 B.C.-800 B.C** some of the earliest and mos^ 
cryptic verses of the Big Veda being composed in Urumia and Vaa 
regions and the complete hymns in the Punjab. 
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also speaks of a tribe which he says lived in the Sulaiman 
mountains during his time. This tribe Spiegel identifies 
with the Dadhekai of the A vesta. So it is pretty certain 
that the Atharvans or Athravans were in Media and 
had migrated later towards India on account of religio- 
economical feuds. The legend of Dadhyach, as detailed 
in the Rig Veda is very cryptic, it is hence very old ; 
had all the Atharvans migrated to India along with the 
main body of Indo-Aryans, their progenitor could not 
have assumed such a mythical character in the Rig Veda 
(this by the way also explains why the 4th Veda received 
a tardy recognition amongst the Indians, it is the Veda 
of the last comers). Thus some of the Indo-Aryans 
parted at a very early period from the Iranians in the 
regions of Asia-Minor, Urumia and Van at two widely 
different periods— one long after Dadhyach (Deioces), 
carrying with them the earliest few hymns of the Rig 
Veda and the other during a later period carrying with 
them the 4th (Atharva) Veda (3850 B.C. and 800 B.C.). 

The veneration for the Unicorn, therefore, seems to 
have belonged to the Medes— a remnant of th^ Atharvans— 
also a tribe hostile to the Achaemenians and which also 
cherished a hatred for the latter. No wonder then that 
the Unicorn is thus degraded on the walls of the 
Achaemenian palaces. It is but a sort of triumphal 
eommemoration of the victory of the Achaemenians 
over their enemies the Medes. 

Here I might as well say, in order to avoid misunder- 
standing, that the veneration for the ‘ sacred ass’ was 
originally an animal worship of the Proto-Indo-Iranians. 
This worship of their less cultured brethren was modified 
into veneration by the wise Atharvans (Athravans) 
before (he separation, and retained as such (veneration) 
upto a comparatively late period by a remnant of the. 
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Medes (the Athravans of the Avesta) and transformed 
ipto the Tishtrya myth. 

Finally I will summarise my conclusions 

(1) All theories about the origin of the Unicorn, 
hitherto given, do not explain how this mythical 
creature could have acquired its chief traits. 

(2) All these traits can be traced to the ass of 
Ashvins and the sacred ass of the Iranians. 

(3) It was at first the animal worshipped by the 
less cultured of the Proto-Indo-Iranians in very 
remote times. 

(4^ It was changed into veneration by the Atharvans 
first and second. 

(5) After the separation of the Indo-Iranians, this 
Unicorn acquired new traits amongst the 
Iranians and was attached to the angel of rain 
(Tishtrya) (See Bundehesh XIX where the 
Unicorn is depicted as its helper). In Yasht 
VIII-20 and 30 we just see the beginning of this 
process. 

(6) Still later (about 800 B.C. down), both, the 
Unicorn and Tishtrya, acquired starry forms and 
were located amongst the Constellation, under 
the influence of the non- Aryan peoples of the 
regions of Asia Minor, Urumia and Van. 

(7) On the other hand the Indo- Aryans 1 having 
migrated to the Punjab, in which were first part 
of Indo-Atharvans also, retained the more 
primitive attributes of the animal. 


1 To avoid confusion I will call this the first migration of 
the Indo-Aryans froi# W. Asia to the Punjab or migration of the 
larger body with their (1st) Yeda (part). 
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(8) The Medes, that part Of the ancient Atharvans 
that did not go with the Indo-Aryans (see 7 
above) to the Punjab, venerated this animal upto 
a late period (that of the Achaemenians). 

(9) But the main body of the Atharvans migrated 
later than the majority of the Indo-Aryans to 
the Punjab 1 before the Unicorn was joined to 
Tishtrya. 

(10) Hence the tardy acceptance of the 4th Veda by 
the Indians. 


1 This J will call the 2nd Migration or Migration of second part 
of the* Atharvans bringing to the Punjab their (4th) Veda. 




. A NOTE ON THE PAHLAVI WORD 
“MANG” IN THE ARDAI VIRAF- 
NAMEH. 

f 

By Vioaji Dinshaw, Esqb., Civil Surgeon (Retd.). 

In the Journal No. 19 of this Institute is printed an 
article by Shams-ul-Ulama Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, 
Kt„ entitled “ A few notes on an old Manuscript of the 
Persian Viraf-Nameh, ” recently presented to the Cama 
Institute by an anonymous friend. In that article occurs 
a word “mang” and I beg to submit a note on this word. 

The Pahlavi word *6 “mang” (Persian is 

identified with “ rhubarb,” “ the henbane plant,” in Gujarati 
with “ and by Hang with “banga”. 

But all these plants are not one. The Gujarati terms 
stand for rhubarb (Rheum Officianale), 
which is a purgative. One of its kind (Champagne Rhea) 
is used in Euro^ for preparing a low kind of champagne. 
There is another plant (Hyoscyamus Niger) which is the 
common Henbane. It is a narcotic. The third plant 
“banga” is that from which the intoxicant “bh&ng” is 
extracted; it is Cannabis Indica, whose fumes, the Scy- 
thians used to inhale. ^ But this plant is rather known in 

Persian as < — & instcad^of as though from the infini- 
tive , to mutter in rage or delirium, this plant may 

have come to be known as 

But I think, until it can be" definitely established that 
such a narcotic preparation as “ bh&ng” or Henbane or 
Rhea used to be epployed by the ancients for cerempniai 
purposes, we should not be dogmatic. 
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On the other Hand attempt should be made to seek out 
a plant, preparations of which are used in ceremonials still 
by a kindred nation to the ancient Iranians, and to which 
a word like “ mang” is applied in an allied Aryafc tongue, 
Such a plant is of the Leguminosae order, and grows Widely • 
in Europe and Asia. One plant of this order is Phaseolus 
Roxburghii (Whight and Arnot) ; its pulse is called in 
Hindi as h’ 3 l (thikri-mung). This ?i’ 3 l (mung) is 
called ^ 3 1 (mag) in Gujarati. Our Hindu brethren still use 
cakes and balls made out of its meal in their ceremonials. 
This shows that the word c_-C is the same as 5J* 51 (mung) or 
UH (mug). But the word “ mang” is not met with in San- 
skrit. However there is an Arabic word £* which means Si'H 
(mung) or H 3 l (mug). This same pulse is also called crU ; 
and the word url* is also used singly for <£lsr#?i’ a l (thikri- 
mung). Thirdly, another kind of (mung) is the Phafceo- 
lus Mungo. Hence Phas: Roxburghii 1 or better Phot- 
Mungo is probably the in Persian and Pahlavi. 

Moreover, from the words “As” and “Akameh” which' 

are associated with *-&•, I am more inclined to think that 
this pulse y' s t-H«t(mung-mug) was used as a delicious 
offering to the Manes( Pitris) by the Indo-Aryans. I take 
As = J-T (ash), a gruel ; and Akameh’ — not sour or delicious, 
an antonym of ^ (sour) ; the word fW- = a bowl. 

Thus Viraf seems to have been given three bowls of 
the delicious ambrosia of the gruel made from the pulse of 
Phas : Munge, to which miraculous (but not narcotic) pro- 
perties were probably attributed by the ancient Iranians, 
just as the cakes and balls of the same pulse ate even 'Mew 
considered by our Hindu brethren. . 

1 Dr. Royle thinks that the root of this Phas; Box : contains a 
narcotic principle. 



bARAB HORMAZDYAE’S rivayat. 

A FEW NOTES ON THE STUDY OF 
AN EARLY PART OF ITS 
CONTENTS.* 

By Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Kt., LL.D. 

INTRODUCTION. 

I had the pleasure of writing an Introduction for the 
lithographed Text, in two Volumes, of the Persian Riv&yat 
pf Dar&b Hormazdyar , 1 prepared by the late Mr. 
Manockji Rustomji Unwala, and now published as a 
ppsthumous work by his family. While cursorily run- 
ning over the text for writing the Introduction and for 
^preparing the contents, I thought of leisurely studying 
the Riv&yat, rather more deeply, and that from a eom T 
parative point of view. I thought, that it was impor- 
tant to compare some of its matters, with what was said 
of them in previous Parsee books and with the present 
practice, and to compare some of the old beliefs, customs, 
banners, etc., referred to in it, with those of other people. 
The Introduction of the Text itself was the result of 
several months’ work at leisure hours after office work. 
The present paper is the result of some further study of 
the book. 

A paper on a, part of this subject was read before tho 
Jarthoshti Din-ni IChol Karn&ri Mandli, at its meeting of 24th 
November 1922, at the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute. Similar papers 
on cognate different parts of the subject in details were read before 
the same Mandli on 1st, 8th and 22nd July and on 5th August 1921. 

1 Darab Hormazdyar’s Rivftyafc, by Ervad Manockji Bustomje* 
Unwala, with ftn Introduction by Jivanji Jamshedji Modi (192$), 
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I 

The first Volume opens with the alphabets into Cwo 
. sets. 1 The first set is headed as 

s5_>V. J". •»> j". The second is headed as 
(p. 2) x j s ^-jl As to the first, the Pahlavi or 

Pazend alphabets, the order of the letters is one which 
differs from those given by our recent authors, who all also 
have not followed the same method. The Rivayat follows 
well-nigh the order of the Persian alphabet. Ervad Kavas- 
ji Nusserwanji Kanga 2 has followed more closely the 
order of Persian alphabets. Drs. Haug and West have 
followed most closely the order of Persian alphabets, alif, 
be, pe, etc, 3 Dastur Dr. Peshotan Behramji San;} ana has 
followed the order of the Sanskrit alphabet, which order 
is followed by our Gujarati Mahrathi alphabets. 4 Ervad 
Sheriarji Dadabhoy Bharucha, who has named his Pahlavi 
Series “ Pahlavi-Pazend Series,” 5 also gives the alphabets 
in the order of Persian alphabets. But the order of the 
alphabets in all these authors varies a little. 

In the second set of alphabets, termed Avesta va Zend 
also, the Rivayat follows an order of its„own, mixing up 
the vowels and consonants. Mr. Sheriarji Dadabhoy 
Bharucha, 6 Mr. Kavasji Edalji Kanga, 7 and Mr. Tehmuras 

1 The existing old Mss. in the present forms of their binding, do 
not begin with the alphabets. Ft de m y Introduction to the Litho- 
graphed Text, pp. 40-41. 

2 HIS S'i'ttcU, cWt Hint'd 

3 An Old Pahlavi- Pazand Glossary (1870), Appendix V. The 
Pahlavi Alphabet, p. 26. 

4 A Grammar of the Pahlavi Language (Gujarati) (1871), pp. 2-3. 

t 

5 “ Lessons in Pahlavi-Pazend,” Part I (1908), p. 1; 

6 Brief Outline of Zend Grammar for the Use of Students 

(1863). 7 A Practical Grammar of the Avesta Language. 
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Din&haw Anklesaria 1 all follow the order of Sanskrit 
alphabets. 

After the alphabets, follow a kind of memoria tech-' 
mica, which seems to have been intended for children. 
We, in Bombay, are not familiar with it. Even the child* 
jren of the present generation at Naosari, the headquarter# 
of the Parsee priesthood, are not taught this. It was 
taught about 50 years ago at Naosari. But the Parsees at 
Udwada still teach this memoria technica 2 to the children. 
It seems that, at first, the children were taught to read 

f 

their Avesta prayers in Avesta characters, and not in. 
-Gujarati characters, as at present. So, the children began 
their very first lessons with the Avesta alphabet and this 
memoria*technica was supposed to help them. When I 
was at Udwada, about seven years ago, I learnt that, in 
the ritual of the Naojote ceremony there, the recital form- 
ed an important part. It seems, that the learning of the 
alphabet was thought to be a religious or pious duty, as it 
helped the initiates to read their scriptures in its original 
..characters. So, its recital formed a part of the Naojote 
ritual. Though, nowadays, the prayers are taught in Guja- 
rati characters,, the former practice of the recital of the 
Avesta alphabets in the form of their memoria technica 
-continues. I give below this memoria technica in Gujarati 
•characters, as now recited : 

HjJS SUft M *i& H<V£K) 

wKHHwftl *WPH 

«ty5l aniSlt y^l»l an'^Hy- 

1 <Hl (Yazashna hi nlrang) (1888). 

2 Sheriarji Dadabjioy Bharucha speaks of these as possibly 
certain aphorisms like those of Panini (vide his paper 14 On the 
Accurate Pronunciations of the Avesta,” in the Spiegel Mem vial 
Volume, edited by me, p. 55). 
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%5iai ««i wk (h) ^fi§ (i). 1 

I think this memoria technica was intended to grcrttjr 
the letters according to the similarity of sounds. For 
example, the first word ( gagaya ) is meant to say 

that there are three forms of l ga } (°l), viz,, & and ^ and t* 
(the second is the Pahlavi character). The next word seems to* 
say that there are two forms of ‘ ang 7 ( 1 and *0. The third 
word says that there are two forms of Teh, viz., ^ and 8L- 
The interposition of the next word ^*"3 i s not intelligible. 
.Then the next form zazay says that there are three j % viz*, 
£ and * and v* The words after this group seem to have 
been meant for illustration, but are much corrupted. Thenr^ 
the next group is that of the dentals, *» j and *\ and$o on. 

I think that we find the clue to the proper understand- 
ing of the efficacy of the recital of the 

Beeital^of the Al- Avesta alphabet in group, in an old 
pbabet in groups. Jewish custom or belief, which itself is* 
traced to old Zoroastrianism. We read 
as follows in a book on Jewish Mysticism: — 4 Thus in 
J» R. BerachOth, 55 a, there occurs the remark, 
6 Bezabel (the architect of the Tabernacle in the desert) 
knew how to join together QS-tsa-rgf) the letters by means 
of which the heavens and earth were created’. This is be- 
cause he was filled with the spirit of God with wisdom and 
understanding (Exodus XXXI, 3), and this wisdom is the 
same as that of Proverbs III, 19: — ‘The Lord by wisdom 
founded the earth.’ This belief in the magic power of the 
letters of the alphabet can be traced to Zoroastrianism and 
ultimately to Chaldae — as Lenormant has shown in the 
Chaldean Magic.” 2 

1 Vide cWl *lH/' by Ervad 

Nosberwan Nowroji Unwala (1922 A.C.), p. 168. 

2 Jewifth Mysticism (The Quest Series, edited by G. R. S. MeadJ* 
by Dr/J. Abelson (1913), pp. 100*01. 
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We see from this, that possibly, in olden times, some 
■OBstraordinary influence or charm was attributed to a eer* 
tain grouping of the letters of the alphabet and to its reef* 
.tal* It is the relic of this custom that we see in the oil 
-orthodox stronghold of Zoroastrianism in India. 

II 

YATHA, ashbm. 

Then follows (on page 3) the text of the Yathfi, Ahu- 
vairy6 prayer. It is not correct. We 
■ty6*or Ahunavar, four errors • («) The word Shkyao* 

thnan&m is given as Shkyaothenan&m. 
{ b ) The # word KhshathremchA is given wrongly as Khsh- 
thremch&i. (c) The words A ylm are given as one word 
as ayam. ( d ) The word Dregubyo is given as Daregaobyd- 
We know that our children, almost all, of the last generation 
and many of the present generation, pronounced the text 
of their common prayers incorrectly. This Rivayat sug- 
gests that the inaccuracy was not of the present times. It 
had begun about two to three hundred years ago and it has 
^come down from generation to generation. The early reli- 
gious preceptors, who learnt the prayers traditionally from 
mouth to mouth, continued the errors upto now. In spite of 
-our efforts to learn and teach correct pronunciation, there 
are lapses here and there, and now and then, even now. 

This prayer, otherwise known as Ahunavar, 1 very pro- 
perly begins the Riv&yat, and the Ashem Vohu, otherwise 
briefly spoken as Ashem, very properly follows it. This 
order is seen in our usual words “ Yath& ashem”. We do 
pot speak “ Ashem yath&”, when we speak of a person or 

1 The word Ahunavar is Av. Ahuna vairya, i t e , the Will (vairya 
from W* Lat. mile , Fr. vrndoir , wish) pertaining to the Lq? 4 
^ahu anghu). 
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«hild saying his few brief prayers (Wt *H$l H m^d). Bat 
this order of precedence is now inverted. We see that oar 
recent prayer books give the Ashem first and the Ahunavar 
afterwards. 

After giving the text of the prayer, our Riv&yat speak* 

Different sab- 0 f the following different subjeots con- 
nects relating to # * 

the Ahunavar. nected With it : — 

(1) The 21 words of the YathA Ahfi Vairy6 prayer and 
their connection with the 21 nasks 1 on the authority of 
the Riv&yat of Behram Punjiyeh (p. 3). 

(2) The contents of the 21 nasks on the authority of (a) 
the Riv&yat of Kame Bohreh (p. 4), ( b ) of Nariman 
Hosliang (p. 7) and (c) of Shapur Bharuchi* ( i.e ., of 
Bharuch) (p. 9). 

(3) According to the Riv&yat of Bahman Punjiyeh, 7 out 
of the 21 nasks were on religion ( dini ), 7 on natural or 
physical subjects {toVi «y:^) and 7 on astronomy and 
astrology ( najumi ) (p. 13). 

(4) The accounts of the nasks from the above Riv&yat end 
with statements that the recital of the nasks led to the 
removal of the influence of Satan, to ‘the performance 
of miracles (pp. 7 and 9) and to circumstances that may 
lead to an early arrival of the future apostles (Behram) 
Varjavand, Peshotan and Hoshedar (p. 13). 

(5) Vazan (lit. weight), i.e., the influence of the recital of 
the Yatha Aim Vairyd 2 to obtain successful results of 

1 1 For the contents of the Nash, tide my contribution in “The- 
History of the Pnrsees” by Mr. Doeabhoy Framji, Vol. IJ, pp. 167-64. 

2 The Yntha AhC Vairyo formula is also spoken of as Ahunavar 
(Yasna XIX, 3). I will use this short wofd. For some further 
details about the Ahunavar, tide my “ Religious Ceremonies and* 
Customs of the Parsees,” pp. 341-48 
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various undertakings according to the Rivftyat of Bah* 
man Punjiyeh {p. 13). 

•Different Mahls place, position), i.e., occasions, 

. _ require the recital of several Ahunavars 

Recitals of the 

* Ahunayar on va- for the successful results of the unaer- 
riout* occasions. Aakings. Th e following table gives the 

number of recitals 1 

No. of 

Works, Ahunavars. 

(a) When you go out for a certain work, 

at each step ( murtabeh ) of that work, and on 
return home after finishing the work ... 1 

(b) When you begin an important conversa- 
tion with* a person ; when you go before a 
learned ( alim ) or great ( buzorg ) person ; when 
you go down into water or a river ; when you 
go to borrow money or to ask back the money 


lent; on leaving and entering your house ... 1 

(c) When starting for a journey ( safr ), so 

that Behram Yazad (the angel presiding over 
Victory) may keep you safe ... ... 21 

(d) When ydu bless others 2 ... ... 2 

(e) When you begin a fight with somebody 6 


(f) When you sow a seed ( tukhm rizi ) or 

till the ground ( kisht Jcari ) or plant a new 
tree, or do things of that kind ( misal an) as 
regards cultivation ... ... ... 9 

(g) Before cohabiting with your wife (6a 

tan shehvat) ... ... ... 6 

1 Ibid . pp. 343-46. 

2 It is for this reason, that the Tandarusti (Benediction) and the 
marriage prayers begin with two Ahunavars. 
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of 

Works. Ahunavars. 

(A) In case the woman is a virgin ( zan i * 

baler ), i.e., at the time of the first cohabitation 
after marriage ... ... ... 11 

(i) When you propose asking one’s 
-daughter in marriage for your son or offering 

your daughter in marriage or for betrothal ... 15 

(j) When your children go out for some 

good work (Jcar-i Jchair) ... 6 

( k ) When you buy cattle or quadrupeds 

( chehar pae) or wheq you strike a peg in the 
ground for tying them ( mikh ba rae bastan) .. 10 

(?) When you climb a mountain or ride to 
the height of a fort or cross a bridge ... * 12 

(m) When you go down a cave or in some 
underground place (depth p*" fa' am) or into 
a cellar (tah-Tchaneh) .. .. ... 12 

in) On starting to go to another city or 

village, and on entering into that city or village 13 

io) When you have lost your way ... 33 

At the end of this subject, it is said that Dadar 

Ahurmazd had told Zoroaster that Yatha ALft Vairy6 is the 
striker of the Devs and the protector of the tan (zad&r-i 
Divftn va pashan-i tan, p. 14). This is a reference to the 
Vendidad (Chap. XIX) where Zoroaster is represented as 
destroying Ahriman by the recital of the Holy Word. 
Ahriman himself declares that he is beaten by Zoroaster 
by the recital of Ahunavar (Ashisang Yasht, Yt. XVII, 20). 
The Sarosh Hadokht speaks of the Ahunavar as the best 
victory- giving piayer (Ahfino vairy6 vach&m verethra- 
j&stemo, Yt. XI, 3). The Yasna (Chap. XIX) speaks" 
•of the efficacy of the Ahunavar prayer. As to what the 
Kivayat says of the protection of the body by the Ahunavar, 
we have the oft-repeated prayer-sentence of the A vesta 
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<Ajh&nem Vairfm tanflm pAiti, vide Sarosh B&j) : “ The 
AMnavar protects the body” 

* On the subject of the efficacy o? the Ahunavar prayer* 
the Rivayat of Shapur Bharuchi (p. 14) differs, here and* 
there, in the number, e.g., the number of Ahunavars for;, 
cohabitation as given by this authority is 10, while 
Bdhman Punjiyeh gave 6. 

'(6) The number of Ahunavars to be recited in the* 
commencement of Yasna celebrated in honour of the 
different Yazatas is given on the authority of the 
RivAyat of Kameh Boreh, Kameh Shapur, Dastur 
Barzoji, and Bahman Punjiyeh (p. 14). 

^7) Th§ numbers of Ahunavars to be recited in lieu of 
different prayers, when one does not know the prayers, 
are given on the authority of the Rivayat of Kamdin 
Shapur, Bahman Punjiyeh and others (p. 15). 

If one did not know the different prayers, which he had 
i;o recite, he could substitute for these, the Ahunavar and, 
recite it a number of times, e.g., 103 Ahunavars for the, 
Khurshed Nyaish, 65 for the Meher Nyaish and so on. 1 

The Rivayat gives the meaning and the value or 

Aehem Vohu. efficacy of the recital of Ashem Vohu on 
various occasions (p. 16)- 

In copying the text for this lithographed copy, the 
copyist has, by mistake, omitted some portion on p. 17, 1. 4, 
after the word (last but one word 1. 4). The omitted 
portion is as follows: 

£lj j\ Jju 4$" j 3 

1 For further details, vide my “ Keligious Ceremonies ftndif 
•Customs of the Parseea/' pp. 342*43. 
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^ j *vXjl y>m ^ ^ 

JUa^x> J iCsI^au <5" ykj 


The last word of third line he justand is miswritten by ther 
copyist for be-khuspand- 


The value or efficacy of the recital of one Ashem, if 
The value of recited on just the proper occasion, is seve- 

Ash eiT Vohu on ral times more than ^ at recite< l 011 Other 
different occa- occasions. The order runs as follows: 

81ons# (a) The recital of one Ashem before meals 

as grace is equal in value or meritoriousness to ten on 
other ordinary occasions. (Jb) The recital of one after meala 
equals 100 on other occasions, (c) The recital of one 
before going to bed at night equals 1000.... f d ) The 
recital of one on turning on the bed from one side 
to another (dar pehlui ba pehlui ) equals 10000. (e) The 

recital of one on arising ( khastan ) from bed in the 
morning equals 100000. (f) The recital of one when 

life departs (jan kandan) equals the value of the whole 
world with its contents. If the person himself who is 
on the point of death, is unable to recite an Ashem, then 
the friends who may be present may give an Ashem 
Vohu in the mouth (dar dehan dehand) of the dying 
person, i.e., help him to recite word by word or themselves 
recite it near his mouth. 


The present practice at timesis for a near relative or 
friend to recite an Ashem Vohu in the ear of the dying 
person, so that he may, even by thought, follow it. Such a 
recital of the Ashem Vohu at the last moment helps the souT 
of the dying man to go from Hell (i.e., if he is destined to go- 
to Hell for his bad life) to HamestagehAn j and if destined for 
Hamestageh&n, from Hamestageh&n to Heaven ; if destined 
for Heaven, from Heaven to the Higher Heaven (Garoth- 
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man, Garodemana of the A vesta, House of blissful songs) ;■ 
if destined for the Higher Heaven, from the Higher 
Heaven to the still Higher Heaven (Pashum Kh&n, the 
very first or the highest stage). 

The meaning, purport and object of the Ashem Vohtr 
prayer and a short dissertation of about two pages are 
given on the authority of the Rivflyats of Kama Bohreh, 
Shapur Bharuchi and Sad-dar nazm (Chap. XC which is 
repeated in a slightly varied form on the authority of 
Andhiaru Peshotan Daji). The whole subject ends with 
10 couplets, one of which gives that familiar advice that 
“ Do not do to others what you think is not good for you.” 

^ . Jtib A aamJ iA.Lu ftbt> J am) J)U 

Here, in this account of the meritoriousness of the 
. , Ashem Vohu prayer, we have an instance 

Instance of how 

subsequent writers of how subsequent writers or commenta- 
functions. 1 ' Rlnal tors > at tiines > S° on adding to the injunc- 
tions and precepts of former pious wiiters. 
The Avesta Hadokht Nask (Chap. I) 1 treats of the efficacy 
and meritoriousness of the Ashem. We there read that one 
who recites this prayer, which praises Asha or righteousness, 
praises Ahura Mazda Himself (ibid, 4-5) and His creation, 
water, earth, cattle, trees etc. It reaches in efficacy to the 
standard of the Ahunavar (s. 7). One Ashem recited before 
meals is worth 10, recited on other occasions (ibid. 11). 
One Ashem recited after drinking the consecrated juice 
with good thoughts, good words and good actions is worth 
100, recited otherwise (ibid. 16). One Ashem recited 
before going to bed is worth 1000, recited otherwise (s . 22)- 

1 We&tergaard’s Ifaeht fragment XXI, 1-17, p. 2U4. Vide “The 
Book of Arda Viraf Text, Translation etc., by Hosbangji, Haug, West,- 
pp. 271 et seq*, for the Text ; pp, 308 et seq for Translation. Vide my 
“ Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Pftrsee8,’ , pp. 346-49, 
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O&e recited on leaving the bed in the morning with good 
thoughts, words and actions is worth 10000, recited other- 
wise. One recited by a person on his death bed is wofth 
the region of Khanirath. Now, comparing this with what 
is said above in the Rivftyat, we find several additions. 
The largest number of the Hftdokht Nask, viz., 10000 
is increased to 100000. When the A vesta speaks of the 
occasion of going to bed and rising from bed, the Rivftyat 
speaks also of turning from one side to another in bed. 

Ill 


THE SACRED SHIRT AND THREAD 1 2 (pp. 22-36). 


Various rules, regulations and observances are men- 
The kuiiti a sj mho! t ioned on the authority of various Rivft- 

the ideal of ya ts an <3 0 f the Saddar (Nasr). The 
Service. 

tying of kusti is a kind of tying of the 
waist for the cause of religion {kamar bandagi-i Din ast )* 
and so, all should put it on, on coming to puberty 




It reminds one of doing one’s duty. 


The idea of service ( bandagi ) to God is carried here 
further, and it is said for women, that 
the^ ld^°* of ^ ose good faithful women, who, putting 

vice on the kusti , stand in the service of their 

husband, please God. That service is a 


1 For the Avesta and Pahlavi writing on this subject and for 
the initiation of a child with the investiture of the sacred Shirt and 
Thread, vide my paper on “ The Initiation Ceremonies and Customs of 
the Parsees (Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Yol, 
XI, 454-473. Y%de my “ Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the 
Parsees.** p. 178-96). 

2 The Dadistan-i Dini takes a similar view (Questions 88 
.and 89). 

8 The word #, i,e. ; 18 on p. 24 1.1 is a mistake for 15. Yidt 
Bombay University Ms. Vol. I, f. 117 A* 1. 14. 
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kind of service <o£ God. If they foil to $$y their daily 
necessary prayer of Kliundiid Nydish, it is pardonable as 
lonfc as they, * with the kusii on their waist, stand in the 
service of their husbands. We read {p. 25, 1. 1 et seq.) ; 
“ At the age of 15 when man put on the kmti, they shall 
say the Khurshed Nyaish. The women shall put on the 
huati and, standing before their husbands and folding their 
hands upon their breast (ftasft), may offer their homage 
(nemaz) to their husbands and say: * What is your desire f 
What is your order? (Tell me) that I may fulfil it. What 
is your wish ( mord,d) 14 l (Tell me) so that I may act accord- 
ing to your wish 7 ’ 

If the woman is unmarried or has no husband, she 
may put similar questions to her father, or, failing him 
to her brother, or, failing him to the elder (salar) of the 
family. If she pays her respects nine times ( nub bar sejd 
burdan ) to such elders (husband, father, brother or elder), 
and is busy ( mashghul ) in the household work that they 
ask to be done, Dadar relieves her from the obligation of 
saying Nyaish, i.e., the daily obligatory prayers. God says: 
“ Every time that the husband is not pleased ( khushnud } 
with his wife, I^also am displeased with her / ’ 

All this shows that with the idea of symbolically tying 
the Jcusti on the waist was -associated the idea of Service, 
of Duty,— service or duty to whom it was due,— from God, 
downwards. We read the word nemaz (homage) in this* 
connection in the Rivayat and tins word nemaz which is 
similar to the Indian •WCTTC is the word nemangh of the 
Avesta, and it is said in the Vendidad (Chap. Ill) that 
one who shuns his nemo , his duty, is a thief . 2 

1 The letter vciv * and ’ after this word (p. 24, 1. 3) is a mistake. 
BU (the Bombay University Ms.) (£• 117 a, 1. 16) very properly givea 
it as ke. 

2 Vide for kustl ray <4 Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the v 
Parsees,” pp. 183-169. 
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The age of maturity, before which one must put on 
Icusti, is 15. On the authority of the 
ture* *° r * nvest *” Rivayat of Behedin Jasa. the age i3 given 
as 14. Seven is generally the age of 
investiture. Herodotus (I, 136) and Strabo (Bk. XV, Chap. 
Ill, 18) speak of the age of the commencement of education 
among the Iranians as five. A part of this education 
seems to have consisted of education for preparing for the 
investiture. Plato (1st Alcibiades 37) gives the ages as seven. 
The Vendidad (Chap. XV, 45) and the Dinkard (Dastur 
Peshotan Vol. XV, chap. 170) seem to support Plato. For 
unavoidable reasons, the investiture may be postponed to 
the age of 15. 1 

It is further said, on the autho rity of the 46tli chapter 
of the Saddar (Saddar Nasr), 2 that when the Dasturs 
speak of 14 years as the age of puberty, they take into 
consideration the nine months of the child’s being in the 
womb of the mother ( neh mdh ke dar shekan-i mddar 
budeh and , p. 25, 1. 2). If one does not put on kusti at 
15, he deserves to bo stoned ( sangsar kardand). Water 
and bread are unlawful {har dm) for him. 

If one walks three steps without a kusti on his body, 

2 The Sin of f° r eaC ^ ste P’ he * ncurs t ^ le s * n of one 
Walking without farmdn A The Gujarati RivAyat of 

ihe kudi * Darab Hormuzdyar speaks of one farmdn 

as 33 tdnks (dU )* 3 The diram (fj-0 of the Persian 
RivAyat is the tdnk of the Gujarati Rivayat. So, the sin 
of one farmdn seems to be of the value of 32 dirams , i.e., 

1 Vide my “ Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsees,” 
pp. 179480. 

2 Vide •* Saddar Nasr aud Saddar Btlndelielh, ,, by Bomanji N. 
Dhabhar (1908), p, 35. 

8 
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It can be atoned by a deed of the meritoriousncsa of 32 
dirams. If one goes further than 3 steps without the kusti, 
for the fourth step he incurs the sin requiring the recital of 
1200 Yathfi Ahu VairyO ( Yathh Ahu Vairyo Tee haz&r v<t 
dowist deram sang). This is said on the authority of the 
Epistle (maktub) 1 2 addressed by the Dasturs of Persia to 
Manockshah Changashah. 

Women also should put on the kusti continuously. 
8. Women and From a question referred to (p. 23, 1. 6), 
the kusti. on the authority of the Rivayat of Nari- 

man Hoshang, it appears that, perhaps, at one time, in 
some places, the women, when engaged in some good work 
(kar-i-hhair) put on the kusti, but after that ( j.* 

removed their kusti from their body ( kushadeh mikunand). 
The reply prohibits this (.kushadeh kardan na mi shay ad) . 3 

If one keeps kusti always on his body, he shares the 
meritoriousness of the good deeds 

Meritorfousnesl of performed by his co-religionists in all 
<jo-religion i s t s * parts of the world, whether they be in 
Kangdez or Kashmir or Iran vej. 3 

1 We do nolf know what particular letter is referred to. Perhaps 
the reference is to the Rivayat of Aspaudy&r Yazdyr(1535 A.C.) # 
Addressed among others to him. ( Parsee prakash , I, p. 8. Vide my 
** Few Events in the Early History of the Parsees," p. 94.) 

2 It is said that even no w, in Persia, some Zoroastrians do not 
Always put on the kusti. While travelling in Persia, in November 
1925, I remember the Parsee chauffeur of our motor-car telling me that 
be did not put on the kusti always. He had it not when he drove 
our car. 

3 Ir&nvej is spoken of here as Iran kaviz P. 23* 

!. 13). I do not understand why it is so called. Kaviz means 14 a 
measure, a bushel >\ Verhaps letter 4 k » in the Pahlavi word vizak 
{pizah) has changed its place, by mistake, from the end to the 
beginning. 
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W tan - one does not keep the kusti, he foregoes that 
advantage of > oo-meritoriousness . 1 

•It is said, on the authority of the Saddar Nasr,' that the 
, _ . . putting on of the four knots during 

o, rour )f not a , 

of the kusti. tIle process of putting on the kusti shall. 

*be accompanied by four thoughts, viz., of 
(1) Unity of God ; (2) Faith in the Mazdayasnan Religion;. 
(3) Faith in the prophetship of Zoroaster ; and (4) the trinity 
of good thoughts, good words and good actions. A number 
of .verses from the Rivayat of Rahman Punjiyeh also- 
says the same thing. The sacred thread is put round 
the waist in three turns ( band -*i). These three bands 
symbolize humata, hukhta and hvarshta, i.e., good thoughts,, 
good words and good deeds. ' 

Kusti is a symbol whereby the Iranians are distinguish- 

r ec * * rom tfie non-Iranians. King Jamshed 

6. Au«ti,asym- ° 

bob was the first to put it on. Minochehr 

had put it on, Spend &r mad had put it on, 
when Minochehr saw her. Even the Ameshaspands had 
put it on when Zoroaster saw them. 

It is said (p. 29, 1. 6), on the authority of the lliv&yat 
7. Ku-tis t. o of Kfius Kamdin, that it' is the business 
mi e «£. Pared b? ^heh) of the Dasturs 'and Herbads to 
w eave the kusti out of 72 threads, and 
that, from white wool and not black woo^ {siah pashm). 
The present practice is that the women of the priestly class 

1 The idea at tlie bottom of this statement seems to be, that 
when one does a good act, he must Dot doit with the idea of having 
its meritoriousness confined to himself, but with that of sharing it 
with his whole community. This idea is reflected in the Dibacheh of 
Afringan, where the worshipper says, that he made his offerings etc. 
with a view, that the meritoriousness of the' action may go to the 
treasury (Ganjjof God. Fide my “ Religious Ceremonies and Customs,” 
p. 382. 
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weave the kmti and the priests consecrate it with a special 
recital of prayer. Of late, wometi of the laymen class have 
been clandestinely (reaving the kusti, and this having come 
to the notice of the women of the priestly class at Naosari, 
they raised a protest in the public Parsee papers and said 
that it is only their privilege to do so. 

Darab Hormuzdyar describes the method of the investi- 
8. The method ture of a child with the sacred shirt and 

thread - not °* the , “thority any 

i tiao-puthdnidan, BivAyat or epistle from Persia, but on 
p. 29, 1. that of the Indian Dasturs. He says : 

jly ^31 &* m \ 1* I 

(p. 29, 1. 12). The investiture is called Naozud 
and the following details are enjoined : 

(a) # The child to have bath in the beginning. 

(i b ) To sit face to face before a Herbad with the face 
towards the Sun. 

(c) To put on a new cap ( kulah-i nao). 

(i d ) The child to have a clean piece of cloth to make 
pan&m ( pcidan ). 1 

(e) Then the Herbad must make a Patet before the 
child ipish-i it patet Jcardan ) and the child also 
tt> do so. If the child does not know the Patet 
by heart, it may recite Ahunavars. All the other 

< priests and laymen also shall recite the Patet. 

(f) The child to be made to stand facing the east 
(in the morning) and the sacred shirt to be given 
in its hand. 

1 In the recital of the Patet, which forms a part of the 
ceremony, the making of the pandm or pzddn is necessary. It ia 
made by folding the end of the long left band sleeve of the dresa 
(jfdmaJ^over the hand {Vi$e my paper on the “ Prayer Gestures of the 
Persians.*' Journal B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XXV, pp. 516-20. Vide my 
Asiatic Papers, Part III, pp. 182-89). 
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(g) The following formula for accepting the religion 
shall be recited : w Din-i beh rast va darust ke 
Khfida be khalk firastad in hast ke Zartusht 
avordeh ast. Din din-i Zartusht din-i Ormazd 

dad-i Zartusht. Yatha Ahft vairyd ” (p. 29> 

11. 17-18). With the recital of the word “ Shyao- 
thanandm” in the Yatha Ahft Vairyd prayer, the 
shirt shall be put on the child and the Ahunavar 
completed. 

At present, (a) the above Pazend recital, spoken of as 
t;he Kalmeh-i Din, i.e., the Word of Religion, is preceded 
by the usual fomula of Invocation, “ ba nam-i Yazad”, etc., 
and by the formula of razishtyao , chistyao , which forms 
the khshnuman of the Yazata Din, which presides over 

a 

religion, (b) Again, the recital of the Ahunavar is preceded 
by an Ashem. 

(ft) Then, the child is made to stand facing the 
direction of the Sun. During all the above ritual, 
the child was to face the East, whatever be the 
graft or the part of the day. But now, when the 
sacred thread is to put on, he is to turn to the 
Sun. If the investiture takes place in the mor- 
ning (Havan gah), no change c of direction is 
required; but if it takes place in the afternoon 
(Uzairau gah), then the child must face the West. 
The Herbad shall, standing at the back of the 
child, who is to catch hold of his hands (kudak har 
dodast-i Herbad muhakam giraftan, p. 30, 1. 1). 
Then, the Herbad, holding the Jcusti in bis hand, is 
to recite Ormazd Yasht up to “ Vidhvao mraotu”. 1 
Then, both he and the child are to recite the 

1 We find this account of the 0 ritual, that the reseat 

practice of most of the priests, to recite “ pecesat Zasafashtro Afcwra 
Masd&m’ 1 after “ vidhv&o mraotu ” is not correct- 
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Nirang-i kusti (Ahura Mazda Khodai). During' 
this recital, the Herbad is to put on the Sacred 
thread over the child All this ritual is as. at 
present. 

<*) Then both shall sit down on the carpet and th» 
priest recite “ Atha ima vacho” etc. 

ij) Then a mixture of pieces of dates (parcheh-i- 
Tthurmti), nuts (Jauz ), rice ( biranj y&ni 
cMval ) shall be sprinkled over the child by the 
priest, with the recital of the tan-darusti, i.e. t 
the Benediction prayer. The mixture Used now- 
a-days varies a little. Now-a-days, they generally 
use grains of pomegranate in place of dates. Some 
use raisins also. Then, it is enjoined that all 
present are to hold, during this part of the 
ceremony, their hands on the head of the child. 
The Herbad is to go on throwing the above mixture 
till the recital of the tan-darusti is finished. 

{k) At the end of the ceremony, the child shall 
perform the Ham&zor 1 with all the people who 
have assembled to witness the ceremony. 

We saw above, that after the investiture of the child 

The Recital of shirt and thread, the 

the Hoshbfim, not officiating priest has to recite the prayer 
enjoined. “ i m a, m vachd.” This prayer precedes 

iHe prayer, known as Hoshbam prftper, beginning with the 
words, u Nemas4 t& ushbAm.” In modern practice, tbs 

T For Ham&zor, vide my paper on 4 «The Kiss of Peace* 
among the Bene- Israels of Bombay and the Ham&zor among the 
iParsees*' (Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay* 
Vol. Tin, No, % pp. 84-95. Vide my Anthropological Papery 
Pint 1* pp4 S884&. fade my “ Religious Ceremonies end Customs Of 
the Persist pp. 491-7 at present, this ham&zor by the child if not 
.practised* 
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Iffhole of the Hoshb&m 1 is recited, but according to thi* 
Rivayat, that was not the practice about 300 years 
ago. The Rivayat enjoins the following recital only:— (1) 
Atha imam vachd, upto frasravbish; (2) Five Ahunavars y 
(3) Ahunem vairim tanum paiti; (4) one Ahunavar; 
*(5) Kem na Mazda ; (6) YathA ahft vairy6 21 and Ashem 
Yohu 12; (7) Then, Ahmai raescha. We see from this, that 
modern practice has added to the recital- The former 
practice did not enjoin the recital of the Hoshbam. 

According to the Rivayat, the investiture can take 
Investiture in place in the afternoon in the Uziran gAb> 
ihe Uziran gah. also, UosMmm which, as the word it- 
self indicates, is a prayer of the dawn or the early morning, 
the celebration of the Naojote did not require its recital. It 
geems that the recital of the Hoshbam was an after-thought 
or an after-arrangement. The afternoon investiture latter- 
ly ceased. Upto about 40 years ago, there was no after- 
noon investiture. I remember that, when about 40 years- 
ago, it began to be introduced, a high priest objected to it r 
on the ground that the Hoshbam, which was then usually 
recited, could not be recited in the afternoon. It appears 
that, when the afternoon investiture ceased for some 
reason or another, and when the Naojotes were celebrated 
in the morning, the priests, knowing that the “ atha imi 
vach6” prayer began the Hoshbam prayer, took to reciting 
the whole of the Hoshbam. Then, when the afternoon 
investiture began to be re-introduced, the fact of the 
recital of the Hoshbam, a morning prayer, wherein one 
paid homage to the Dawn (Nemas6 td Hoshbami, i.c. f 
Homage to Thee, 0 Dawn !), which was a later innovation, 

I Hoshb&m, d&wn (cf. Fr. aube) from £&> 6 hine 

god fh (from -^) f to be bright), brilliant. Vide for 

this prayer, Spiegel’s Khordeh Avesta, Bleeck’s Translation, p. 5 ' r 
parmesteter’s Zend Avesta, Vol. II, pp, 688-^0. 
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■was put forth as an objection to the afternoon-investiture. 
Now-a-days, in Bombay, nearly 75 out of hundred , are 
afternoon-investitures. So, some priests recite only a part 
of the Hoshbam, and some recite, in its stead, Do& nkm 
Setayashne. To resort to the old practice of the Kiv&yat 
-seems to be the proper course. 1 

The Rivayat describes the ritual of preparing the kusti, 
9. Nirang i kusti under the heading (p, 30, 

CutUng and' Von! L 15 >- The writer g lves the nirang, but 
eecrating of the does not describe the preliminary parts 
^ usti * which precede the nirang . I will refer my 

readers for this subject to my book on Religious Ceremo- 
nies. 2 * The Nirang itself is given by Westergaard, in his 
Miscellaneous Fragments, as Fragment one . 3 It is translated 
by Spiegel 4 and Darmesteter . 5 It is given in Gujarati 
characters by Dadabhoy Cowasji in his Tamam Avesta . 6 
According to the authority of one Rivayat, this nirang 
is also to be recited by a person when he puts on a new suit 
of clothes. It is spoken of there as j 


1 In the Gujarati ctHIH (i.e,, Complete Areata) by 

Dadabhoy Cowasji (1240 A.Y.* 1871 A.C.) also, we find the ritual, 
-As enjoined in the Rivayat (Vol. I, Khordeh Avesta, p. 657). 

2 Vide my “ Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parfiees/* 

^>p. 184-85. 8 Westergaard’s Text f p. 331. 

4 Khordeh Avesta, Bleeck's Translation, p. 191. 

5 Le Zend Avesta, Tome III, p. 1. 

6 VoU b P* under the heading r fU #J U 
ct^«U r (li i e. t the Nirang of cutting the kusti * 

7 Darmeetpter’s Zend Avesta, Tome III, p. 1, n. 1, • 
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When one performs the kusti, facing a kebla ( tkyr 

10. The Frout SUn > the moon > or a Iam P). n°l>0<3jF 
before one to te should pass in his front within about 100 

open when perfor- s t e p S (gam ) , or on his right or left within 
aniDg the kusti. 

30 steps, in front and within 10 steps at 
the back- Even nobody shall walk over his head on an 
upper floor, or under him on a lower floor, within the above 
distances so as to be seen by him. This is from the Rivayat 
of Kaus Kamdin. The Rivayat of Kamdin Shahpur (p. 32) 
Reduces the stringency to three steps generally. In the case 
of priests, who perform the kusti for higher liturgical ser- 
vices, the stringency is greater, viz., that of six steps. The 
point is, that when one looks to a luminary or a lamp, etc , to* 
perform his kusti , another person shall not pass close 
to him as to disturb him in his thoughts of prayer. At 
present, the general practice is to avoid passing close ia 
one’s front when he performs the kusti . 

While performing the kusti ritual, one shall face the 
11 . ihe direction sun during the day and a lamp at night, 
for the kusti. if there is no lamp, he may face fire or 

moon, and failing these, the South ( nimrouz ). Thus, 
in the morning he has to turn to the East and in the after* 
* noon towards the West. 1 


The shirt and the thread must be whole and properjjr 
3 put on. The kusti must be put on the 

12. The sacred y , , , 

Shiit and the kusti. waist and it must not touch the naked* 

The proper way body, but must be put on a white shirt, 
of putting them ou. 9 

not a coloured shirt which is spoken of 

as the pir&han-i kusti o* Uii) and as narnak (<-C). 2 


1 Ibid. 

2 P. 32, 1. 18. Pers. Nirneh a half or short under garment. 


- **r 
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"While wearing the kusti, it should not be under the shirt 
(o|j£ 3 j ji). The officiating priests must be very careful. 
If* there may be one cut in the shirt this can be Unavoid- 
ably tolerated. All must attend to these requirements but 
these are particularly essential for the priests who perform 
the baj ceremony and consecrate the darim. In the recital 
of the Baj, one priest recites all the Baj prayers with the bar- 
gain in his h ind, and a number of others, instead of reciting 
themselves, only join him at the recital in tlje concluding 
portion. The latter are spoken of as baj-gir (baj-gir 
or baz gir Jf J>t from giraftan ) , i.e., takers of Bdj. Among 
these, one who holds the hhub and recites the baj in full, 
must be very particular about the soundness or perfection 
of his sacred shirt and thread. 


According to the Rivayat of Kaus M&hy&r and Shapur 

13 The kuM Bharuchi (p. 34), when one performs the 

and Women in kusti, a woman in menses should be at least 
IVf g uses 

30 steps away from him, and according 
to another Rivayat, 40 steps. Otherwise, the efficacy or the 
meritoiiousnes^s will be vitiated. They say that, in Persia, 
there were separate Dast&nastan, i-e , places for menses, in 
most of the Zoroastrian quarters, where women of the 
quarters retired during the period of their monthly course. 
In India, even upto late, every house was provided 
on ground floor with a room or place where such women 
stayed during the period. When people from the upper 
floors carried bXjs, i.e,, offerings oiDarun , fruit, etc., in closed 
vessels, to be taken to the adjoining fire-temples for being 
consecrated, the people carrying these things shouted from 
-the steps of the ladders <H's «« l, Lb., shut your eyes. 

' The women then shut their eyes, or changed their position, 
so that they giay not see the sacred offerings that iHre 
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carried to the temple. 1 


Here, in the Riv&yat’s account of the b&j and 

gir , i.e., the Mobad who takes or recites 
Possible deriva- t h e bajs , there is a peculiar phraseology 
tions of bdj and he ] ps ug to determine the derivation 

of the word baj. I have elsewhere 
derived the word baj from ^ or j\ 9 tribute. We speak of 
the anniversary of one’s death as his baj , i.e., the day of pay- 
ing a tribute to his memory. The sacred offerings of that day 
for the ritual are also called baj , i.c., our tribute to his me- 
mory. This view may perhaps be taken to be confirmed by 
the phraseology employed there. 


Again, there is a difference of opinion, as to the 
meaning and derivation of the word Shi&v We 

speak generally as Now, in this Riv&yat, we 

find the words shib Jcusti , •rr' P* 33, 1. 10). We 

read: *^*. yj j T'r* - Shib - 

kusti , i e., the shirt which is under the JcustL So, I think, 
the word is Pers. which means ** the lower part, 
under or below. ’ ’ The words, used for the sacred 
.shirt in the Riv&yat, are nime or pirahan or shib* 
We do not find the word sud-reh used in the Rivdyat. 


1 Vide my paper on “ Parsee Purificatory Ceremonies — Puri, 
ficatory Processes in Daily Life for the observances of women in 
menses and their comparison with the injunctions of Leviticus and 
the writings of Pliny ” (Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay”, VoL XI, pp, 869-75. Vide my “ Religious Ceremonies and 
Customs of the Parsees*', pp. 171-77). 
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IV 

PATET, i.e. ATONEMENT (pp. 34-39). 


The account of the Patet 1 is given, first, on the authority 
• <of the 45th chapter of the Sad-dar Nasr, and then, on that 
vof several Rivayats. The following matters are dwelt upon* 


One must always be in a state of atonement ( tobah), 
because, sin, if not atoned at once, 
increased every year. Righteousness 
( [leer fell ) increases every year till the death 
of a man, i.e., if a man does righteous actions early in life, 
•they go on increasing ( digar mtshavad,i.e., lit. become the 


1. The state of 
Atonement. 


j&me again) every year. Same is the case with sin. It goes 
on increasing if left unatoned. This is a version of what 
we read in the Dadistan-i Dini (Chap. X). 


It is well, if one atones before a Herbad or a Dastur or 
a Rad (chief). If the Dastur is not 

2. Atonement . . , , 

before a priest. ^resent, the atonement may be made 

e one whom he may have appointed 

) m if no such appointed person 
be present, then it may be done before any person who is 
ravan-dust i.e., who is a friend of soul (i.e., 

a pious person who loves his soul better than his body). 
The Dastur should enjoin an atonement (tojash) in propor- 
tion to one’s guilt. If he enjoins more than what is requir- 
ed, he himself becomes guilty ( gunahgar ). If a Herbad 
(priest) himself commits a sin, a layman chief ( sal&r ) can 
ask him to account for it and even punish him (p. 38, 
> 11 . 1 - 2 ). 

1 For the Patet or Repentance. prayer, Vide my “Religious 
Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsees,” p. 98. vide my Gujarati 
Lecture aft JM1* i. e . Sin and its Atonement, in my 

11 Lectures and Sermons on Zoroaetrian Subjects Part 1 $ 
|>p. 153*166. 
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The Pazend and Persian literature seems to show, that 
there was, in later Iran, something like a Confession. The 
words in the Patet itself “ pish-i rad Dastur-i Dini’^aad 
" pish-i shuma vehan” point to this conclusion. 

When a man is on the point of death, his son, daughter 
or any relative may make the sick dying 
Deafcb!° Dement at man recite the Patet (patit dar dahan-i 
ranjur dehand, i.e., lit. give the patet in 
the mouth of the sick man, p. 35, 1. 1) and the Ashem Vohu* 1 

As an illustration of the efficacy of the Patet, even long 
after death, we find mentioned here a story of Ormazd,. 
Zoroaster and Jamshed. Zoroaster wanted to see the soul 
of a great man who did not see an equal of himself in thfe 
world. Ormazd called the soul of Jamshed from* the direc- 
tion of Hell. It came like a paralytic person (shal p. 35 r 
1. 12), walking on its knees, in tattered clothes and all 
ashamed. On Zoroaster's inquiring of him, God said, that 
he was Jamshed Vivanghan, who had refused a new religion 
offered to him before his (Zoroaster's) advent and who, 
though endowed, as desired by him, with all the blessings 
of the world, had, under the influence of Ahriman, showed 
mispride and had claimed himself to J^e God. Jamshed 
thereupon addressed Zoroaster to take a moral lesson from 
his life and downfall. Then, Jamshed repented and said 
a patet. Thereupon, he was remo\ed from Hell and sent tn 
Hamestageh&n. 

We know that Pahlavi writers have gone on amplifying 
and adding what is said in the Avesta; and so, the Persian 
writers of the replies to questions from India also went on 
adding a number of their own views to those in the Avesta 
and Pahlavi books. We find this thing going on further in 

the Gujarati version of this part of the Darab Honmazdyar% 

— IL " 1 ■ 1 - ~ "" • ” ~ ~ ,JJ 

1 For the recital of the Ashem Vohu when one is on the point 

pf deflfh, vide above 6. li G itha Ashem. 
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Rivayat (liusiainjf Jamaspjils ed. pp. 448-50) i ' Not only i* 
tbe -account most amplified with new matters, but evfctt 
Fariduh, Kersasp and Kaus are represented as appearing m 
tlie above conference and released from their suffering in 
Jffell by the intercession of Zoroaster. 

Everybody should do his best to say his Patet every day, 
but, if, unavoidably, he cannot, then he 
hw Patet. enjoin somebody else to do so for him. 

But, even in that case, he himself mast 
recite at least these words: “ az har vanah, am goft, am 
kardeh, am justeh, am manid, av&klish pashimanbe patit 
hom”;-s.e., “ I repent, with atonement, of every sin which I 
■may have uttered or done, or sought, or thought” (p. 36, 
11. 18-19). ' 

In reply to a question, whether, if one enjoins to 
5. The Patet an °ther, that on his death the other may 

for odc after go before the Dastur and say a patet on 
his behalf ( )0\ that is good or not, 

it is said, that one must do his best to say his patets in his 
life-time. If that is not possible, the patets on his behalf 
may be said on the day when his body is disposed of ( par - 
hizend , 2 p. 37, 1. 12)* or failing that, during the first three 
nights after death. If that even is not possible, under the 
circumstances, they may try ( tokhsh kunand) to say it later. 


The best day in the year for making atonements is 
roz Ram, mah Meher (p. 38, 1. 5). No 
reason is given, bat it appears that, 
Meher month is preferred, because it is 
the month named after Meher (Mithra), the Judge presiding 


6. The best Day 
Tor Patet. 


1 Jada or jodeh, a highway, a straight path. 

2 Parhtz, lit. taking cxfre of him or abstaining from him. c f. the 

present phraseology Htfoa" . lt ®eems to be a euphemistic 

word like 
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at the final justice on the dawn of the fourth' day. As to 
B&m, we know, that the Yazata Bam is associated witK 
Meher in the judgment of the dead, on the dawn* of the 
third night after death, when a man’s soul is asked to 
account for his actions . 1 

y 

MANURE FOR CULTIVATION. 

This section or chapter (p. 38) must be taken an exten* 

The Use of Ma- sion of the preceding subject of Patet for 

imre for Cultiva- sins, because it also treats of the sin or un* 
toon. . 

lawfulness of using as manure, excrement* 

of animals without treating it in some way which could 

1 The 13U Ms. gives the following additional subjects connected 
with Patet (f. l?3 a ). The whole subject at the end ff, 143b) is spoken 
of ae the Chapter (^h) of Patet 

(a) The 49th chapter of Sad-dar nazm on the subject of sin. 

(b) Patet Irani in Avesta characters. 

(c) 1‘atet-i khud in Avesta characters, i,e., the patet which 

one himself must recite ( ke khud kardctn va khud goftan )• 
In its recital, io one piece (f. 143b, 1, IS) after the words* 
guiiah shikasta ( t.c sin may be destroyed), a ritual is pres- 
cribed in Avesta cnaracters as p§ clifcpnri zadan, « e,, to strike 
three chopari. The word chapari seems to be 

Gujarati &pu a blow, a slap. In th© Vanant Yasht’a 
recital, we are aektd to strike ctiSQ, t.e. 9 band on hand. That 
is a symbolic expression of striking or removing an evil idea. 
The modern practice observed by some, when these words 
are recited is to snap the fingers thrice, spoken of as 

and intended to indicate dislike. 

(d) Another Patet, which is Fpoken of as “ Another Patet.” It is 
said that, on this side (< dar in jdneb , t.e., in Persia) all priests, 
and laymen, all persons, recite this Patet. 

(e) Patet-i vadardegan, i.e. t m honour of the dead. This is what 

is now knotan here as ^H*fl Veld. 

2 Jf ***** (PahJ. Vendidad, VI, 82), excrement. 
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exclude it from being a nasal The sin of using as manure 
the excrement of non-Zoroastrians or jud-dins is great. It 
is like that of a kind of lower margarzan guncih. 


For people who are very particular about keeping 

afwmre from away impurities (nasd) from water and 

th« Excrement of g re th e question of the use of animal 
(a) animals, (b) co- 
religionists and manure, i.e ., the excrement of animal is an 

{c) jud-dtns. important one from a religious point of 
view and pffcsent many niceties. The questioner says : If 
one, who has wife and sons and daughters, does not use 
animal manure or excrement ( sargin ) on the land which he 
tills 1 , his land does not give him half the crop which can be 
yielded if he does use it, and which can then help their lifo 

(cr>*3) 2 . In reply, we gather the following injunctions : 


1. The manure from the excrement of cattle is per- 
fectly lawful, if it has not come into contact, for 
one year, with nasd (i.e., blood, menses, etc., p. 29, 
1.3). 

2. That from the excreta of co-religionists ( hudinan , 
i.e., of good religion, same as Beh-dinan) is 
lawful if treated as follows (p. 28, 1. 14) : 

(а) It must be exposed in a desert (sahrd) to 
the sun four times ( chehar bar 3 aftal) barash 
mi-tabad), i.e., to say for four days. It seems 
that, if one or two of the days are cloudy 
and the sun does not shine well, the exposure 
must be continued for a day or two more. 

(б) Then, it must be exposed to rain for four times 
(chehar bar baran barash dyad ), so that it 


1 Our edition omits by mieta fee (on p. 38, 1. 12) the word 
after Jjl* JijJ. We find it in BU (f. 144a, 1. 1). 

2 Obsolete, from zistan h to live. In the next extract of another 
Brrfiyat,the word is c— jJ ziet. 

3 In the next extract it is chehdr mdh , i.e., 4 months. 
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may be moist ( ^). 1 If rain does not fall 
four times, they must wait till it cornea. 

3. The manure from the excrement of Jud-dins (non- 
Zoroastrians), is unlawful' (dasturinist, p. 38,1. 
15). A question according to Kaus Kama’s 
RivAyat is this : “ If I do not carry excreta 
to my fields, I cannot live. If I sell off iqy 
land, the same will be the result and piy children 
will meet with distress (p. 39, 1. 6) and we shall 
have to (purchase and) eat various things from 
the hands of the Jud-dins which have grown 
on their fields. If on the other hand, I keep 
my land, I can take care of my children.” 

The reply is, that the excrement from an un-Iranian 
(un-IrAn, i.e., a Jud-din) is like hakhugar&i ( <^1 fy**', i.e., 
filth. 2 They do not abstain from anything, and every foul 
thing is mixed in their excrement., e.g., menses and blood. 
So, the use, as manure, of that excrement, which contains 
n asa, is like carrying water to nasa and vice versa, 
because, in watering the fields, water comes into contact 
with that nasa- containing excrement. This is a margarzan 
sin (p. 39, 1. 11). The reply to the question further says (p. 
39): “ You advance your poverty (mustmandi) as an argu- 
ment for using as manure the excrement of everybody, even 
a Jud-din or un-Iranian, but I, in reply, have to put forth 
the ‘distress of the water and fire’ (ranjur-i-Ab va 
Atash) , because water would be distressed (ranjur) to come 
into contact with the nascl in the excrement of the Jud-dins. 
Do what is less sinful.” Even in the case of co-religionists 

l This is the w aiding of the extract from the Etivajwt of -Km» 
Kama. The corresponding word in the peeoeding extras* is not (rfeajr. 

It m»y be naju, i.e., excrement, 

, 8 Perhaps it comes from b e or 
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«jtra caution is enjoined* if a child or old man (kftdaki 
5*4 touzorgi) is ill and passes blood (khun-i-shekam bishad, 
p. 39, L 13), care must be taken that, the blood may not 
mix with the excrement. 1 


VI 

TRUTHFULNESS AND COLLATERAL SUBJECTS, 
SUCH AS (1) A TRUTHFUL PERSON, (2) PROMISES* 
<3) OATHS AND THE BOOK OF OATHS, (4) CON- 
TRACTS OF SALE AND PURCHASE, (5) TRIAL BIT, 
JUDGES, INCLUDING ORDEALS, (6) DEBT AND, 

INTEREST, (7) RIGHTS OF PARTNERSHIP, 

(8) PROFITEERING. 

The subject begins (p. 40) with a dissertation on Truth, 
l. Truth and a based on Sad-dar Nasr (chap. 62). 2 Both 
Truthful wan. the worlds exist in Truth. Resurrection 
is the result of Truth. Ahriman is afraid 
of Truth. One truthful man is better than a whole world' 
of liars. Take, for example, the blacksmith Kaveh, who, 
speaking the truth, showed himself in a better light than 
Zohak who spoke untruth. Ahriman fell senseless (bihush) 
on account of falsehood. The prayer of Ashem Voku 
must be recited oftener as it speaks of truth. Then follow- 
verses in praise of Truth from the Rivayat of Bahman 
Punjiyeh, in which God praises Truth before Zoroaster. 
A liar is a eo-laborateur ( ham kar ) with Ahriman. 

Meher-daruji 8 , i.e,, breach of promise, is condemned in a 
Pmmiw ea °Ita v* metrical composition giving God’s reply to 
riant forma. Zoroaster on the subject (p. 42). ( a ) One 

X During my visit of Persia in 1925* I saw that, at Yezd, the 
excrement of human brings wee freely used as manure. ZoroastrUn 
cultivator* tbemeehes (tarried it from Zofoaetrian houses on their 
ftwtefc * 2 Mr, B. N. DhabbarHi Sad+da^ p. 48*. 

3 The Meter Xaaht speak* ofctte aio of Mehee-daruju 
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Who breaks his promise is condemned to Hell for 300 years* 
(5) If the promise was made by the contact of Hand 1 (“dast 
ba dast zanad ”, referred to in the A vesta as Zasta Mithro), 
the punishment is for 500 years (do se sad sal), (c) Those 
who break promises in the matter of the purchase of 
smaller cattle (gusfand) suffer for 700 years. (< d ) If the 
breach is in the matter of water, i.e., if one promises to give- 
another water from his well and then breaks the promise r 
the punishment in Hell is for 800 years (p. 43, 1. 1). The 
punishment goes on increasing in proportion as the breach 
of promise is in the matter of (e) the purchase of qua- 
drupeds like cow, camel, horse, (f) marriage, ( g ) pupilage, 
I.C., a pupil breaking his bond and showing coldness (sard)- 
or disrespect to his teacher (ustad) , (ft) contract for naozud 
(naojote), i.e the contract made by an initiate to be trained 
by an adept or expert for a certain grade of initiation,, 
(i) contracts in connection with land. The punishment 
goes on increasing upto 1000 years in Hell. 


To take an oath is generally wrong. The evil resulting 
from a false oath cannot sufficiently be 
washed off by good deeds, such as giving 
a gift to a Fire temple, or saying a patet 


3. Oaths 
gand ) and 
gand-nameh. 


(So- 

So- 


c^i * h-iT j\ y CjS c-I y } a*} y 

p. 44, 1. 12) . However, if one knowingly takes a false oath, 
and takes a vow that, in return of a wrongful act, he 
will do such and such a good act, e.g offer a gift to a 
Fire-temple, though the very act of taking an oath is in it- 
self wrong, he is bound to act according to the vow and to 
do the good act ; otherwise, the burden of his sin increases. 
Though swearing is in itself wrong, though a false oath is 
in itself a sin, if one has vowed to do a good deed as an 


1 In the next extract from the Riv&yatof Shapur Bharuchi, this* 
second breach is spoken of as that of bai ^ , i,e. sale or commerce 
(p. 48, 1. 14), Vide Vend. IV for the six kinds of promises. 
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atoaiemeat for that sin, he most do th<at deed. He cannot 
withdraw from the moral responsibility of doing that good 
act; lor example, if one were to say that he would give so 
many hundred or thousands in charity, he must do that good 
act and give the money, irrespective of the question, that 
the vow for that good act was taken in connection with an 
act which was wrong, and which he, from the first, knew to 
be wrong. 

The subject of oaths is followed by a Sogand-nameh or 
Book of Oaths 1 (pp. 45-54), which ends with the golden 
advice “ Do not take an oath whether true or false.” 

3 3 £3J> J ^ J 

(p. 46, 11. 17-18). This is, as it were, a Persian version of 
Adarbad Marespand's advice “ al pavan rast al pavan 
kadba sogand vashtmun”. 2 This Sogand-nameh is followed 
(p. 47) by a long statement, as to how cases may be decided 
“in case of disputes between complainants and defendants, 
about the sale and purchase of things. This is followed by 
another and longer Sogand-nameh, 3 which also ends with 
couplets ad vising* never to swear. 

j y » j s3 *)^>*j* 

1 Vide my paper on this subject read before the Anthropo- 
logical Society of Bombay on 27th April 1921 (Journal of the Anthropo. 
logical Society of Bombay, Vol. XII, pp. 202-244. Vide my Anthropo- 
logical Papers, Part HI, pp. 72.92). 

2 Pand-nameh of Adarbad Marespand, s 41. Ervad Sheriarji 
Dadabhoy Bharucha’s Ed* p* 3. Vide my “ Religious Ceremonies and 
Customs of the Parsers, *' pp, 151-52. 

3 BU has its Sogand-nameh from f. 147 b to 152 a. 
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What we learn from this long subject of oaths is, that, laying 
the questions of the feasibility of some of the ordeals, 
•oath was not a mere formality. If once given, it was, in- 
tended to evoke truth and nothing but the truth. 


There is a good deal in this section which requires the * 


4, Contracts of 
Bale and Purchase 
(p. 47) and Suits 
about them. 


patient study and attention of a law stu- 
dent, to elucidate the state of civil and 
criminal law among the Zoroastrians of 
the mediaeval times, when all laws were as 


it were religious laws. 


In matters of sales and purchases, people must stick to 
their contracts. If one breaks the contract, he commits 
Meher-daruji, and the road of Heaven will be closed against 
him (rah-i Behesht bar vae baste shavad). I he Davar 
(judge) may ask for witnesses (gavah). If there be these 
witnesses, the Davar may weigh their evidence. At times, 
there may be only one witness to a transaction, e.g., in 
a desert (biabani, p. 47, 1. 7). In that case, the judge may 
tell him that, “ If you give false evidence, and, if thereby, 
there is a miscarriage of justice, the responsibility of the 
misery of the other party will be upon your shoulders 
(bar gardan-i td bashad). In such cases also, oaths shall 
not be given in matters of doubt (an ke dar guman 
b&shad, 1. 9), but only in matters without doubt (an ke 
bi-shak bfivad sogand dadan). 

If there be a thief (1. 10), and if somebody’s things are 
5. Possession of stolen and found in the house of another 
things stolen by person, for which a third party gives 
evidence, that he saw these things with 
the second person to whom they were not sold, then the 
things may be taken possession of and given to the owner 
(khiud&vand). 

In case of things purchased from a thief, a person may 
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t>e given his wages for going (pai-muzdi c tA) 1 after the 
i;hief, and the thief got arrested and punished and a line 
{tayan) taken from him. In case the thief is not traced, 
then, both the parties— the person whose things were 
stolen and the person who innocently purchased these, not 
knowing that they were stolen things,— may suffer the 
loss by halves. 

This section (pp. 47-54) treats of various such transac- 
tions, e.g.y (a) A persdn may entrust his 
•TOatterfi n0U8 Iegal goods to another for sale and he (the 
latter) is robbed in the way; (b) the 
♦cattle of a person damages the trees or cultivation on 
-another’s estate; (c) a person sells to another some cattle 
.and the cattle dies no sooner it goes into the possession 
-of the purchaser and a witness testifies that the cattle 
was suffering from some disease before the sale. If the 
complainant (pish-m&li) and a defendant (pas-mali) go 
"before a judge, how the matter should be heard with 
evidence from one side or the other, as given by a chief or 
interpreter (vajar-gar) or by a person who held trials or 
ordeals by barsam (barsam-var) or by a sepas-dar. This is 
& reference to justice done by some kind of ordeals by men 
of the priestly class. A sepas-dar also seems to be a member 
of the religious order who says something on the affirma- 
tion of humata, hukhta and hvarshta (p. 48, 1. 9). 

The evidence of those who hold such religious ordeals 
(gavahi ba din) shall have acceptance (padirashni) from 
*the Judge. As opposed to the above kind of religious 
witnesses (gavah b& din), are mentioned gavah b& diram , 
i.e., witnesses by money. Perhaps, by these are meant 

1 The Parsee Gujarati word *4.1*11^3$ 4 pdy&muji,* used for 
payments to the priests who go after the dead to the Towers of 
Silence, is a corruption of this word, which means “ wages (mozd) 
given to people who go to the Towers on foot f \ 
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ordinary non-religious witnesses, who are required to be 
jwiid their lees for attendance. Generally, the number of 
Witnesses are spoken of as three. If the third is not coming, 
forth, and there are only two, oath may be given. If the - 
property in dispute is worth less than 48 dirams, then oath 
shall not be given. When oath has to be given, it may be 
given after explaining to the parties, the great respon- 
sibility of speaking on oath and of the divine punishment 
for false oath. 


If a person on a false oath denies having taken one 
diram from another and then spends 1000 dirams on the 
performance of religions ceremonies like Yazashna, Gaham- 
bar, and Farvardian, and helps Khityodath, these religious 
ceremonies will not wipe off the wrongful act. Neither will 
the sin be wiped off, nor will the expenditure bring him 
any meritoriousness. All the latter will be of no avail. 


7. Ordeals in Rare 
oases. 


In rare cases, when the judge comes to this state of 
mind after hearing the case as would 
make him say, “ I have no doubt that 
one of you speak untruth; and so, I do 
not know which of you speak a particle of truth then 
he may have recourse to an ordeal, and remind both parties 
of the Ordeal of Fire by Si&vakhsh and Adarbad. He may 
also tell them of the story of Sekandar Rumi who came to 
Persia and killed Dara and burnt many of the books of 
Avesta and Zend and Pazend and ruled for a time. When 
religious affairs came to difficulty and when Ardeshir 
Babegan came to throne, Ardai Viraf was sent to the 
Spiritual world. Then, in the time of Shapur Ardashir, 
the Mobadan Mobad, Adarbad M&raspand, who, on 
his father's side, was descended from the family 
of Zoroaster, and, on his mother’s side, from the 
family of king Gushtasp, said: “If y ou have any doubt 
about the truthfulness of the Mazdayasnan religion. 
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. 3 am prepared to take an ordeal about its truthfulness. 
... I will pour nine maunds of molten metal 1 on my 
brdast.” Adarbad sat eold-bodied before 17000 persons 
. nnd poured nine maunds of molten metal over his 
. bosom and was not hurt. He thus convinoed the people 
about the truthfulness of the visit of Yiraf to the next world. 
The judge of ordeals may, afrer narrating the above 
Story, ask that either the complainant or the defendant 
may go through such an ordeal. As a last resource, he may 
..give an oath, the wording of which is given at some length 
(pp. 51-52). In fact, this is a longer form of a sogantf 
(oath). 2 

If one has borrowe 1 money at certain interest (sud) 

6 Debt and be P a y s regularly, 

' interest. aQ d, ^ being, unavoidably, not in a posi- 

tion to return the money at the time 
■fixed, offers higher interest to the lender at the end of the 
period, with a view that he may continue the loan, the 
lender, in the ease of such a helpless person, must not accept 
the offer of a higher rate of interest. The lender must not 
charge interest higher than that which those conversant 
with religion (din aghah&n) and kings have fixed. But, if 
the other parly offers of his own accord (khush-dili),’ he 
rmay, unavoidably (az sar-m&ndgi), accept it. 

1 iSf) for 3 j. 

2 Before coming to the next subject of Debt and Interest 
{vfimvasdd), the BU MS. (f. 152a, 5-6) gives a small para on the 
authority of the Rivayat of Nariman Hoshang, which is important 
from the point of view of the duty of the elders of a community. It 

*ay« that, if an elder or a head of the community ((■>*_,- 

is in a position to prevent somebody from committing a sin or a fault, 

■•nd does not prohibit (-U-C1 f : b), he is responsible (lit. the sin sits 
<©P hi* should erB), 
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In suits for the demand of money between Behedins*. 
9. The method of i.e . , co-religionaires, evidence given by 
by n fhe 0t judge!p! aliens (jud-dins) of good character shall be 
1. Jo. accepted. Evidence of brothers of parties*- 

if they have no interest (juz-behr, lit. without share) (p.55,1. 
17) in the case, may be accepted. 

In suits, the judge (davar) , must first hear the complai- 
nant (pish-m&l, p. 56, 1. 3), and then the defendant (pas- 
mal), and then the evidence from the complainant. If the 
complainant has human wants (zarurat), and if he is jar - 
gar, 1 bent on dragging the defendant to court, that is 
sufficient. If he lias no evidence and if he is not insistent, if 
he produces two witnesses for the negligence (sahv) of the 
defendant, that is sufficient. Debts due to Jucf-dins, i.e. f 
persons of other religions, must also be paid faithfully* 
Not to do so is a sin of Meher-daruji. One must not take 
anything by violence even from a jud-din. Anything 
taken by violence should be returned at four times the 
value of the thing so taken. If a person shows hostility to 
religion (dushmani ba din kunad), then, in that case, taking 
a thing by violence may be permitted. 

If two persons jointly own land or afield, one partner 
cannot, without the permission of the 
Partners hi p 8 p. 5 c! ot ^ er » take from the land, barsam (barsam* 
chinad, i.e ., take the twigs of the 
pomegranate 2 tree). He may take these on very raro 
occasions, when he is in great want (n&ch&r), and, if by so* 
doing, he does not cause loss to his partner. 

Then there is an interesting passage, on the authority of 
the Sad-dar bundehesh, about profiteering 
11 Profited j n one > s c jty. It is said, that a merchant 

p, 58. 

may purchase things in his city and sell 


I Jar committing a crime ; dragging forth an offender for 
punishment. 2 Vide Dasttir Hoshang’s Vendiaad Glossary, p. 
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tKese in another at higher prices, because he has also to 
provide for the hire of the quadrupeds for transport (muzd- 
i chehftr p&e) and other expenses («a» nafke). He may give 
one-tenth of the profits in charity (k&r va kerfe). But, it is 
■in, if he buys things in his own city and sells these there at 
higher prices. No sin is worse than this, that one may buy 
wheat and keep it for some time till it gets dear and sells it 
with profit. One, who deals in sueh a kind of filthy work 
(khui) of profiteering, is sinful and responsible for the 
scarcity or want or famine that may befall the land. Good 
men should ^ever exact profit of that kind. 

Rich persons, when they lend money to the needy, must 
not be very covetous of interest. Interest 
tere^lfom^the charged on interest (i.e., compound 
sible!’ DOt perrnI9 ’ interest) is sin (p. 58, 1. 10) 

They must not charge 
any interest to the poor (dftrvish). It seems that, for a 
merchant, profit upto 25 per cent. (lit. one for every four 
jWj*) is permissible. Anything above that is sin. 


Manual work and industry (khish-kari) are recommend- 
13. Manual work an d preferred to commerce (b&z&rgani). 

preferred to com- For every trouble or pain in manual 
merce. p. 58, 1. 19. , . , . Al . u , 

r work or industry in this world, one gets 

double the recompense >>) in the next world. But 

in the case of corrupt business ( fesadi cpl-*), even if he 

meets with trouble and loss in this world, he will meet 

with additional trouble and punishment in the next world. 

A concrete instance is given. If an honest tradesman, who 

works himself Jand prepares silken cloth (qumash), is robbed* 

on the road and deprived of his goods, he will be rewarded 

in the next world with merit, worth four times the value 

of the stolen goods. Not so, the merchant, who is greedy 
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(*ba taiab). Even if he is robbed here, he will be punished 
in the next world also for his greediness. 


If a father has set apart (*>^r lit. deposited, placed) and 

named ( a sum for charity, 
the children must perform that charity, 
as ordered. If they do not do so, it is a 
margarzan sin. It is also a morgarzan sin to spend it in 
another charity and not to spend it as ordered. 


14. Misuse of 
Money declared 
for Charities, p. 59. 


Again, if one has announced publicly (Ashkara) to 
give in charity to somebody or to a Fire- temple, and then 
repents of it (pashiman shavad), and does not give it, it 
is improper. If the other person himself refuses the gift 
and absolves him, it is all right, but, if it is demanded, it 
must be given. If the gift is not announced publicly, 
then it may not be given (p. 59, 1. 17). 


VII 


(A) FIRE AND (B) FIRE-TEMPLES (r. 60). 1 
(A) FIRES. 

When God created the world, three creations, 

, T( . at first, refused to (wme down to, 

1. Man, lire, 

and Cattle refus- and settle in, this world. They were 

ing to come down Man, Fire and Cattle. They refused 
to Earth, p. (50,1.5. , 

to come down because they believed 

that, after the inillenium of Zoroaster, there would 

prevail much of misery and scepticism in the world. Ardi- 

behesht Ameshaspand, who presided over Fire, stood up, 

and said : “ I will not send my Fire to the world, because 

they will not hold Fire in respect after the Millenium of 

Zoroaster, and will let all impurities come into contact 

with it. Then Goshurang Geush urvan, 1. 14) 

1 Between the preceding subject and this, there runs & the 
BU Bis. (ff. 154b to lb6b) a number of utratigs and similar subjects. 
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made a similar complaint, and said, that gmsfo/nd <0cflfctte) w41l 
fce killed unjustly (bi-detd) in a large number, and agricul- 
tuiftil animals, like bullocks and horses and lambs (*j.) and 
calves will be killed for food, and thus, sin 'tfill 

increase. Dad&r Ohrraazd accepted the truth of what they 
aaid about the state of the world after the millenium of 
Zoroaster, but said : “ If I do not send these three to the 
world, the world will loose all its splendour (raonak).” 
He consoled Man by saying : “ Go, and in that time of 
difficulty, for every good act that you will do, you will have 
10 times the reward : I will call you ‘raardum pasham’ 1 
( is ., men better than those that have lived in the world and 
will live in the world) 2 and I will send you to higher Hea- 
vens.” He then consoled Ardibehesht by saying : “ I will give 
you the sovereignty of Heaven and will not let anybody, who 
annoys or dishonours Fire, go to Heaven, even if all the 
other Ameshaspands were to plead in their favour.” He 
consoled GSush urvan by saying: “ Send your cattle to the 
world, and I will not hold them responsible for any faults 
' they commit. Their faults will lie on the shoulders of 
those persons who will ill-treat them.” Such being the 
case, it is incumbent upon all men to treat well (nikft- 
dftshtan) Fire, otherwise Ardibehesht Ameshaspand will 
be hostile (khasm) to them. 

Then, we find the narration of the story (pp. 61-65), 
^ ^ referred to in Avesta 8 and Pablavi 

; Kers&sp and Fire, books, of a cpnference between God, 
Zoroaster, KersaSp and Ardibehesht 

1 i 6’., best, another form of p&hlGm, ue- f first, cf. 4i P&shflmtar 
K had chfin KaikhosOro ” io the Afrin be nam-i buzfirg&n ( Vide PSxand 
Text by Ervad E. K. Antia, p. 85). 

> 2 As the conversation of Ahura Mazda is with the very first- 

• created man, here, by “^ou »* is meant ** your descendants after the 
Millenium of Zoroaster who will live in difficult times.” 

3 Yasna IX, 11. Vide my Dictionary of Avestaic Proper Ifaza*#' 
:pp. 59-63, for full particulars about Kersanp. 
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fjAmeshtepand. Kersasp? having once ill-treated Fire* 
ignited, unwittingly, on the back of a serpent, was- 
condemned to Hell, and was, later on, released by the 
intercession of Zoroaster. 1 

In the section on Fire, we find a number of obser- 

vances desired to be observed in connection- 

fuil of ^niceties’ with Fire: Some of them are carried to^ 

for Respect to- extremes of niceties. These niceties are 
wards fire 

carried to such an extreme that soma 
observances seem to be repeated. 

1. The sun light should not be allowed to fall direct 
on Fire (p. 65). This instruction is carefully observed in. 
Fire temples. 

2. Fire must be kept away from water (p. 66), be- 
cause there- lives a dari,j in Fire and a daruj in water. 
When both meet they cause harm (gazand va ziAn). 

3. Not to touch fire with hand (dast ba At Ash na 
kardan), i.e., whenever you want to feed it, do not do so 
with your hands, which may be dirty and impure, but do so 
with a ladle. 

4. Do not blow over fire with your mouth. Thi« - 
observance has necessitated the use of pan Am or pad An by 
the officiating priests. 2 

5. Do not place any impure thing (pal id f and nasA) 
over fire. The Atash Nyaish, while speaking of the fuel, 
says that it must be clean. 3 

6. Do not plach charcoal (^) and assafoetida (angit 

for angistak) over fire. 

I In BU, this story i s followed by (a) a similar one in verse (ff» 
169b-l71b) and by {b) the admonition of Ardibehesht Amesh&spand* 
to Zoroaster to take oare of Fire (ff. 171 et seq_,)» 

: 2 Vide my “ Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parses** 

p. 116 . 

3 Atash Nyaish, 9 asbaya-beretem. 
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7. Do not place moist fuel over it. 

8. Of the vessel in which food is cooked o\6r fire r 
two parts must be filled with water and one part empty 
(tahi), so that, in case, the water boils, it may not overflow; 
and fall over the fire and extinguish it. The fuel for ther 
fire in the fire-place must be dry. 

9. When fire is collected (bar chinand) from a 
fire-place to be taken to a fire-temple (Atash-gah), it 
must be left at the place for one hour, before doing 
so, so that by that time the heat of the ground of the 
fire-place may pass away (garmi az bfim be ravad). 
This is either a reference to an old custom when house- 
hold fires were taken, on special occasions, to the Fire- 
temples. Or, the reference may be to the practice of . collec- 
ting various fires for the foundation of a Fire-temple. 1 The 
injunction, for letting the hot ground to be cooled before 
the fire was renewed, arises from the injunction that, when 
a lamp or fire has to be extinguished, that must be done in 
the presence of another fire. 

10. The lamp (cherag-d&n) must be so placed on the 
lamp-stand (cherag-paya), so that whatever ( e.g the burnt 
portion of the wick) that falls from the wick 
of the fire (an ehe az cherag be-uftad) may fall upon the 
lamp-stand and not upon the ground. 

11. No fire must be left (raha kardan) in a house, 
wherein there is no man to look after it, so that, one may 
not receive that punishment which befell Kersasp of Sam 
Nariman, who, one day, struck an iron mace (lakhti) upon 
fire and was condemned to hell until released by Zoroas ter ? 

1 Vide my “ Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsis/' 
p. 212, 

% This story of Kereasp is referred to above, in this section and 
in the section of Patet, together with the story of Jatnshed. Kersasp 'ft 
action of striking I$re is referred to in Ya<?na IX, 11. 
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'This injunction has led to the custom, observed even now 
in mofussil Parsee C3ntres, that when people leave their 
hpuses for along time, they carry their household fire to 
the hearth of a neighbour. 

12. Nothing that is dug out (kandideh), i.e., the portion 
of wood which forms the inner root ol a tree, should be 
burnt on fire. This injunction is perhaps the result of the 
view, that the inner root is generally moist, and wet fud 
is to be avoided ( vide above, observance No. 2). 

13. Whenever hard dry fuel is burnt, it must be 
examined thrice, so that no hair or such dirty things 
(palidi) may have rested on it and may burn with it. 

14. Whenever you put a cooking-pot or * cauldron 
(dig) over a fire, after the cooking is done (kar farmayand), 
place some fragrant wood over it and recite an Ahunavar 
and an Ashem. This custom is carefully observed by some 
even now. When they go on a picnic and have to kindle 
fire for cooking, before leaving the place, they put fragrant 
sandalwood and incense over the fire that served them. 

15. Keep water far away from fire, but only so far 
as can be handy when required. If all these precautions 
are observed, Ardibehesht Ameshaspand will be pleased 
(khushnud) with you and lead you to heaven; otherwise, 
he will be hostile (khasm) to you. 

16. Women in their monthly course should never go 
near fire. 1 

17. The household fire should always be taken care of 
and kept burning; but if you will feed the fire of your 
Jiouse and kindle it further (afruzand) at midnight, that is 
very meritorious. Such an act extirpates 1000 divs and 
daruj s , This instruction is general ly observed by devoted 

1 For the observances to be held by women in menses, vide i$y 
Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsis,” pp. 171-72. 
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Fatsi ladies during twn nigbts of the year-'-especially, the 
first of the two nights of tike Adargan feast, ^ the nights of 
the days Dep&dar and Adar of the month Adar. These 
ladies beep the fi^e of the family hearth burning Well 
during these nights and feed it with sandalwood an# 

# frankincense even at night. 

18, If one allows the Fire before which daruns (sacretf 
breads) are consecrated and the Yazashna is performed, 
to be extinguished, then all the efficacy or advantage go in 
favour of Ahriman and not in that of the worshipper 

(p. 68, 1. 1). 

19. It is not proper to cook or roast (be-rizad ; barishtan 
to roast) your food directly over a fire over which a 

dead body,is burnt (p. 68, 1. 12), because the dead body, 
being reduced to ashes, gets mixed with the fire and makes 
it polluted (riman). You must remove the fire from the 
burning ground and then cook your food over it. There is 
nothing wrong if you do so, because fire itself has the 
quality of purifying all things like itself. 

There is one interesting custom of old, referred to 

4. The Cus- in the Rivayat, which draws our special 

household fires to attention. This custom— the custom of 

Fire-temples to be *chinidan } i.e picking up or collecting 
extinguished ® 

there. the fires— is referred to on the authority 

of more than one Rivayat. It enjoins, that the household 
fire must, at stated periods, be collected (chidan) and remo- 
ved to the Atash Adarans, the fire-temples of the second 
grade, and the fires of the Atash Adar&ns to the Atash 
Behrams, the Fire-temples of the first-grade. This pro- 
cess— the process of chidan— is, further on, referred to also 
as applied to the collections and consecration of fires of 
various tradesmen, etc., which, when united, form the 

* fire of Atash Rehr&m, It is said that, after using the 
household fire three times or three days (se ruz, p. 68, 1. 2)» 
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ft may be removed from the hearth and kept there for 
jo ne hour, so that the ground of the hearth or fire-place 
may become cold. Then, after one hour, the household fire, 
-which has served for three times shall be removed to 
the Fire-temple (ba sar-i Atash Adaran bayad bordan) 
and allowed to be cooled or extinguished there. 
'At the end of every four months and 10 days, the 
fire of the Atash Adaran shall similarly be collected and 
taken to the higher sacred fire of the first grade, the 
Atash Behr&m. If it is not convenient to take thus the 
fire of the Atash Adaran to the Atash Behram every four 
months, then, at least, pnce a year it must be so taken. 

What seems to be meant is, perhaps, this: You must not 
exact much work from your household fire. After using it 
thrice, say for cooking your meals for three days, you must 
absolve it from the duty of serving you longer. Let it 
cool itself. But, then comes in another custom. When you 
.extinguish a fire you must extinguish it in the presence of 
another fire, a kind of higher fire. Upto about 30 or 40 
years ago, it was a common practice, and, I think, even now 
5t exists in some mofussil Parsee centres where they bum 
cocoanut-oil, that at the break of the day, they do not extin- 
guish the lamps where they are burning, but cut off and 
remove the wicks to the hearth of the household fire. 
There, they place them near the fire to gradually burn and 
.cool away. 


Now this custom seems to have been carried further 
at times. The household fire was taken 
to the Fire-temple— -and in thickly 
populated Parsee centres the fire-temples 
$re not very far away— and placed 
before the fires of the temples to cool 
.down and be extinguished of themselves. Then the 
process is carried one step further. The fires of the 


6. The Custom 
of extinguishing 
the Atash Adar&n 
Fire before the 
Fire of A tash 
Sehr&m. 
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Atash Adarins are to be taken before the higher • 
"grades of the fires of the Atash Behrams, *to cool and be 
•extinguished there of themselves. I remember having heard 
in my younger days that that custom was prevalent, in 
Bombay, among the Kadmi sect of the Parsis. The fire* 
of the Eadmi Atash Adarans were, once a year, on the., 
might of the 4th G&th& Gahambfir day, taken to the 
Atash Behr&ms and allowed to cool there, and fresh new 
-fire was kindled. 1 We have a parallel of this custom in the 
■custom, associated with the Candlemas of the Christians. 

In connection with the cooking of our food on fire. 
The word sfikh referred to above, the word used with 
(Wha). used in bread (nan) is gosht (•=—/* p. 68, 11. 4 
the "booking W ’of and 12), i.e., meat. The Gujarati Riv&yat- 
flesh on fire! uses the word ‘ s&kh’ p. 143). 

Parsees, even now. use the word KM for meat. Hindus als a 
use the word ‘ sfikh’ (*U*°t), but they use it in the sense of 
vegetable. I think that this difference in meaning is due to 
the fact, that the word comes from Persian shak (<^) 
which means both (1) a shoot, a twig and (2) a he-goat. 
So, the Parsees use the same word in one sense, and the 
Hindus in another. 

We find, on the authority of the 8th chapter of the 
Vendidad, an account of the removal of 
A. Removal of the g re that burns a corpse to another pro- 

a corpse-burning %. . . f 

Fire and other per place (dad-gah). It is a meritorious 

Atesh^gah o S r Dfid* act to P ur ^ m( & a ** re an< * ren ^°ve it to 
Sah. p. 69. a better place and for a better purpose. 

The meritoriousness of picking up (chin- 
£an) the fire fro m a burning corpse and carrying it with 

1 Vide (a) Adar Khoreh by Rustam bin Mulla 

fiekobad, published in 1216 A.Y. (i*e. 9 1847 A.C.), pp. 11-17| 

by Mobad Mehrvan ji 

Kburshedji Bah ram Kamdin Dasturna (1931), p. 88; (c) 

{Ithoter Revayat). 
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do«i formality to a fire-temple is equal to that of picking 
other 10000 fires. On the other hand, if one sees a corpse 
being burnt and neglects to remove the fire which burn**, 
the corpse, he commits a sin equal to that of extinguishing!, 
10000 fires. The person, who sees such a fire, must, while . 
removing the fire, observe some formalities ; otherwise, h& 
himself would b eriman (polluted) for touching a fire that 
has become riman by burning a corpse. The observances aro 
these: He may hold or associate 0O.) 1 some combustible 
substance (chips of wood or saw dust, as modem practice 
is with some) with paivand over the corpse-burning 

fire, until the fire itself extinguishes, and then place 
the substance, thus ignited, at the distance of, at least, a 
span of nine inches (vajab) from the fire. r lhen, he may 
similarly ignite from this first fire, another second fire and 
place it at the distance of two hands (dast) from the first. 
Then, similarly, a third fire should be ignited from the 
second, and so on, for nine times. The combustible sub- 
stance is to be removed from the fire over which it is 
held, only when the preceding fire cools and is extinguished. 
In present practice, as observed in the ceremony of 
preparing the sacred fire of the Fire-temples, the combus- 
tible substance is placed in a perforated ladlg, and then held 
over the fire, so that it may soon be ignited ; or a piece of 
wood may be held over the fire till it ignites. The first 
preliminary process must be begun only when the whole 
of the corpse is consumed, not when there is a single 
particle of the body unburnt. It is the 9th fire so prepared 
that is to be carried to the Fire-temple (Atash-gah, 
D&d-gah). 2 

1 P. bar&z. The word is found as bar&z and bar&h (»ly). 

It is Pahlavi barah, lustre. Pahlavi Vend. XVI, 2 (Eng. bright). 

2 For the ceremony in details, vide my paper on “Consecration 
Ceremonies ” (Jour, Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. Xl, 
pp. 496 et seg . Vide my ** Religious Ceremonies and Customs of fcha 
Parsis,” pp. 210 242). 
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Other fires may similarly be treated. The meritorious- . 

ness of removing them from their com- 
moTOl* Toother paratively lower places or grades of work 
Fires, a Table of (lower than that of the sacred A task 
riousuess! ^ Qtlt0 ~ Dad-gah) is proportionate to their grade. 
The meritoriousness in the case of a 
fire that does the most abominable work is the greatest. 
Thus, that for removing or saving the corpse-burning 
fire is equal to that of removing 10000 other ordinary 
fires. (In another place it is given as 1000). That 
of removing the fire that burns ordinary nasd, is 500 and 
so on, lower down. 

The Grjde of Meritoriousness is as follows : 

Kinds of Fire. Meritoriousneas. 

1. Corpse-burning Fire ...10000 (or 1000 on another 
authority) times that of removing an ordinary fire to a* 
JD&d-g&h (p. 69, 1. 17). 


2. 

Fire that burns nasa ( haer nasa) 

500 

3. 

Fire of 

jar-makers 

• 

(kham-puzesh, ie., 
burning jars) . . 

400 

8 a. 

Fire of 

the furnace 

(imreh) of brick- 
burners (taveh-puz). 

300 

4. 

ti 

i* 

of a goldsmith (zar- 
gar, p. 70, 1. 2) ... 

100 

5 

» 


of a leadsmith 
(arzizgar) 

90 

6. 



of an ironsmith 



(ahangar) or steel- 
smith (puladgar) or 
of another class of 
smith (suriligar suri, 
red copperas) ... 70 • 
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Kinds of Fire. Meritoriousness. 


7. Fire of a baker working on an oven (tanflr) 

60 

8. „ 

burning in a desert or on a mountain 

50 

9. „ 

a bleacher (kazar or gazar, a fuller). 

40 

10. „ 

a muleteer (khar-band) 

30 

11. „ 

a forester (bisheh-kar, p. 70, 1. 2) ... 

20 

12. „ 

of your own house 

10 


The value, if estimated in money, for the removal of 
one ordinary fire, is one farman (o^jO which is worth 
8 astir , which are worth 32 dirams. 1 

As to the last mentioned fire, the fire of one’s own 
house, it must be removed, as said above, every three dajg 
to a temple. If that is not convenient, it must be removlt 
at least once a year. If one does not do so, for every meal 
that he prepares on it, he incurs a sin worth one farman. 
In this connection, the following advice is given: “ Do not 
do any work which you do not know properly. Even if it 
turns out to be meritorious, it is a sin ” (p. 70, 1. 18). 

Anitas ^ ^ y if j\ jj 

uXaJ) A>luX> 1 

jJL3 j 0 3^ 3-? y** uX>l(A» 4^1^* 

The object of the advice is, that one must not dilate 
upon what he himself does not know well. As an illustra- 
tion, the name of Noshirwan Marzban is mentioned, who 
was the writer of this. He wrote what he knew. As he 
-did not know all the comments and explanations (zend), 
he wrote only what little he knew. 


1 The Gujarati Riv&y at says that each astir equals 4 tanki, 
SJo a firm&n is worth a According to Steingass, an artir 11 is 

a weight of 6H dirhems.*’ 
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There ia a question and implied answer which are not • 

8. .The burn- Nearly intelligible. It is given on the 

ing of Fire for authority of the Riv&yat of Kaus Mahy&r. 
'three days after 

■death near the It says (p. 71, 1. 11) : They kindle a fire 
tLgrf lhe in (i.e., at) the Tower (dakhma). It burns 
for 3 days and nights. On the 4th day 
they may bring an iron seat or throne (sandal 
They must bring it always separate (» 3 >U 
not in contact with anything, and burn it before fire, which” 
may be extinguished in the dome of the Dakhmfl, and then 
they may take it to the house of the dead (_c <r,L). 

Both may be extinguished and other fires ignited from these 
fires and miy be taken to the fire of Adaran. 

•# 

The words “fire in a Dakhmfl,” may perplex one, but, 

9. Reference to I think, by Dakhmfl here, one must not 
the custom of take an enclosed dakhmfo as we have 
modem m'jns, here, but an enclosed open place as 
the Persian Zoroastrians had upto a few years ago. 2 It 
seems that the question is about the custom of keeping fire 
burning near the Tower of Silence. The custom in Iran 
seems to be this: When death occurred the body was 
first taken to the ‘ z&d-marg’, i.e ., a house provided in the 
Zoroastrian quarters where the people took the dead bodies 
before its disposal for funeral ceremonies. Then, after 
the ceremonies there, the body was taken for exposure to 
the Dakhmfl, which in Iran was not like a Tower as here, 


• l Oar text gives the word as Jju# sadal. Both the old Ms®* 
BU and MU also give the same mis-spelt word. But there is no 
Arabic or Persian word as sadal. So it seems to be sandal . Accor- 
ding to Steingass (Dictionary, p. 793), I bn Batuteh derives the 
meaning from sandal, i.e., sandalwood, because the stools or chairs 
6r stands were made from sandalwood. 

2 Vide Dastur Khod&yar Sheheryar’a arfciole, in the Sir Jarasetjee 
Jejeebhoy Zarfcoshti Madressa Jubilee Volume, on the Funeral Cere- 
«nony in Persia. 
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but an extensive open space enclosed by a wall. There r 
lire was kept burning for three days and nights. It ir 
this fire that is referred to here, and it is said that, on the 
fourth day, an iron fire vase (sandal) may be brought 
there and a fire kindled on it from the fire that was* 
burning there for the last three days. This latter may 
be allowed to be extinguished in the dome of the Dakhmft. 

-u5) f iu a structure which we now call a SagdLV, 
The fire so kindled from the dying fire, i.e. f the fire allowed 
to be cool (sard), may be brought to the town, and, together 
with the fire, that was kindled in the zad-marg when the 
body was first taken there before being carried to the 
DakhmA and that is kept burning for three days and 
nights, may be allowed to cool. But, before these fires 
are allowed to be extinguished, fresh fires may be preparetl 
from them and taken to the Atash dad-gah or the Fire- 
temple of the street or town and allowed to be extin- 
guished there. 

Our modern Sagris of large Parsee centres, like Bom- 
10. Our modern bay, Surat, Naosari, etc., where the fires 
Sagris of fire. are always kept burning, have their origin 
in this custom. In such big centres^ deaths take place 
almost daily or every alternate or third day; so, the 
fire there is always kept burning. In some of the 
smaller mofussil Parsee centres, instead of a fire, which 
costs much to be kept burning, they burn a lamp, day 
and night. In some still smaller centres, they burn lamps 
only at night, the light of the sun being taken as a good sub- 
stitute during the day. In Bombay and some other centres, * 
though a fire is burning day and night in the Sagri, 
a lamp also is kept burning at night. The Sagri and the 

1 Upto about 40 years ago, the Sagri at the Bombay Towers of 
Silence was of the form of a lowly dome, wherein the man in charge 
of the fire could only enter by stooping down, One will still see such 
old Sagris in mofussil Parsee centres like Naosari, Dehvier, etc. 
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iiiche or place for the lamp are so provided that a ray 
from the fire or the lamp always falls on the towers, which 
also «are provided with holes to admit those rays* This 
view, viz., that this small section of the Rivayat refers to 
our modern custom of Sagri, is supported by the fact that, 
in the BfJ Ms., somebody has, later on, written in Gujarati, 
over the top of the page which treats of this subject, that, 

u ttL cim m&'U *tici*Kl ^ict t.e., (Herein) there is 

an account of the fire of dor i and sagri. 

As to the word dori , I think it is the Persian daur , 

„ i.e.. revolution, limited time. The fire of 

11. The Fire of 7 , \ . xl _ « ’ v , . , . - 

dori is the fire that is kept in the z&d- 

marg where, round the corpse, a kasha, 

i.e., a circle is drawn. Or, perhaps, the word £ 1 $ 

dori is the Gujarati word dori , i-e., string, because it 

was customary to enclose with a string, turned round 

some nails, the place in the house, where the body is placed 

before being taken to the Towers. In some mofussil Parsec 

centres, where the ground of the ground floor is not made 

paced with chunam, etc., the practice is still prevalent 

(cf. the custom of kata referred to in the Vendidad). 

In connection, with the ritual of the dead, it is said 

^ p. t th , ^ res are burning at tt 1166 places 

.places, protecting (l) One's house, where life has departed. 

the soul of the ( 2 ) The zad^marg where the body is taken 
Dead. 

after death for the funeral ceremonies. It 
is this fire that is spoken of as the fire of dauri. (3) The fire 
.at the Dakhmft. The last named fire must be 300 steps away 
!from the Dakhmfi, proper. These fires protect the soul from 
the Vazarash Div who tries to frighten the soul for the 
three days and nights that it is in this world (p. 71, 1. 15). 

, There are six kinds.of Fire : 

13. six kinds of 1. Berezisawangha which burns before 

i!r». p. 71, 1. 1. God t 
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2. Yohu friana which is in animals, i.e., animal 
Heat. 

3. Urvazishta, the fire or heat in the vegetable 
creation. 

4. Vazishta, the electrical fire or lightning, which 
assists the fall of rain. 

5. Spenisht, the household fire, which exists in stone 
also. This is possibly a reference to the primitive produc- 
tion of fire by friction, referred to by Firdousi. The first 
discovery of fire by friction led to the foundation of the 
Jashan-i-Sadeh. 

6. Neryosang, the royal fire, the special fire connected 
with the kings. 

(B) FIRE-TEMPLES. 

The Dasturs of Persia had learnt from the messenger, 
1. Necessity of Kaus Mahyar, that there was only one 

?arge B town more ^ tash Behr&m in India and that was at 

than A one Atash. Naosari. So, they find fault with such a 
behram and seve- , . , , 

ial Adarfms, p. state ox allairs anct advise, that there 

7l * '• 9 - should be several. Again, there must be 

Atash AdarAns in all Zoroastrian streets, so that people may 

easily carry there, their household fires every third day, as 

referred to above, or, if that is not possible, on any day 

after that upto the 7th day (p. 72, 1. 18). 

It seems that, there was the custom of saying 9 Atash 
Niyaeshes over the sacred fire of the 
Nyaishes over th© Atash Adarun. So, there is a question. 

Atash* A darTn ° f ^ lat ’ instead of one Mobad, saying the 
nine niyaeshes, can three together recite 
three niyaeshes each, so that the ceremony may soon be 
finished. The reply is not found in this RivAyat (p. 73, ]. 1). 
The present practice is of saying one niyaish, over the Fire 
of Atash Adaran and nine over that of Atash BehrAm. 
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There should be no further cooking over a fire over 
3. The Household which bread is cooked (fakht) 1 (p. 72, 

fii« to be taken to j. 14) for 3 days. No more viands (&sh) 
is cooked over it should be cooked over it but it must be 

for 3 days, taken to a Fire-temple. The priest who 

’serves the fire (atash-bandeh) of the Adaran, must, in his 

turn, take every year, in the Farwardin month, his Fire 
before the Atash Behram and take offerings (dashan) 2 
(p. 82, 1. 17). If it is not possible to do so every year, it 
must be done every three years. We thus see that the 
Fire-temples were useful, not only for prayers, but for 
offering to them lower grades of fire. 

4. Necessary The following observances are 

observances m necessary in connection with Fire- 
connection /nth 
Fireztemples. temples : 

1. Wherever there are 10 houses of Zoroastrians, 
there must be a fire-temple. 

2. When the household fires are allowed to be cooled 
in the temples, the carriers must recite 21 Yatha Ahu 
Vairyds. 

A Behdin 3 with Bareshnum should be the 
worshipper (farast&r for parast&r) in attendance upon 
the sacred fire. • 

4. The adust i.e. f the platform for the fire 

vase, must be of stone. 

5. When they instal an ordinary fire (perhaps an 
Atash-d&dgah is meant) then, there must be 3 priests, and 
the fire must be placed, one after another, at 3 places, each 

1 This seems to be a corrupted form of * pukht,* which in BIT it 
written as • bukht \ 

% Another form of dahashna . Steingass says that dashan is 
•* a largess in money or clothing distributed among the poor by the 
ancient kings of Persia op certain days of public rejoicing.” 

3 Here, it is not used in the sense of a layman, but in that of an 
officiating Zoroastrian (priest). 
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3Srtaat from the other by a vajah (span) or a hand (datt). 
The household fire may be taken and fragrance placed 
upon it ; and, from it, another fire may be ignited frhm 
its har&h , i.e not by direct contact but by its heat from 
a distance. The fire so ignited may be placed on a clean 
place and another fire similarly ignited from it. This 
process to be repeated three times. At the fourth time 
it may be placed in the Fire vase on the adusht and then 
the Dastur shall recite an Atash nyaish. 

6. Behedins shall try to instal an Atash Behram, 
and, failing that, an Atash Adaran (p. 83, 1. 14). 

It appears from an extract of the Kivayat of Nariman 
Hoshang (p. 74 first line), that, when the Dasturs of Persia 
were asked by Nariman, as to how an Atash Behram 
may be founded, since all the work-places or manufactories 
(karkhaneh) were owned by Jud-dins or aliens, they (the 
Dasturs) said, in reply, that that may be learnt from the 
writings (navishteh-i-pArsi) 3 by Indian Dasturs and 
Herbads. If they (Indian Parsees) have not those original 
writings, they may send two wise capable ) men to 

Persia (to copy these). 

7. The Fire of Lightning alone may not serve as 

the fire for an Atash Behram. So,° one can only 
say Atash Adir Nyaish before it and not the Atash 
Behr&m Nyaish (p. 74, 1. 5. o>f ), what 

seems to be meant is that, the Fire of Electric Lightning 
may perhaps serve the purpose of the sacred fire of an 
Atash Adaran, but not that of an Atash Behram. 

To found (nashistan) an Atash Behram, one must have 
1001 collections (cliinashna, lit. selections 

for Atash Beh- or P ickin 8 s ) of ««*• They may be taken 

74, 1. 8. to an Adar (i.e., Atash Adaran) and to an 
Atash Behram. It is a margarzan sin, 


1 It is the Pasend writings that seem to be meant. 
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if they extinguish (be-huzand J'jjfi* 1 ) an Ata$h Behrftm. 
The following is the list of the fires which are believed 
to jnake up the Fire of Atash BeLr&m and the number 


of times they are to be ignited one from another. 


Names of Fires 


Number of times 
they are to be 
ignited one from 
another. 


1. 

Atash-i-nasa pukhtan or Atash-i-murdeh- 



soz, ie., the fire on which a corpse burns... 

91 

2 

Fire of the person who burns hadr 2 (j+*) 
on it, i.e., burns the colour of lac (eu'°t dV) 



or sealing wax 

80 

3. 

Fire gn which they burn (sargin-i-hadr- 
omand or hairmand), i.e., filthy excrement 



of a Public bath ( hamam ) 

70 

4. 

Fire of one who burns doshin 3 over 



it, i.e,, a potter (kuzeh-gar) 

60 

5. 

Goldsmith 

60 

6. 

Silversmith 

55 

7. 

Zihargar 4 or darudgar, i.e., carpenter 

50 


1 Hukhtan=to draw out, to unsheathe. I think that the Parsee 

Gujarati word bujauvun for extinguishing, comes from this 

‘ ba-hukhtan \ 

2 1 think this is miswritten fo r ^ ln hair va nasa. But, 

if you take the word as it is, it may be Arabic hudr } bloodshed with 
impunity. 

3 Perhaps P. doshina, shoulder-load (Steiugass) ? The kuzeh 
a J ar or vase has the form of something standing on a neck or 

shoulder. 

4 1 am not sure what this word is, Steingass does not give it. 
Perhaps we may explain* it as maker or moulder ( of everything 

(y*J *e har), because a carpenter prepares everything out of wood. 
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Names of Fires 


Number of times- 
they are to be 
ignited one from 
another. 


8 . That of a brick-layer j* j! 

lit . he who bakes every kind of brick) ... 75 


9. That of the oven on which there i3 a 
cauldron for cooking, i.e., a baker (nan 
pukht) ... ... — 61 


10. The fire of a cauldron (dig) , This is perhaps 

the fire of a person who sells cooked food 1 . 6 

11. Muleteers, villagers or cultivators 

... .. ... 61 

12. The fire of Mazdayasnan ... ... t 40 

13. Horsemen and watchmen (sararkn va 

durdagan ) 3 ... ... ... 35 


14. jlj* j\j t > 4 jfeT (?) The man 
with work of 10,000 kinds, i.e , a shepherd 

or a watchman, probably the latter ... 30 

15. Both our lithographed text and its original 

MU and in the BU Mss., the next fire is 
again numbered as 14th (^40 and 


1 This 3 0th is omitted by our text because the original Ms. MU 
also omits it by mistake. BU gives it (Vol. I, f. 176a, 1. 6) as 

^ 3 <-Cs jl fi. 

2 For 

3 i durd, last watch of the night ; or, if we read the word 

with the preceding j vay, the word may be taken as 4 vadardagan* 
(gfuzardag&u ), i.e., passers by. 

4 The word bahvdr seems to be bivar (Av. baevar), i.e., 10000 
P&sb&n means a watchman in general, and a watchman of the cattle, i.e *, 
shepherd, in special. I think here a watchman is meant, who has ter* 
thousand, i.e., multifarious duties to perform. 
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Name» of Fire* 


Number of time* 
they are to be 
ignited one from 
another. 


the final word, expressing what the class 
is, is 4 pAsbAn’ (^LA). This makes it diffi- 
cult to determine what the word p&sban 
is meant for. The second description of 
the 14th fire — let us call it 14b — runs 
thus: o LA oW- T 31 ^ ->W* Here, 

the first four words are clear as meaning 
“ The 14th (Fire) is that of the Lightning 


of the Heavens”. The next word y is 
unintelligible. I think it is miswritten for 
-A Jj* meaning u the 90th, that is to say”. 
Then the meaning would be the Fire of the 
Lightning which falls from the 90th — (per- 
haps miswritten for nehum, the 9th, be- 
cause nine heavens are often spoken of) — 
Heaven. Then, the last word pdsban as in 
14a requires to be explained. We know 
that the planet Saturn is spoken of as 
(*r f->^ i e "> the sentinel of the 9th 

Arch of Heaven. Anyhow, the first words 
are clear and they refer to the Fire as the 
Fire of Lightning. This Fire of Lightning is 
referred to in a previous list of fires. So, 
here also it seems to be a separate fire and 
the words ‘ chehar dehum , } i.e., 14th, is a 
mistake of the copyist for “ the 15th”. 
Similarly, this mistake has led the writer 
to speak erroneously of the next 16th fire 
as the 15th. Here the list ends with the 15th 
fire. But, we know, that in practice 16 
kinds of fire are spoken of as those required 
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Names of Fires 


Number of times 
they are to be 
ignited one from 
another. 


for an Atash Behrto under all the circum- 
stances. So, we number this Fire of Lights 
ning as the 15th and the next fire as the 
16th. Again, though the number 14th is 
repeated, the figure at the end, as to how 
many times the fire must be ignited, is not 
given. 


16. The Fire of a Herbad or priest ... 40 

The above list of Fires differs from that given previously. 

What follows is not clear (p. 74, 1. 14). I give the text 
of the early part from the original MU 

Atash H °lkhram as ^ c °pyi st lithographer has made 
may be founded, several mistakes : 

p. 84. ^ j 

i ^ 3 T ui u Hr: 

iS y. 3 4* j3 ) 3 ^ 

^ cr’~ o' <>»' ^ ‘^ir 5 iS*s/* 

. 3' J \*3$ ** 45 U* 0 cT^ 0*$ 

I think the whole subject is written very laconically 
with infinitives and not with regular verbs. The subject 


1 I have corrected this, as the original often writes p for 6 o 

2 BU 3 BU has 

* BU tfjj) 5 cAfi 6 BU ^ jj 
7 BU omits all the words tipfco JlijjT which seems to be wrong. 
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refers to the installation of a Fire-temple after collecting 
( chidan ) various fires. What is said is this : 

1. * Behedins should collect 143 loads of the wood of vasang 1 

<— for the fires that are to be collected. The merit 
of this work is equal to that of installing a Fire- 
temple in the next world. 

2. If the Gahambars occur during the long period when 
the various fires are being collected and consecrated, 
then the zor (jjJ from Av. zaothra) ceremony be cele- 
brated 2 over the fire. 

3. Then the next ceremony is spoken of as “ az ba gosfand 
ba tavftn dadan”, i.e., give to the fire (something) from 
a guspand (i.e., a sheep or a ram or a goat), if possible 
(ba tav&n). This something is, as the practice was upto 
late, charb, i.e., fat of the goat. They say that, upto 
about 50 or 60 years ago, there was a practice, that, op 

1 Vaspng is the name of a plant or herb growing in rocky 
places and fragrant as a lemon ” (Steiugass). 

2 The word of our text aDdof the original MU (f. 65b, 1, 10 

Beams to have been miswritten for (c£ _,>) which we find in) 

BU (f- 176a, 1. 9)» Parhizidan means “ to take care of, to abstain.” In 
Parsee religious phraseology, it has come to mean 41 to take care of 
religiously by ritual,” i.e., to clean, purify, or consecrate for the time 
being. For example, we speak of the parhizidan of a Dakhma 

When a person dies, the relations wish that the 
particular place or p&vi at the Tower, in which the body is to be 
exposod, may be cleaned beforehand and cleared of the remains, if 
any, of a body previously exposed. This is said to be the “ parhizidan 
of the Dakhma. p The parhizidan is spoken of in our text to be ustaw&n 
(Ol word is aetob&n ( in BU. I think the word is 

Pers. £>1 yx-l which mean firm or strong,” and ia another form of 
Pers. ustuv&r (' j\ y. \ ) which means “ firm, strong, true, perfect f \ 
"What seems to have been meant is, that, on the occasion of the inter- 
vening Gahambars, the parhizidan of the fire must be well done. 
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the dawn of the fourth day after the death of a person, 
some persons got a goat killed and then offered its fat 
to the Fire of an Atash Behram. In the sentence: 
“Daityo pithvi buyao”, i.e., “may you be worthy of 
food” in the Atash Ny&ish, the word ‘pithvi ’ is taken 
by some to mean “fat”. 1 

4. Asim va bui, i.e , fragrant wood and frankincense may 
be placed over the fire as padr&z. 

f). Then to place the fire and unite it (with others) (an « 
nishastan an dehsht). I am doubtful of what is meant. 
Perhaps dehst is daheshat (c~i*j , i.e., union, 

unanimity) ; and this refers to the collection of several 
fires into one, which forms a part of the litual of 
founding an Atash Behram at present. Perhaps, the 
word is a corruption of adusht referred to above. 2 
Then several persons may sit before the fire (chand 
mardi mianah dar u nashinad) and kindle it (afrukhtan) 
and clean the body of the fire from its pollution (tan-i 
atash riman pak kardan). 

7. Then a man must dig 9 pits or ditches (Jb*T kodal) 3 . 
The pits must be exact]y at the distance t of one vidash 4 
from another. A distance more or less will not do. 
The measurement of the vidast must be with the hand 
of a man of the exact age of 30. One aged, more or 
less, will not do (bish va kam na avayad). Each of the 
fires must be put separately in a separate pit. 

1 About 100 years ago, there arose a great controversy on the 
question of this custom of placing the fat of cm animal upon fire, Vide 
jay History of the Tarsi Vunchayet, Vol. I, p. 130. 
t Vide above p. 163. 

3 Our text, following MU, has Jb j f which is miswritten for 
as given in BU ( f . 176, 1. 11). A little further on, the word ia 

*nade clear by adding the word m6gh j* Av. madga, a pit,). 

4 Av. vidast. 
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'S. It is an ‘ yuzd&thar* (a priest qualified to perform tKe 
inner liturgical services), who is to take part in the 
installation of an Atash Behram. 

D. The first important thing (ma’ni j**) 1 is that an Yashti 
(i.e., an Yazashna) may be recited over the fire for 30 
days from roz Ormaz to Aniran. 

10. In the dome (gumbad) which is the house (ol») a or the 
place for the Yasht (Yazashna), the dress (jame) of the 
priest and the implements (avzar) must be in good 
order. 

11. Then, at first, every body must take fuel for the bright- 
ness ( J naiyar), and increase (mad) of the fire, and 

• - 

yazashnas over the fire may be said for 30 days. The 
fires must be collected separately so that all can be 
placed in separate arched niches (t&q) 3 , till the process 
is finished in the case of all the nine pits. On every fire, 
the yazashnas must be recited separately, till 15 in all 
are recited. Then all the fires may be combined together, 
and each of such collections or united fires shall be 
placed on a separate fire-vase (adusht) and Yasht 
(yazashna^ recited over it. Then they shall be in one 
place. 

12. These 15 (fires) may be taken from the houses of the 


1 I take the word as given by BU. Our text, following MU, give* 
m&ni ( ^ L), i.c?., a house. One may take the word to be correct and 
aay that the ritual connected with this word, viz., of performing the 
Yazashna for 30 days, refers to the consecration of the building of the 
temple, though in practice it is not so. The house or temple itself is 
not consecrated with the recital of the Yazashna for 30 days. 

% Oar text, following MU, gives * mian * ( ), which, I think, 

is wrong. BU gives m&n ( &\a ). 

3 c±)l" Arabic All fire temples, even now, have arched niches 
•spoken of as t&kSf wherein the priests place their requisite articles. 
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Behdins of Iran and an yazashna be recited on each of 

them. 

13. They shall be collected in three separate admhts , and 

then, during the 5 days great or good (vohupanj) of the 
Farwardeg&n, an yazashna may be recited every day in 
honour of the pious (ashoan, i.e t , the yazashna of 
Ard&farosh). On the 9th day (^r» ba neh shav, lit. 
on the 9th night), a Yendidad may he recited in honour 
of Sarosh. 

14. During the Gahambar, a recital may be made with 
(the offering of) a gospand, and a Visparad and Yazash- 
na in honour of Ormazd and Sarosh may be recited. 
All this is to be observed till the last fire is collected. 

15. They shall carry a jumeh (^r) 1 2 before the fire so 
that they may not see the fire. Khartem myazdem? 
shall be recited. 

This is a very brief description of the ceremony for 
installing an Atash Behram Fire; and so, it is not clear. 
I have described the ceremony, at some length, in my paper 
on “ Consecration Ceremonies*’ 3 on the authority of the 
Yendidad and the present practice. 


It is said on the authority of the Epistle of Kaus 
7. Reference* to Mahyar, that Dasturs of Persia wished 


the Atash Beh- 
rfim at Naosari. 
Charbi on the 
Sacred Fire. 


that besides the one Atash Behram at 
Naosari, there should also be Atash Bch- 
ratns at other Parsee centres (p. 72, 1. 9). 


Here, also (p. 75, 1. 11) it is again said, on the authority 


1 I do not understand what the word is. It seems to be inten- 
ded for a curtain. Perhaps the word is miswritten for jameh 

2 For Ashaya dath&mi kharethem myazdem (Name of Yasna 
Hft VII). 

3 Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vo! Xl, 
pp. 498 520. Vide my “ Religious Ceremonies and Customs of th* 
I’arsis*’, Chap. IX, pp. 210-242, 
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of Rustom Marzban, that all endeavours be made to have 
Atash Behrams in Zoroastrian centres. The one at Nao- 
sari (p. 75, 1. 11) will not serve the purpose of other centres, 
§ince it is necessary that on the 4th day after death fat 
(charbi) of goat (gusfand) should be placed on the fire of 
Atash Behr&m. It is wrong that those who died in Broach 
and Khambayat (Cambay) and Surat, had no advantage 
of an Atash Behr&m. The Epistle of Kaus Mahyar it 
referred to again (p. 76, 1. 2) and the Dasturs of Iran, 
referring to the Atash Behr&m of Naosari, again say that 
there should be such Atash Behr&ms at other centres also. 

8. Fourteen fur- Proceeding further, we find mention 

mbout°the r ^ Atash of otlier following observances in con- 
Behr&m. p. 76. nection with the Atash Behr&m: 

1. A # gusfand (a sheep or goat), either male or female, 
may be offered to the Atash Behram as zor (zaothra). 
If the animal is female, it must not be one with child 
(abistan). The animal must be one without any defect 

(w-:*)- A kid under one year also cannot do, 

( 

2. The Fire of an Atash Behram shall never be divided 
into two parts (ba do bakhsh). If one does so, it is a 
margarzan sin (p. 76, 1. 8). What the writer means to 
say is that if one proposes to found another Atash 
Behram, that cannot be directly founded by taking a 
part of the consecrated lire of another previous Atash 
Behr&m. There must be altogether a separate collec- 
tion and consecration. In old history, we have the 
instance of the Sacred Fire of the Atash Behr&m of 
Karian in Pars being divided in three parts to provide 
against its being extinguished by an invading host. 1 

1 Vide my Gujarati paper on the History of the Sacred Fite 
of Azar Gushasp QSdy Iranian Essays ill'll Qil^l %• Ml* 

Ma$o idi par Barbier de Meynard, 1Y, p. 76. chap. 69. 
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& The T’ire of the Atash Behr&m ghalFnot be seen* l by 
everybody and anybody. The priests (Dasturs and 
Mobads) who have become naozfid (navar) only' can 
see it, going before it with a pan&m (padan) over their 
face. The above prohibition is spoken of as afule 

of religon (<#> p. 76, 1. 11). 

4. The sacred fire of the Atash Behr&m should be well 
cared for especially at midnight. A conversation 
between Ormazd and Zoroaster is here given (p. 76, 1. 13). 
Zoroaster asks: “What is better? Whether one should 
install a Sacred Fire, in his own house and feed it 
(buha dehand) or install it in Atash g&h (Fire temple) ?” 
Ormazd replies, that it should be in an Atash-g&h, and 
that Atash-gah may be an Atash Behr&m, because 
the Fire-temples keep away, like guards (pasban),* all 
dangers from the place. If the sacred fire there is fed 
at midnight, it keeps away 99,999 divs and darujs . 
When the fire of an Atash Behr&m is allowed to be 
extinguished, whether knowingly or unknowingly, by 
some one, all his meritorious acts, even if they be 100,000, 
become nil. There are two very estimable things in the 
world: 1. A Righteous man and 2. An Atash Behram. 

The same subject is treated on the authority of the 
Sad-darNasr (p.77, 1.4). The existence of an Atash Behr Am 
and the act of its being properly fed lead to the safety 
of travellers. If you serve and feed well with fragrant 
wood the sacred fire of an Atash Behr&m, all the fires 
in the world are thereby pleased (khushnud) and they give 
you bread and money lit. expense). 

i 

Then a reference is made to the discussions between the 
Gajashta Ab&lish and Mobad named Adarfara Farrokh. 1 

1 Between this portion and the Nasa, BU gives some 6ther 

matters (if. 177a*18lb), including Atash N^&ish. 
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VIII 

NASA. 

Nasa is the dead or decomposing substances of men. 

It is the spirit of the teachings of Zoroas- 
Xnu o duct > on. trianism, that Fire, Water, Air and 

Earth, the four so-called elements of the ancients, should 
be kept pure and free from the contamination of dead 
-or decomposing matter. The subject of Nasa forms 
a larger part of the Zoroastrian religious literature, and 
is referred to, here and there, in connection with various 
subjects. For example, we saw above, that in the con- 
sideration of the subject of Patet or Atonement, it was 
partly touched upon at the end. We saw, under the head- 
ing or chapter of Fire, that the question of keeping away 
Nasa from Fire was largely treated there. Now, here again 
(p. 78, 1. 4 et seq.) the subject of keeping away Nasa from 
water and ground is chiefly dwelt upon. The question of 
keeping it away from ground leads to the question of Dakh- 
mas and the method of the disposal of the dead. Of course, 
the Nasa must be disposed off in one way or another. So, 
the spirit of the ancient teaching is, that that must be done 
in the least offensive way, i.e., in the way that would least 
injure the health of men. At times, the injunctions of 
the Riv&yat seem to move away much from the spirit 
and to stick to the letter. 

We find that in the consideration of this subject 
the nasa is divided into two classes: (1) the Nasa of the 
-dead (murdegan) and (2) the Nasa of the living (zindeg&n). 
Hair, nails, dead flesh, teeth are of latter class, i.e., the 
Nasa of the living. These also must be kept away as much 
-as possible. We, at times, read of hehr va nasa jt*). 
Here, hehr is generally thee Nash of the second kind, t\e., the 
^Nm&af the living, like hair, nails, etc. 
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In the Patet of Adarbad Marespand, there is one 
particular section which refers to the sin of letting the 
hehr and nasd come into contact with water and -fire. 
In this connection, water is generally first referred to. It 
is this regard and scrupulous care of the ancient Persians ' 
to keep away impurities from water, that is referred to 
by Herodotus and classical writers with some kind of 
approbation. It is this same scrupulousness, that made 
Goethe approve of what he calls the Purity of the Elements 
and the Dignity of the Elements among the ancient 
Persians, though he did not like the too many niceties of 
the different kinds of customary purification. With these 
few words of general application, we will come to the 
subject of Nasd and its contact with water as treated in* 
this Riv&yat. 

Nasd must be kept away from water and fire because 
the non-observance of proper care leads - 
to the spread’ of sinn 1 and 

locusts (jd* ) and to severe winters and 
summers. Then follow these couplet® 
(p. 78, 1. 6), wherein the words ndtash and 
masush are not intelligible : 

iS^j\ jZ* •• 3 ol ,! Li do 

y er'V ^ dry y> 

Perhaps here the word natash and masush are word® 
coined by the writers as negatives of atash and sus (not 

1 I am not sure what stnn is. It seems to be a kind of in Boot 
like locusts. According to Steingass, it means “ a wild bull ”, but thi® 
meaning is doubtful. The Gujarati Riv&yat (p. 138) gives in one place 
an*! mosquito and locust, and in another place 

mosquito and chimti clHl SflttXl).* Chimti seem* to be an 

insect like a flea. If we read the word as sann, it mean* «wr..+ v T1<t 
“smelling badly *’ (Steingass). 


1 # Disregard of 
care to keep away 
Nasd from Water 
leads to spread 
of Insects and 
the seventy of 
seasons . 
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*U8h) meaning “injured by worms”. In that case, the 
negatives would mean " fire-less* \ i,e ., sold, dull and Jr** 
injured by insects / 9 

The same subject of not throwing nasa in fire or water 
* is treated again in verse from the Riv&yat of Bahman 
Punjiyeh and on the authority of the Vendidad. If one 
throws a Nash in fire and water and conceals this from 
-others, he shall be flayed alive and be thrown to dogs and 
birds for being devoured. 


2. Do Water 
and Fire kill men ? 
$>♦ 7, 01. 1 et seq. 


The subject of Nasa or dead bodies being brought in 
contact with fire and waters, suggests 
the thought of living men that are at 
times burnt in fire and drowned in 
water. How can fire and water, which are held as good 
and worthy of being well taken care, kill men? No, they 
do not kill men. It is Shait&n (Satan) who kills them. 
He has created a Div named Astavad, which is called 
Nae-i badtar. It is this Div who binds the thoughts 
(manash) of men and throws them in water and fire. It is 
not water and fire that kill. God said: “Whatever is 
created by me does no injury to man.” They only serve 
as an excuse or cause (1. 5 *U»). 


The same subject is treated in reference to the discus- 
sion between Gajasta Ab&lish and a Mobad (p. 80, 1. 1). 
Ab&lisK first asked: “ Who created Water and Fire.** 
Mobad replied “God”. Then he put the riddle that 
these things created by God kill men. M&mun Amiral 

Moumanin ibid. 1. 4), in whose court the 

-conference of discussion was held, is represented as being 
pleased with the reply of the Mobad (an saJckun pasandit 
. va Khub danest , p. 80, JL 4). 

This subject is based on a similar statement in the 
"STendidad (Chap. V, s. 8). For a similar belief in Nortlf 
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f. > 

BeHar, vide my paper entitled, “ The Belief about the* 
Dubbah or the Drowning Spirit in India. Its parallel in 
[Ancient Iran” (Journ. Anthropological Society of Bom- 
bay, Vol. XIII, pp. 750-754. Vide my Anthropological 
Papers, Part IV, pp, 146-50). 

Just as the fact of fire and water killing a person ie* 

3 Wat ' fi defended in one way or another, the fact 
ling from Heavens of water falling from the Heavens over 

Dakhma^ 0 ^ ma tlie nas & in the Tower of Silence is de- 
fended in the verses taken from the' 
Kivayat of Bahman Pun jiyeh. Zoroaster says to God : 

“ You pour water on the dakhma and you pour it at the 

time with impurity ( hahr ) 0 God you pour it with 

your own hand and you tell to mankind : ‘ Do not pour 

water over that place {dakhma). It is a sin/ ” God replied 
“ I pour water over the Dakhma, so that it may become 

clean {pdk) and that the impurities {rimani) in it may 

be less ( subaktar ). With that idea of purification, I created* 
the seas for the world, so that they may spread pleasure 
all round. If I were not to shower rain on the Dakhma, 
people cannot live in cities or anywhere in the world. 
People will not be able to procure food. Ploughing oxeifr 
(g&v vbarzd) also will not get grads and all 

animals will be destroyed {garde talaf ) ” (p. 80 last line). 


Like water and fire, ground also should not come into 
contact with nasA If you place a dead 
ptaoecUna 4 Dakh- body ° n the naked («-*/ ground, Spendar- 
mft to avoid con* m ad, who presides over ground, will be dirft 

ground. _ , 


1 pleased (p. 81, 1, 9) . He will be displea^edt. 

et&tf if you* 'bury it. So, it“ is better to place it kit 
Dakhma, where it does not come into direct contact with* 
the naked earth. Again, the inner layers* ojE ground are- 


wet fiir-i zamin ham nam m ah ast y i. 12>. t Thin 
additional reason not to bury, because otherwise the spirit- 
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of water will be displeased. In burial the spirits (mino)' 
both of the land and water are affected. Again, the 
body when exposed must not be covered over with 
much of cloth • ju&j* jj «*W, p. 81, 1. 7), because, 
in^that case, uncleanliness ( paltdi ) will linger long. The 
place of the nasa must be far away from cultivation. 


The nasa of the living ( nasa zindegan ), e.g., skin, hair, 
nails, and flesh from the body (p. 82, 1. 15, 
the Living 06 ** ° f also teetl b P* 83, h 4) is the same as that of 
the dead. So, the living nasa also should 
not be carelessly exposed. Whatever that is separated 
from the body is something like dead. Both, the living nasa 
and the dead nasa (an he as tan judd shi.deh bdshad 
cM an ke ne-shudeh bdshad, p. 82, 1. *7), do harm if thrown 
carelessly into water or fire. So, even things separated or 
cut off should not be thrown into fire and water. They 
are all connected with the body (ham band , p. 82, 1. 16). 
These are spoken of as hehr nasa. 


Even if one holds his hand or foot over fire with a kush 

( so that the hair on the hand and foot burn, he 

commits a margftrzan sin. All the above is said on the 

authority of the 8th chapter of the Vendidad (p. 82, 1. 14). 

If one has carelessly thrown the nasa of his body in 

reaped but unthrashed com ( kharman ). he 
6. The Nasa of .. , A , ,, A _ _ x 

the Living, not to must try to collect that back (jbaz y cibctnd ) . 

be^thrown m oul- if it is not possible to collect all, all (the 

tivated fields. x . ; , . . . . „ , 

corn), about which there is a great doubt 

(opm&ntar), that it contains the nasa , may be separated, and 

may not even be given to cattle (gdv) for food. That, oj^ 


1 If w0 take the word to be kaush for kafah » it means shoe. 
Or, the word may have *been miswritten for kos , then, it means a 
kind of garment, *« The longest comer of a garment or mantle t} (Stein, 
gass). Parseesuse the word (kas ) in this sense when they .speak, 
of C’Uft'tt km* 
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which there is no doubt ( bishak ), may be given to cattle for 
food. The rest may be abstained from ( be-parhizand 
p. 83, 1. 2). 

The same subject is treated on the authority of the 
Riv&yat of Kame Bohreh. It says, that, if during the autumn 
cultivation or during autumnal rain ( Tcharifat for Tcharif ), 
the skin or flesh of a person is separated from his body and 
fails in the cultivated field, and is suddenly seen in the crop 
when it is harvested ( kharman ), but is lost sight of (nA 
paeda) V jOT if suddenly some blood falls from the nose on the 
corn of the crop all possible search and careful examination 
should be made and good examination ( takhshus ) 2 should 
be made and steps may be taken as said in the preceding 
passage given from Kaus Kama. 


If the above hehr nasa , z.e., the decomposing thing 
7. Nas& of the of a living person, is taken to, or happens 

iab^ntoTadyab. to come w3thin > three ste P s ( ) ol 

p. 83, 1. 15. barsam or such other padyab, i.e. } pure 

things, then the padyab things become vadydb , 3 i.e., impure 
-or unclean. 


If a person is going on his business {hheshkari) , and, 


8. The Effect 
of the Nas'% of the 
Living upon ho- 
nest and dishonest 
persons, p. 84, 1. 1. 


if unwittingly, some dead matter, as 
described above, falls from his body over 
fire or water, he will be held innocent, 
if he is going out on good honest 


1 The Utho-text gives ta paida by mistake of the copyist p. 8S, 

I 7. 

I We have no word in Persian like takhashush ( u llacT ). 
It may be Pahlavi takhshu Pahl. Vend. XV, 14. Hoshangjpf 

Vendidad Glossary, p. m, from Av. ‘ vltachina’ melting. In that 
oase it means a kind of selection and purification. Or it 
may be Arabic ‘takhais/ i.e particularising. In that case 

also if. means a kind of separation and selection. 

3 ylojj 14 Reduoed to nothing ” (Steingass). 
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^business, but, if he is going out on an errand of mis- 
chief {fascidi ) or dishonest work ( gunah Tcdri), then he 
is sinful. 

This seems to be, though strange, a very beautiful way 
of preaching honesty. Be honest and you will not beheld 
responsible for bad or irreligious actions done unwittingly. 
But if you are dishonest, you will be held responsible 
<p- 84). 

It is required, on the authority of the 83rd chapter 1 , that 

a cultivator must examine carefully the 

♦o bo^aroful^of conduits by which he waters his fields, 

Nasd before wa- an d the fields also before watering them, 
tering his field, p. _ * , 

84, 1. 13. He must see that there is no nasa there. 

If, after beginning to water, in the midst 
of the wcrk, he suddenly happens to see nash somewhere in 
the field, he must at once divert the course of the water and 
remove the nasa if possible. He is not responsible, if ere he 
sees it, so that he could remove that, the nasa has already 
come into contact with the running water, because he did his 
best to prevent contact or contamination beginning before his 
work. If he neglected in the beginning to examine the field 
and the conduits, then he is responsible and sinful. He be- 
comes riman and must take Barashnum. We find, that the 
efficacy of the Barashnum, which was originally a kind of 
purification for real contact with dead bodies likely to 
spread contagion, is Here differentiated. If the man KaS3 
clone his duty of proper examination, he is not guilty for 


1 The name of the book is not mentioned, but it seems that 
the Sad-dar is meant. Now the 83rd chap, of the Sad-dar does not 
treat of dead matter in* a cultivated field? but the 75th chap, treats 
of it (Vide (a) S.B.E., V 0 1. 24, pp, 338-39 ; ( b ) Brvad B. N. Dha~ 
bhar’s Sad-dar Nasr, p. 52 ; (c) Gujarati Sad-daf-i Behr-i Tavil b 
Dastur Jamasji, chslp. 85, p. 332). 
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wi&t se^ms to be an unavoidable event. If not, he is guilty r 
though possibly, the unavoidable event happened later on; 
He is guilty and his moral guilt can be washed by a 
physical ceremonial bath. 

A Zoroastrian labourer hires labourers 


10. The Respon- 
sibility of a Zoro- 
asirian Cultivator 
for the work of 
his Zoroastrian 
and non-Zoroas- 
trian labourers, 
p. 84, 1.16. 


for his field : one is a Zoroastrian 
and another non-Zoroastrian (air va an- 
air , p. 85, 1. 9). He has ordered both 
to see before watering the fields that 
there was nasa on the land. If the 
Zoroastrian labourer is in charge of the 


field and if nasa is found in the field, the responsibility is 


not on the owner but on the Zoroastrian labourer. But in 


the ease of the non-Zoroastrian, the responsibility is on the 
oWner, because, howmuchsoever the jud-din labourer may 
haVe accepted the responsibility to examine the field, before-* 
hand, he is not expected to know all the rules and regulations* 
about the nasa. The owner ought to have thought so* 
beforehand, and not engaged the jud-din labourer. In this 
ca‘^e Doctors differ a little. Another Riv&yat differs and 
takes a little tolerant view, that, if the jud-din labourer 
hak undertaken to look to the matter, the owiler is not much 


wrOhg. 


The pith of the whole matter is that it is better to employ 
Zoroastrian labourers. If you canttot find these, then 
have a jud-din, but satisfy yourself that he is intelligent and 
will take all possible care to examine the fields before- 
watering them and see that there is no tided,. If you do not 
taEe all possible care to make the be3t selection of n 
labourer, ahd the consequence is bad, then you ar^ 
responsible (p. 85, li. 9 et seg.). 


1 Vandat from vartd labour. 

2 From *>jjT hire. 
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If a Zoroastrian owns land with 1 a j act din, the Zoroas- 
trian must do his best to examine that 

•ibtlity of ft 6 Zoro- t ^ 6re 18 n0 nas & m or wate ^ 

astrian in the oase courses or the kashav 2 ( ). If he > 

in partnership does not do so, he becomes riman . These 
a .jud-din. secrets (rdz) about the nasd must not be 

p« oO, i. 15. A 

told to jud-dins, lest in the case of 
quarrel ( satiz ), he may make matters worse {batar, badtar). 


The question is, if a Zoroastrian sees nasd on a land ' 
12 The Duty of cu l tlvat ed by a jud-din, and finds that it 
a Zoroastrian if he may soon come into contact with water 
land of a jud-din. or fire, can he remove it at once, without 

. 85, l. 18 ; sag-did 3 and without a zor 4 , i.e., holding 

a paiwand with another person? The Reply is: “ if he has 
no doubts but is sure that such a thing will happen he 
may at once proceed to the work and do without a sag-did 
and zor . But if he has only doubtsand is not sure that the 
nasd will soon come into contact with water or fire, he may 
wait and try to secure both sag-did and zor 


(a) Running water, at the distance of 9 steps 5 in the 

13; Condition, direction from which it runs, is pure. In 

of the Purity of the opposite direction, i.e.. that to which 
water in which . , v 

nasa has fallen. it* runs or descends, purity begins from 
p. 86, 1. 3. 3 Q steps . on sides ( pahlut ), 6 steps 

1 Yd in our text is a mistake for bd (p. 85, 1>. 1$), 

* 2 Kashav is, I think,, what we in India call $1*1, i*e. t tb© tppe 
and the leather or cloth bucket in, which water is drawn from the well 
with the help of bullocks. The whole apparatus is so called from the 
fact that kashav is “ the plant fromwhich ropep are made ” (Steingass), 
^ 3 It is elsewhere enjoined that Sagdid (the sight of a, dog) shall 
lie performed before the removal wen -of auah nasa and that it shall 
be removed not by one man but by two men pair (zur ). 

4 The word zor, as we use it, is (wU i.e., pair. It is 

Pahlavi V zor (Pabl V6nd. Ill, 14. Vide Hoshangji’a Vendidad, 
p.68,1. 15. It ia Sana. ^ pair. , ^ ^ _ 

5 gdm . The Gujarati Riv&yat speaks of a gdm as a ‘dap* (,pi)r 
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(cf. Vendidad, Chap. Vi, 31). Water beyond the above 
distance from where the nasA is flooding in the running 
water of a stream or river is pure, and can be drunk or 
used for purificatory purposes ( padyAb ). In case of 
standing (estadeh) water (like that of a pond) all water 6 
steps and 3 feet (pae) round the nasA is riman. 

(6) All the above applies, if the nasa is not wet, i.e., if 
nothing oozes out of it, and if no blood or fat from it is 
mixed with water. In that case, water taken from beyond 
the above distances may be used for drinking purposes and 
for padyab (purification). In this case, the nasa should be 
removed and so exposed that it may be dry. In case, 
the nasa is wet and fat from it has mixed with the running 
water, then all the standing water is rxman and not fit 
for use. It must be left alone till it (i.c., the pond or 
whatever it be) becomes dry ( Ichulc shavad , p. 86, 1. 16). 
It may not even be used for cultivation. 

(c) If there is a running stream, and if there is 
nasa in it which has remained unobserved for some time, 
the water upto the distance of 9 steps from it up the 
•urrent, and 30 steps down the current, and 6 steps on the 
■ides should not be used. If one has already drunk the 
water from down the current, not knowing that there was 
nasa in it he must act as follows : If the nasa is oozing 
(daridah lit . torn), he may pour 10 setar ( ) 1 of oil 

( raoghan ) in the water at the spot of the nasa and observi 
how far the oil spreads in the water. If he finds that he 
had drunk water from within the limit upto which the oil 
has spread, then he may take himself to have become 

and says that each consists of 3 mqi A is made up of 3 
'feat of a person, i.e., the distance measured by a man by the sole of 
hia feet, t.e., three times the length of the sole of his feet. 

1 The Gujarati Riv&yat speaks of $ Hi[ f two potfuls. It 
speaks of the ‘roghan’ as ghee (*41). 
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riman. If \be water was drunk from beyond the limit 
of the oil, he is not rtman (p. 87, 11. 1 et seq .). 

(d) If ono sees nasa in water, he must go into the water r 
remove it at once ; otherwise he incurs a margarz&n sin. 
But if there is some risk in going into the water and he i» 
afraid, then lesser sin, that of tandfur , applies to him. 
He must not turn his back towards the nasa , i.e^ go away 
without removing it. If he, for the time being, goes away 
with a view to return soon (possibly with some means or 
resources to remove it) and does not return, he becomes 
rtman , but if he is unavoidably kept back and does not 
return he doesliot become rtman , (p. 87, 11. 5 et seq.). 

(i e ) When he returns and enters into the water, with a 
firm mind that he would alone ( yak-tan , 1. 13) remove the 
nasd and then shakes the nasa (jumbanad) he does not 
become rtman. 1 But if he enters into water, not with 
the pure intention of removing the nasa , but only for the 
sake of a show, to indicate that he did his duty as enjoined, 
then he is rtman for the fault of shaking the nasa. 

(/) When the nasa is removed, all possible care should 
be taken that it is placed on the shore as far as possible 
because, if any particles of water from the moist nasa, 
freshly removed from the water, flow back to the water, he 
incurs a margarzan sin (p. 87, 1. 16). 

{g) When the nasa so brought out becomes dry, it 
must be given the sagdid , and two persons may remove it 
to the proper place ( jae-gah ). Similar injunctions are also 
given in the cMshtah p. 87, 1. 18). 2 

1 Shaking the nasd in water is wrong, because thereby he 
spreads more contamination round about. 

2 Pahl. Pahl. Vend. Ill 14 , 42 etc. Vide Hoshangji's 

Vend. Glossary, p. 66. From A vesta root tLif (Sans. know, 

^■ v * wisd<5m) opinion, saying, writing, teaching; a book, 

knowledge; sometimes in the sense of Arab. 0* Chaatah seems 
to be the religious ‘.fannans > or precepts. I think, it may b<r derived 
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(h) The clpthings of the person, who removes the nas& 
irom water, become riman . He also must wash himself 
{sar o tan) with padyab (consecrated water) and water. 

(i) Then comes the following injunctions : 

cjt j $ & l Lj 

^ jl cJ I ^ 45** lXj U> 

(p. 88, 1. 1) l \l£T vXi Uu 

The language is simple, but the meaning is not clear, 
unless we take the word kashidan here m some technical 
sense. I think one must take here the word Jcashidan 
in the sense of “ kash kashidan,’ * i.e., to draw the kash, If 
we take it in that sense, the meaning seems to be that, just 
as you draw a kasha round nasa on ground, you must draw 
it in the water, wherein the nasa has fallen. If the water is 
separated into kardeh, i.e,, sections, i.e., in different enclo- 
sures, for example, in a field, where the field is divided into 
separate parts ( kiarehs ), then there is no need of drawing 
kashas . 1 If we take the word kashidan in its ordinary sense 
then the meaning would be this : “ If nasa is drawn in 
water, it is necessary that it (water) should be drawn away 
from that place upto which it (the nasa ) is mixed (paevas- 
tell). If the water is separate from the whole (ham) body of 


from * Chashtan * meaning “to taste.” Then it has figuratively come 
to mean, “to give the taste of”, i.e., to teach religious precepts to 
others, e.g., we re&& 'trrthe Patet : “ An din...™, in Ahura Mazda 
Jarthosht chast ”, i.e., that religion which Ahura Mazda taught to 

Zoroaster. 

. ; >>*■>. 

1 For Kashas, vide my paper on “ The Kashas of the 
Iranian Barashnfirii^and the Boundary line of the Roman ■Lustrum” 
{ Jotir. Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. VXII, No. 8 f pp.£57«72# 
Vide my Anthropological Papers, Part I, pp* 330-337)* 
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■water as in- ^ihe* case of Jcard^hs (f.g***-cui«ofE 03 ? separate 
^fields) then such a drawing is not necessary. Bui* the 
-difficulty is to draw a line, of limit in the. water. 
Perhaps, what is meant is, that one can draw for use water 
from a place in the reservoir at some distance from the 
place upto which parts of the nasa have flowed. 

(a) If a desert ( dasht ) is full of water, i.e., if there is 

an expanse of water, and there is nasd in it, 

on various occa- and one goes into the water with a view 

sions of seeing to remove from the water .there, as much 
JVasd in water. A , ... , 

nasa as he possibly can, and if, after 

bringing out some nasa, he becomes tired and helpless and 

is not able to bring out further, then he must try as much 

as possible to remove (or float) the nasa from the place 

when the water is great ( Ushtar ), i.e., deep, to where it is 

less (kam-tar), i.e., shallow. One must not postpone the 

removal as far as he can. If he does so, he becomes riman. 

If one unnecessarily postpones the removal for some lime 

and then does actually remove it at that time, even then he 

becomes riman for having allowed the nasa to remain 

longer in water (p. 88, 11. 2 et seq .). 

(b) If a man sees nasa in water (p. 88, 1. 6) he must not 
go away from the place until he removes it. If he goes away 
with a view to bring instruments (s&z va barg) to remove 
the nasa , that is allowable. While removing it with a club 
(guy 1. 10) 1 or stick, he must remove it so far, that the water 
attaching it may not run back to the nasa water. 

(c) If thp quantity of the nasa in the water is very 
■ great, he may remove it by bits (karda karda, p. 88, 1. 18). 

, After removing every bit, he must perform the padyab and 

dry his hands with dust. For every bit that he thus brings 

--- - - - - - - ... . .... — 

. 1 'button, oily thing round. The word may have been 

tniewritten ffrr katak r ^ atiok. 
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<mt, he gets the meritoriousness of one tanafur (p. 89, L 1). 
His clothes become riman (and therefore must be rejected) 
and he must wash with pddyab and water, 

(i d ) If one sees a big-sized nasd in water and he is not 
able to remove it, and goes away with a view to brinf 
somebody to remove it, it is permissible ; but if he avoid* 
removing it in spite of there being no danger (bim) of 
risk (ziy&n), he incurs margarzdn sin, (p. 89, L 5). 

(e) If one after properly examining his field and 
water-courses, lets water run into his field by putting up 
bands (bandad) and .then sees nasd, in the water enclosed 
( 4^4 p, S9, 1. 7), he must turn away (be-gard&nad) other 
water running there and remove the nasd without sag-did 1 
and ham-zur . He is innocent, if the water suddenly run* 
up to the nasa* 

if) If one sees an an-ir (i.e., juddin) cultivating a field 
and sees water about to reach nasd, he may, if quite^BUre 
that the water will soon reach the nasd , remove the nasd 
without sagdid and hamzur. But if not sure, he must try 
to have sag-did and zur otherwise he would be riman 
(p. 89, 1. 10). 

(g) If there be the nasd , even qf a jud-din, which is 
likely to come into contact with water or fire and which i* 
in the way of passers-by, so that men may come in contact* 
with it, then Behedins should do the needful to take care 

it (be-pahrizand, p. 89, 1 . 15) and reject their clothes and 
wash with pddydb and water. 

(h) If a man sees on a public road (shAh rah, lit king’s 
highway, p. 89, 1. 17) nasd likely to touch water and fire 
and to be crashed (khurd kunand, lit. make little) by passers- 
by so as to make them riman , then he shall remove it to a 


1 Sag-na-did is, at times, used fer bi-sagdid (p. 89, l. 11). 

* Hamguzxeh • pawing together. Guzar, a passage* 
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place where there may be no fear 1 of these. He may re- 
move it alone and without sag-did . If he is not able to 
remove it, he ntay order an ‘an-ir* also to do so (p. 89, 
1. 1^), but that must be done according to the proper rules 
of taking P- 90, 1. 3, sitadan same as setAdan) 

and carrying the nasA. 

(el If one goes on his way for business and sees nasA 
on the land of somebody, if that land be of a Behdin, he must 
inform him of it ; if that of a juddin, he must do the needful 
for disposal (parhiz). If he runs any risk in doing so, 
he may go away (p. 90, 1. 6). 

(j) If a man sees nasa on the cultivated ground of a 
jud-din, where there is no chance of its coming into contact 
with fire and water, he may remove it alone and without 
sagdid , but if there is any chance of contact, then sagdid 
is necessary and he cannot remove it alone (p. 90, 1.7). 
He shall remove it where there is no such risk of contact. 


16. Well not to 
be covered. 


A well must never be covered (sar ch&h na shayad, 
p. 90, 1. 14). Nobody should drink from it. 
If ever nasA has fallen into it, one who 
drinks from it becomes riman . Even if 
one has unknowingly (nft-danesteh) drunk from it, he becomes 
riman and the crftne of the master of the well becomes 
margarzan . The man who drinks from such a well must 
take barashnum. 

A well that is built with burnt bricks (p. 91, 1. 10) and 
has the bottom portion (teh) built with wood requires a stric- 
ter handling in case some nasa of dung (charkin) has fallen 
into it. Two persons must hold paiwand , take the bAj of 
Sarosh till ashahe, and put on gloves (kisseh) of three- fold 
covers or layers (jul), and holding in the hand with a 
paiwand a long-handled vessel 2 of an iron spoon (chamchah). 


1 Per. bim is miswritten for bi-bim 
% a spoon. 
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Thfen one of them may go to the well and with the spoon 
bring the nasa to the edge of the useless (bid -u) 
well and bring it out carefully and. plaeing it on the 
ground, may let it dry. Then after performing sagdid 
they may carry it to the proper place (d&d-gah, p. 92, 1. 14). 
The well must be left unused for a year, after which its 
water may be used for drinking. 

It is said, on the authority of the Sad-dar Nasr 1 , that, 

. . water for washing or cleaning must be 
- 16. Prohibition , ..... .. _ 

of the use of Wa- poured as little as possible at night, espe- 

ter at Night, p. 91, cially in the northern direction. If you 

have to use it necessarily, do so with the 

recital of an Yatha Ahu Vairyfl and pour it slowly (ahasta). 

As far as possible, water should not be used for washing and 

drinking at night. If you have to drink it, do so in the 

presence of some light (rushani) and eat something before 

drinking it (p. 91, 1. 19). In that case you will commit less 

sin. Once you have gone to bed (khufte, lit. slept), you 

must not drink water. Never drink water in the dawn 

(bamdftd) with an hungry or empty stomach (n&shta) 2 

(p. 92, 1. 4). Do not even take water in your mouth' 

(dehftn). Otherwise you will be out of your sense (bihush). 

When you bathe, take care that the water which you 

17. Application P our over your body does not come into 
of the Juice of direct contact with any nasa . which thorp 

trees or of Cow’s , , ' _ ’ 

urine before ba- ma y he on your body. To do so, first 

thing. lt» object, apply over your body some sap or juice 
P ' ' of some plant (&b-i nabat) and then wash' 

1 This forms the 30th chapter of the Sad-dar. Vide West 
S.B.E., VoL XXIV, p, go*. Here, the subject seems to be well- 
nigh a full version of the chapter. Vide for the text, the Sad-dar 
Nasr by ErvadBomanji Nasarvanji Dhabhar (1908), chap. 30, p. 24. 
7 ids the Gujarati Sad-dar (SK« 5l§ <t<la,1881) by Dastur Jam&sji 
M. Jamaapasana, Chap. XXIV, p. 199 . 

2 Tba same wori also means breakfast. 
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your body with water. All dirt (zang) 1 * * * * * * * must be removed. 

It seems that the juice of trees and dast shu 
spoken of a little further on, are intended to act as it were as 
a coating between the naked body, which may have some nasd 
or palidi ( e.g ., there may be some blood oozing from 4 
wound), and the water. The application of the juice of trees 
prevents water from coming into direct contact with the 
nasa or palidi on the body. 

Similarly, the menses of a woman is a kind of zindeh 
18. The Bath of nasa and so it should not be allowed to 

a Woman in C ome into direct contact with water which 
Menses, p. 92, 1. 6. , , „ _ . . ^ 

she must have for bathing. So it is enjoin- 
ed, that, when 'a woman bathes after being free from her 
menses at the end of the regular monthly course (sar dashtan 
shuyand , lit, washes the head of the menses), she must 
first apply to her body dast-shu , i,e., urine of the cow, and 
then bathe with water. But she must not bathe at the same 
place where she has taken the dast-shu (urine), because it is 
possible that perhaps, a few drops of it may have fallen on 
the ground.. The dast-shu , having been applied first to the 
naked body of the woman in menses, has become riman or 
nasa ; so, if ! she bathes at the same place, where she has 
applied the dast-shu to her body, the water of the bath, 
which is to flow, will fall upon the particle of the dast-shu 
on the ground— particles which are polluted with the nasd 
of the menses. So, she must shift to another place close by 

1 Zang (p. 92, 1. 8) lit- means rust. Here what Parsis call 

* mffl* Sl«l seems to be meant. 

% y* * lit. means •* that with which they (first) wash their 

'hands »\ In older Parse© phraseology used upto about 50 years ago, 

the word was used for tjjie urine of cow, which was also spoken of as 

-“nivang” and “ Ab*i zar,” the golden coloured or yellow w&ter y 

{vomits yellow odour when fresh. It is also spoken of as ‘ gomes 9 

from Avert* 1 Gao*maeza.* 
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and then have her bath. But, before bathing, she should let 
all the dast-shu on her body be dry. 

One must not wash in the morning, without first apply- 
^ „ , ing Av-zar (cow’s urine) to the body, so 

vanoes for Wash that, if there be any pahdi on the bony, 
orBath. p. 92 , 1.9. ma y not come j nto con tact with water. 

If there be pcilidi on the body and its mark (zang, lit, 
rust or dirt) has stuck to the body and cannot be 
cleaned, that portion shall be cut off from the body, and 
duly disposed of (parhikhtan) and then the water maybe 
poured over the body for a bath. One must bathe every 
two or three days. In the summer, if three days have passed 
without bathing, one must never pour water over his head 
without a previous application of dast-shu. 


One must not bathe on roz Ab&n and never drink water 
20. Not to bathe at night and foolishly ( hi-hudeh va 

water a°t night on gn2tlf) waste i4 for unnecessary pur- 
Ab&n roz. p. 92, J poses. He must not throw water upon 

11, a wall {diwar) otherwise, he will dis- 

please Khordad Ameshaspand and B&nu Ardvisura. 

As to water which is collected (ambar) or stored (barg) 
in a place (e.g., in a reservoir), it is men* 

21. Prohibition . 

of the Use of tioned (mazkur), that it shall not be used 
J^ddin ° UChed by ^ Oarvands (jud-dins) have touched it 
(dabhal kardeh bashad). But, if water is 
so collected in a pot or cattle (qadir), in a desert or waterless 
(bi-aban) place, it may unavoidably be used. 


It takes one year for pure (p&k) water to go down and 

22. Mixture with ™ x witli the sub-soil (tahab) water. Pollut- 

surfaoe eub-soii e( ] (palid) water takes 3 years: bath water 
water, p. 9Z, 1. 17, , j , 

and washed water 3 years ; nman water, 
which has fallen upon a nasa, 9 years. What is meant to 
be saM is this, that the more the water is contaminated, the 
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longer it takes to go to the bottom and meet and mix with 
sub-soil water. 

The subject of sub-soil water, brings the writer to the 

23 . The Elbourz su ^j ect 0 f the supply of water to the great 
and the Far£gard B^aragard or Far&hkand Sea, which is the 

Water 6 in° U peMia! Avesta Vourukasha (the Caspian). This 
92, I. 19. sea i s supplied with water by 1000 subter- 

ranean streamlets (surakh-i t&l-i zarrin, lit. holes of golden 
pond t&l) ; 330 of these streamlets or canals or channels 
(navdan) are as broad as to permit a horseman to 
pass; 333 would permit a standing man 1 and 333 a 
goat to pass. These channels are connected with the 
Elbourz mountain. The Yazata Ardvisura Anahita, 
Has a spiritual hand in bringing about this revolution 
of water from Heaven (asman). Were it not for this, the 
great sea which produces clouds and rain, would be dry 
within three or four years. The above revolution of 
water keeps its water at the same level. The Elbourz 
(i.e., the mountains) and the sea are round (gard & gard, 
p. 93, 1. 11) the whole world. The water that flows from 
the Elbourz is like mercury (sim-&b). The water at first 
falls hot into hell so that its (hell’s) palidi is washed away 
and cleaned by if. The water then passes to a place where 
there is an ass 2 with three feet (khar so pai) called khar-i- 
talata. The sight of this khar-i tal&ta, falling upon the 
Hot dirty water from hell, purifies it. It then goes into 
all the seas of the world. The water of the above seas 
advances and recedes twice a day. That is due to the heat 
of the Sun (saqr, 1. 19). One of the above-mentioned 

1 On the authority of Bahman Punjiyeh. Here the word is cow. 

2 This three-legged ass is referred to in the Bundehesh XIX 

1-12. Vide V, p^. 67 et seq. Vide my Gujarati translation 

of .he Bundehesh, pp. 77 et seq . It is an allegorical account of a 
natural phenomenon. 
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channels is from Mount Saokant. Wind carries away 
water produced by its connection with the heavens and 
spread it over the whole world. That water is called 
moisture or dew (nam, p. 94, 1. 1). 

In the above Yourukasha sea, God has created the Tree 
of Horn and for the protection of that tree created a great 
fish called Khar-mahi, which is the largest of fishes (p. 94, 
1.4). This fish protects the tree from asses and camels 
which Ahriman has created and set upon for eating away 
the tree. All the fish get conceived (hamald&r) at the shout 
(b&pg) of this great fish. The grubs of that kind of fish, 
which are the creation of Ahriman, and of the type of the 
above ass and came], get their grubs destroyed by the shout 
of this fish. 

Here some verses, declared as coming from the Mino-i 
kharad, repeat with some modification the above account of 
the Khar-i talata and Khar-i m&hi. Then, referring to what 
is called ma’ami-idoa lT*'), some account of birds 
amru and cham?'u is given and it is added that (p. 95, 1. 1) : 

J&j y * 

\j £+> J>\ £ j* i3. 3 j 

pL> jT 3 pLL o' y y 

O' y i uv*' ^ fcj* c 5 ^- p 5 * 7 

j y ' j j 3 tt 

***2 tri^ ^y^jy 3' y. i i' uvT £y* J*? $ 
*aiU o'-At y) O'** j* f** 0^*3'^ 'iJ* j > p 3 ** C^* 7 
« \uUj o:*3 j pUr o^3 y y) O'** 

All this mention of clouds and wind and rain and of 
mountains and seas etc. shows, that the above long narration 
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from the beginning of the story of Mt. Elbourz is a figure 
tive or mythological description of the meteorological and 
physio-geographical phenomena, connected with the atmo*. 
spheric vapour of the earth. 

After this digression,— not a disconnected digression 
but an appropriate digression— we come back to the great 
subject of Nam again, which is resumed with the subject 
of walking with uncovered feet, which is bad from the point 
of health, as there are chances of your coming into contact 
with Nasa. 

When one walks bare-footed, he commits for every step 
24 Walking (g&m)? a tan&fur sin upto three steps. 
bare-foote<l is a siu, When he takes a fourth step, the sin is 
P* 95, 7 * tancwivi. The above sins apply even if 

one foot has a shoe and the other not. These sins apply 
both to men and women, but in the case of a menstruous 
woman it is greater. In that case, even the Aspandarmad 
Ameshaspand feels shy (larzad). The sin of walking bare- 
footed 1 is called aemuk dv&rashni 1. This sin 

is like that of feeding a person who is propitiating (yazashn) 
t&rij 2 and zfrrij devs . For the first step that a man walks 
bare- footed, the milk of 100 cows and sheep and camels, 
gets diminished (be-kabad). For the second step, the milk of 
200 quadrupeds gets diminished ; for the 3rd step that of 300 
cows and sheep, and for the fourth step that of all the cows 
and sheep and quadrupeds of all the seven continents 
(keshvar) of the world get diminished (p. 95, tl. 19). 

A priest (herbad) can walk bare-footed on a carpet 
(farsh) of cloth or linen, or silk or leather It is 

said, on the authority of the 44th chapter of the Sad- 

1 Here the reference is to the nakedness of one foot. In 
• aemuk *, * ae , means * one 9 and ‘muq’ is boot. 

% These divs are* the Tairich and Zairich of the Bundeheafy, 
Chap. 87* Vidt my Gujarati translation of the Bundehesh, pp. 8-9. 
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dar Nasr 1 , that the sin of walking bare-footed is called 
kashadeh-dvarashni, i.e., open or uncovered walking 
(p. 96, 11. 1-3). 

Our Riv&yat now enters into that branch of the large 
. subject of Nasa, which refers to the pro- 
min, i.e., religious tection of the Earth from the Nasa . We 
ptdS l? 5 . Earth * said above, that Nasa , has to be kept away, 
as far as possible, from the four ancient 
elements, Fire, Water, Earth and Air. We have dealt with 
the first two elements Fire and Water. Now we come 
to the third and the fourth (p. 96, 1. 5) referring to 
it as parhiz-i-zamin. The Riv&yat of Kama Bohra 
at first tells us what is meant by the parhiz-i zamin. It 

speaks of it as *&3 or Ofj j rtJ.J 3 , ie., to look 

over and take care of zamin, i.e., Earth, so that nasa 
and murdar and palidi may not be concealed or buried 
under earth. If one buries nasa in the ground, Asfan- 
darmad Ameshasfand is pained, as much as one, when he 
is poisonously bitten by a scorpion or serpent, because 
God has entrusted everything to a Firashta (angel) or 
Ameshaspand who takes care of it. So, the earth is entrusted 
to Aspandarmad. Such nastl , palidi or murdar shall be 
deposited in a place over which men do not pass and where 
there is no cultivation, e.g on a mountain or a desert. 
The same injunction is repeated on the authority of the 
33rd chapter of the Sad-dar Nasr 2 , with this little addition 
that the snake or scorpion is mentioned as biting under 

1 Vide S.B.E , Vol. XXIV, Sad-dar, chap. 44. Vide Bomanji 

N. Dhabhar’s Sad-dar Nasr, chap. 44, p. 34. Vide Dastur Dr. 
Jamaspji’a Gujarati Sad-dar i Behar-i-Tavil ct°0d), chap. 48, 

p. 247. 

2 West, S.B.E., Vol. 24, chap. 33. Ervad B. N. Dhabhar's Sad- 
dar Nasr, chap. 33, p. 36. Dastur Jamaspji’s Sad-dar-i Behar-i 
Tavil, chap. 37, p. 203. 
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a sleeping suit (jame-i khwab) 1 . 

Then, the Spirit of Wisdom (Mino-i-kherad) 2 is repre- 
ss Happy and sented as declaring the following 12 kinds 
Unhappy Grounds. 0 f gro und happy:— 

1. One on which a righteous man has his house (man). 

2. One with a house (man) of an Atash-Behram on it. 

3. One with flocks of cattle and sheep. 

4. One which is turned fertile (ab&d&n) from a state of 
sterility (vairan). 

5. One from which the holes of Jcharfastars are removed. 

6. One on which Yazashna and Myazd in honour of God 
are performed. 

7. One belonging to the An-air&n (jud-dins) which is 
rendered fertile (ab&d&n) by the Behedins. 

8. One which is made to pass from the ownership (khistii) 
of bad persons (badan) into that of the good (behan). 

8. One the products of which are given to the Beh&n. 

10. One on which they recite Setayash and Afringans. 

11. One on which they daily recite the Yazashna. 

12. One on which a righteous man is born (z&yad). 

On the authority of the Sad-dar Rundehesh 8 , a list 4 is 

1 BU (f, 191b *1. 10) adds, in the midst of this matter, some 
verses, on the authority of the 48th chapter of the Sad-dar Nasr, on 
the subject of barefootedness. This iB misplaced. It might have gone 
in a little above. 

2 Vide Minokherad, chap. V, West S.B.E., Vol. XXIV, pp. 17-28. 
For the Pazend text of the Minokherad, vide West's 14 The 'Book of 
“the Mainyd-i Khard’* (1871), p, 14. For the Sanskrit text, vide ibid . 
p. 74, For the Pahlavi text, vide Dastur Dr. Darab P. Sanjana’s 
Fahlavi Dina-i Mainyu-i Khrat, p. 17. Vide Ervad Tehmuraa Dinshaw 
Anklesaria’s Pahlavi, Pazend and Sanskrit texts ofi the Danak-u 
Mainy6-i Khard with my Introduction, p. 38. 

3 Sad-dar Bundehesh, chap. 77. Ervad B. N. Dhabhar's Sad- 
dar Nasr va Sad-dar Bunflehesh, (1909), pp. 147-48. 

4 In BU (f. 192a, 1. 1), the order of these two lists is inverted. 
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given as follows 

1. One on which a good and pious man builds his House 
and spreads prosperity. 

2. One on which a good (mastur) and pious woman, givet 
birth to, and nourishes, children. 

3. One on which they plant trees. 

4. One from which they draw out (birffn kfinand or dig 
out) 1 holes of snakes, scorpions, rats, chanandgano 2 and 
kharfastars and drive them out. 

5. One on which men, animals and other creations of God 
are born and nourished. 

The same subject is treated in verse on the authority of 
Bahman Punjiyeh as a conversation between God and Zoro- 
aster. The orders differ a little from both the above lists. 
Here is an instance of how ceremonial and rites and be- 
liefs grow in time. The original in the Vendidad (III, 1-20) 
spoke of 5 places feeling happy. The Minokherad made the 
number 10. Then the present RivAyat, though it mentions 
the authority of the Minokherad, raises the number^ to 12. 

BU (f. 192a) does not give these lines but gives a num- 
ber of verses as composed by Darab HormazdyAr himself. 
We learn from this, that Darab Hormazdyar composed 
these verses (24 couplets) from the contents of the 
Minokherad. Then follow some 18 couplets on the same 
subject composed by him from the context of the chapters 
of Vendidad. 

Then follows (p. 97, 1. 14) a list in verses of a list of 
lands which feel unhappy (nA-khush) or displeased (nA- 
sh&d) or oppressed (darsitam), or pashomand 3 or zehro - 

1 BIT has *• dig out. ' f 

2 “ a hors© that travels slowly ; an idle lazy fellow 
(Steingass). The words seem to have been meant for snail-like reptiles. 

S For bishomand-tar, wherein bish (A vesta tba6sha) is pain, 
sorrow. Bish is the ** name of a poisonous plant resembling ginger n> 
(Steingass). 
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mandtar 

1. One where lies the door (dar) of Hell, which is frequen- 
ted by dadan 2 and divan. 

2. Burial-grounds, where rest palidi and hehr and nasct 3 . 

8. One where stands a dakhma and the place of the dead,, 

which will continue as polluted or unholy (vadyab) till 
the Rist&khiz. 

4. One where live ferocious animals like wolves, lions and 
tigers and poisonous kharastars (for kharfastars) like 
serpents and alligators (nahang.) 

5. One where people die and all sit and weep and lament 
(sugw&ri kunand, p. 98, 1. 1). 

BU (f. 192b. 2) here gives another set of 28 couplets 
composed by Daran on the authority of the Minokherad. 
Then we find in our text another list of unhappy lands, 
given on the authority of the Minokherad from Kama 
Bohrah Riv&yat. It runs as follows: (p. 98, 1. 4.) 

1. The ground on which lives a menstruous woman. 

2. One on which lives a shahi 4 Daruj, i.e., a bad lusty 
woman; 

3. One where live the kharvastars (noxious insects). 

1 poisonous. 

2 Dad&n ** useless, unprofitable (Steingass). Parsees speak of a 

bad kind of woman, of tbe type of witches, as dadd (££l). Perhaps thi»‘ 
is the same word as above ‘ dadan ». 1 Divan ’ may be male and 

* dadan ’ female ones. 

3 BU gives (f. 162b, 1. 14) another version. As to the word 

which our text and MU gives as hajr I think the word is 

miswritten for hehr jj* . The msd of the living is spoken of 
m tohr nasd . We do not find in Persian or Arabic, the word hajr 
in the sense of nasd. # 

4 shahi = wishful, lustful, of. Arabic (S shahwi “a las** 
civiou? woman * 9 (Steingass). 
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-4. One on which live the wicked minded (akhan) 1 who are 
dardmad 2 . 

5. One on which live unworthy 3 person (na-s&zag&n). 

-6. One on which live abominable noxious creatures (kharas- 
taran, for kharfastaran). 4 

7- One which passes from the possession of the virtuous 
to that of the wicked. 

8, One on which there is the oppression 5 (av&runi) of the 
bad persons. 

9. One on which there is calamity (auzand) over innocent 
persons. 

10. One where they practise magic. 

Then follow (p. 98, 1* 8) a third list on the authority 
of the Sad-dar Bandhush 6 (Bundehesh) of five melancholy 
(dazam) troubles of land 

1. One on which come evil, irreligious, murderous (qatal) 
persons who do evil. 

2. One on which they conceal deadly filth (palidi murd&r 
va nas&). 

3. One on which they bring and keep slaves (bandeh) 
and servants (parastar) and keep them in bondage 
(bandgi). 

4. One on which live kharfastars, weak persons (jamand). 7 

1 Cf. Ar. * akh ’ filth, dirt. It is Pahl. * aka 7 bad as in Akoman* 

4 aka* in head ache. 

2 It seems to be miswritten for darvand. 

3 P. 4 saz worthy ; ‘ nti-s^z,’ unworthy. 

4 ‘karih’, abominable, detestable. 

5 Pahl. av&rflni, wickedness. 

6 Vide chap. 77, ss. 12-17 of the Text of the Sad-dar (Naaf 
and) Bundehesh by Ervad B. N. Dhabhar, p, 140. 

7 The meaning of the word is doubtful. X** means “ slow, 
languid ” (Bfceingass). 
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5. One on which they extirpate trees and vegetation 
(shahr va nabAt) that may have grown there, before 
they come to maturity. 


About one passing water (Ab-tAkhtan kardun), tradi* 
Aiy m _ _ ( tion (hadis) says, that every time you 

27. To pass Urine. 47 

Its Baj or Recital, make water, you commit a tanAvari sin, 

p. 98, 1. 13. unless you do so according to the proper 

injunction for the purpose. The fixed place for the pur- 
pose is called Hajat-gAh, ie the place for the necessary 
purpose. The proper injunctions are the following: 


A man wishing to go at the hajat-gAh (a) must stop 
at the distance of 3 steps from it and ( b ) recite an Yatha - 
Ahii-vairyo. (c) Then, he may answer the call of nature, 
but speak nothing during the process. ( d ) Finishing the 
process and coming out of the hajat-gah, he shall recite 

3 Ashem vohus , 2 humatanams , 3 hukhshathrotemas r 

4 Yatha Ahu vairyos , Ahanem vairim upto Yertghe hat&m 

and last another Ashem vohu. This forms what is known 
or spoken as PishAb ni bAj 0*.e., BAj of pishab or 

urine). If he observes this injunction, this act, instead of 
becoming a tan&yari sin, becomes a tanafahri act of right- 
eousness, each worth 1200 dirams. The words of a man 
who always observes this rule, are accepted and liked by 
kings and great men. 

Further observances about the call of Nature are the 
following : 

(a) Not to pass urine in a standing position but in a 
sitting position. If not that is a tanafari sin. 

0>) He must take care that the stream of the water, that 
he ejects shall not run more than the length of a foot 
extending from ’the heel (pAshta) toHhe top of his toe. 
If it runs longer, the sin for every drop beyond the 
above limit is a tranAfar. 
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In BU, we find the above subject repeated in a few 
verses which seem to be the composition of Darab Hormaz- 
dy&r himself. 

According to the present practice, the first Yatha Ahft 
vairyfi, is to be preceded by the words “ Gunah shekastl 
sad hazar bad, i.e., “ May the sin (of polluting the ground) 
be broken one hundred thousand times.” The Humatan&m 
prayer formula is taken from Yasna XXXV, 2: and the 
Hukhshathrotemfi, from Yasna XXXV, 5; and the Ahunem 
VairJm from Yasna XVIII and XXVII. 


Our Riv&yat does not speak of another observance 


58. The u'l® of 

kharu. 


referred to by the Gujarati Rivftyat 
which is still practised. It is what is now 
spoken of as kharu Jcardan C°t3.‘ H3'). 


It is a practice observed even now by the Mahomedans 


also. This word kharu is perhaps Arabic kharu (jj~) 


which means “ excrements”. The word then seems 


to mean “the substance required to clean the bodily 
parts after excrements.” The person practising 
it dries the portions excreting the excrements. The 
substance used for the purpose is the clod of soil 
one sees in the fields. Fire-temples' were, and even 
now are, usually provided with a cart load of these 
clods of earth for the use of the officiating priests. At 
times, such clods are prepared in round oval forms in the 
compounds of the temples from ordinary ground soil and 
water. In the Barashnum purification, during the ritual 
of 10 days which follows the purification itself, the use of 
water is prohibited. So, those who go through this purifica- 
tion, use these clods of soil in place of paper for sanitary 
purposes. 
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DAK HH A, OE THE TOWEE OF SILENCE* WHERE 

THE NASA, OE THE DEAD BODY OF A MAN, 

IS DISPOSED OF (*. 39). 

DAKHMA (TOWER OF SILENCE?. 

Then follows the subject of the Dakhma, which* play® 
a prominent part in the question of the “ Parhiz.x-zamiE ,F . 
In fact, it is said, that the very custom of exposure to thm 
sun is intended for the parhiz of the earth, i.e., for pie* 
venting the nasa from coming into contact with ground 
(p. 99, 1. 6). 

At the place, where they build a Dakhma, the whole 
_ place, must be vacant (tahi) and must 

1. Th© Ceremony . , _ A . , 

for Laying th© be far away from population Ub&dij and 

l)°» k d “m°a °i f .ow cultivation (kuht-zAri). Then they may 

knowa as the mark out the dimension (miqdar) of 

Tana, p. 9tt. _ , „ . „ _ . 

ground wanted for the purpose of fixing 

nails (mikh) in the four corners. Then the process of 

laying the foundation of the Dakhmft is described. 1 

At first the B&j of Sarosh must be taken. Then to pass 
a cotton string (^ 2 ) three times round the four nails. 
The inside of the Tower should be of stone and lime. The^, 
floor of the Tower must be so made as to be a little separate 

1 For the present Tank Or Foundation ceremony of the Dakhma, 
my paper on “ The Consecration Ceremonies among the Parsees * 

(Journal of the Ant tiro pological Society of Bombay, Vol XT, 
pp. 530-36 Vi Ip my “ Religious Ceremonies and Custom# of Ifa* 
Parsis,’’ p* 245-49). 

2 The word tan&fi is Arabic, meaning expelling, pursuing. So* it 
seems to mean a thin string (flR) drawn out from cotton* Tbit ritual 
of passing the cotton ’string round the nails when lay lag tha 
f annotation of a Tower of Siloaoe is now know# aft tao& purv$ 

i,e. t to spread out the cotton string. 
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from the ground (-^t Ur ^*3 3) , so that the dead 
body (nas&) placed on it may not touch the ground. 
The wall of the Tower also must be made of stone and 
lime. If these are not available, bricks and clay can do. 
On completion, a Vendidad in honour of Sarosh may be 
recited 1 in the astodan , the central well of the Tower 
where the bones are collected. The door of the Tower 
must be of iron or stone. Four B&js— *in honour of (1) 

. Saroash, (2) Dad&r Hormazd, (3) Asfand&rmad and (4) Ard&- 
farosh— must be recited over the above enclosed ground 
before building the Tower. Besides the above said (p. 99, 1. 3), 
4 big nails (mikh), 36 of the middle size and 260 of lower 
size are required for marking the limit of the ground to be 
occupied by the Tower. As to the string to be taken round 
the pegs or nails, a string (t&r) of 100 twines (rasiman) may 
be woven into one. This string must pass round the tower 
three times. One Yath& Ahu Vairyo is to be recited while 
fixing each nail. The foundation is to be laid on these nails 
and twines. On the completion of the Tower, three Vcndi- 
dads in honour of Sarosh shall be recited. Then, with the 
recital of 100 Ashem Vohus and 200 Yath& Ahu Vairyos, 300 
stones shall be thrown. 2 Then follow a statement (p. 100, 
1. 2) about a shaky takhto ^ S c*;) which is not 

intelligible. It seems to mean that everything must be 

1 The phrase is “ nasishtan-i Vendidad t.e., the seating of the 

Vendidad. This is perhaps because the Zaoti or officiating priest 
has to sit down on a Khan (a slab of stone) for all the time — about 7 
hours — during which the Vendidad is recited. The modern Gujarati 
phraseology comes from this. 

2 This was a relic of the old custom of counting. Cf. the use of 
aangrizeh in the Vendidad. Vide my paper on “ Rosaries (Journal 
of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. X, p. 156. Vide my 
“Anthropological Papers,” Part II, p. 108. Vide my papers on “ Sang- 
rizeh (pebbles) in a Parses Ritual ’* in the Sir J. J, Madressa Jubilee 
Volume, pp. 398*407. 
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strong. The stone of the urvty (le.> the place of performing 
the Yasna, Vendidad etc.) may be at the bottom 1 of the 
central well. The word Takhte has among several 
meanings that of “ a table upon which dead bodies are 
stretched and washed before internment, a bier.” 

We read: 

‘‘H ] 3 ^ ^ \ C .- y JlC>» ^ 

(p. 100, 11. 2-3) ^ 

I do not clearly understand this part of the ritual which is 
not observed in the present pi'actice. The technical phraseo- 
logy also is not intelligible. As to the takhta ki mijumbad, 

1. e.y “the platform which moves,” may refer to the 
hindhola (4&UU), the stone slab or platform, on which the 
zoti sits and officiates, and which is believed to have been so 
called, because the priest while reciting the prayer moves 
($€1^’) forward and backward. The “ sang-i urvis-i atash” 
seems to be the stone slab on which the censer stands. 

The Tower must be round (mudavwar) not square 

2. The shape of ( cil eh&r kushe)* Its door must face the 

the Dakhma. east (mashraq). The copyist of the 
Materials for Cons- A , , . 

traction, etc. p. lithographed text has here omitted by 

100 » *• 6 ‘ » mistake to copy about four lines 

from the original MU. This omitted portion says, 

that the foundation of the well of the Tower must be 

5b gaz. Then the well may be 3 b gaz. Over that 

again there shall be an extra height of 2 gaz. All parts 

of the work must be of stone and chunam (sang va gach). 

If a new Tower is to be built, water can be used in 

the construction, but when an old one is being repaired 

(x;Jf that must be done with padyab' 1 

1 ‘ Tak 9 means the bottom of the well. 

2 It seems that b£ * padyab * ia meant nirang or gaomez, ue* p 
cow’s urine, which is, at times, used in a kind of padyab. 
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.and observing paiwand and sagdid. A proper outlet must 
be provided in the Tower so that the water may run out. It 
may ran out and seek its own level anywhere (O^, 1 p. 100, 
]. 1) without going into the middle well (mi&n). 


There a reference is given to the letter sent from 
Kerman in Persia in the name of Kuver f iee Nanabhoy. 
Therein the 3rd chapter of the Vendidad is referred to to 
say that the Tower should be away from habitation, etc. 

The omitted portion further says that the first body to 

be "placed in a Tower should be that of a 
3. The first body . . 

•to be placed in a righteous, pious man (ash6) and lmmedi- 

new dakhma, must a tely when he dies his legs must be 
be that of a pious J ® wv 

man or priest, brought together or folded (gird kardan) 2 * * * . 

■folded* 6 * * *° b * ^ is re P° rte( i 011 the authority of Kaus 
Mahyftr that the first dead body to be 
deposited in a new Tower should be that of a high priest 
(Mobadan Mobad), who has never committed any fault 
(guneh, p. 100, 1. 9). 


Then follows a number of verses, taken from the Riv&- 

4. Conversation yat of Bahman Punjiyeh, containing a 

Mazda *and ^!or o- conversation between Abura Mazda (0 |^ 

a » t er about the the Knower of Secrets ) and Zoroaster 
Dakhma. p. 101. ^ . , ,. , „ , . _ _ . 

ou the subject of the Dakhma: 


Zoroaster asks : When and how shall they build a Tower 
when there is no mountain close by on which it can be 
safely built? 


1 Haun, quiet, tranquillity. 

% At one irae, there was a depute among the Parsn, as to, 

whether the legi of the corpse ghould be folded, or kept in a stretched 

position at full length. At present, the clergy keep the feet full- 

etretched and the laity folded. The clergy of'the Kadmi sect keep the 

feet folded. This passage, given on the authority of the Riv*yat of 

Kamdin Sbapur, enjoins folded legs (MU f. 78a, 1. 3), 
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Ah ura Mazda replies: Anew (jadfd) Dakhma may be 
•built on a clear bright place (anir) 1 , which is not damp 
Ubd&n, lit. holding water, 1. 18), where there should be 
» no running water (ab-i ravAn), which is a desert, i.e., plain 
without water (dasht), and which is without trees and not 
frequented by cattle (saturAn) or men. People may bring 
stone there. They shall build it round (gird) with stone 
and lime (gach). They shall encircle the hidden (i.e., the 
lower) part which forms the foundation under the surface 
with a chain (zanjir) all round. When the Dakhma is built 
up to the top, they shall recite there Sarosh Yasht (i.e., Yacna) 
and the Vendidad for three nights. This recital will keep 
away the demons ( div va daruj ) from that place. When 
they carry a corpse (nasA) therein two persons shall do so, 
putting on clean clothes (jatna-i p&k) and reciting Sarosh 
baj (v& 3 *i Sarush). They must have a dog with them (p. 102, 
.1. 4). Then, there must be a fire at the place about 3 hundred 
(f 8T) steps from the dakhma. The water which I have 
created must also be far from it by three hundred (ffl 
steps. Barsam, Horn, and such other religious requisites 
also should bo far from the Dakhma. Holy persons most 
.remain at least 30 steps (gam) 2 from it (p. 102, 1. 7). 


Then follow a few more verse3 as conversation between 


5. Conversation 
between Ahura 
Mazda and Zoroas- 
ter about rain-wa- 
ter falling in a 
Dakhma. p. 102. 


Ahura Mazda and Zoroaster on the sub- 
jecl of keeping away water from nas& 
(parhikhtati-i &b az nasA, p. 102, 1. 7). 
Zoroaster at first apologizes before God, 
for being a little embarrassed 


1 jJl anyar. Arabic meaning “ more or most clear ; more or 
most bright, luminous '» (Steingass). 

% Vide my fcftrflSll (The Ancient Iranians) pp. 93-95 for 

all Avesta Pahlavi standards of measure and length. One q&m is equal * 
to 3 pAlha (feet). A p&dha is equal to 10£ inches. So, one gdm i» 
^qual to about 2 feet*7J inches. 
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for rudeness (gustakhi) if any, in asking a question (1 .8^ 
0^/ j* an< ^ ^ en a sks: “You have told us* 

not to carry nas& to running water. If one does so, he is 
tormented in Hell. 0 God ! pardon me if I ask : How is it 
that you yourself with your own hand (ba dast i khud) 
pour running water and that again unprofitably (i.e. 9 use- 
lessly, ba hadr 1 ) in the Dakhma where there are bones of 
the dead which form rimani , when you say to the people 
* do not pour water over nasa’f” 

Ahura Mazda replied to Zoroaster, referring to him, as 
one better than the archangel Bahman (behtar az Bahman) : 

“ I pour water over the Dakhma in order that it may be 
cleaned (shavad pAk). No sooner I pour water there, the 
rimani (pollution) gets away from there. (Similarly) 

I have created the water of the sea (Ab-i zareh), so that it 
may go running round the whole world and spread joy 
among all men. If I were not to pour water as rain over 
the Dakhmas nobody could remain in his city or country;" 
the righteous would get no food ; the field-cows ( gav-i varba) 
would get no grass (*alf) and all the animals would be 
destroyed ( gardad talaf). So, all my creatures, whether 
large or small, great or less, bold or impudent ( gord 
va setorg ), wild or tame (zakan va rame) be destroyed. 
Similarly, I scatter all round, the water of the sea so that 
mankind may be happy.’ ’ Ahura Mazda then again 
pressed Zoroaster to tell mankind that they must keep nasA 
at least 300 steps away from water and fire. 


Then follows the question of the laity of Samarkand 
Temporary to Dastur Azar Farrokhzad, on the sub- 

BoTybtloreanew 3 eet of the temporary disposal of a dead 
Dakhma is built, body till a new Dakhma is built. The 
p. 103, 1. 3. reply from the Dastur is to the effect that 


1 jA* hadr or hadar, unprofitable expenditure, useless effort. 
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Abe body of a dead person who had desired to be deposited 
in a new Dakhma that was being built, may temporarily be 
placed on a separate slab of stone in the old Dakhma, and 
then, on the new Dakhma being completed, it may be 
removed with all usual ceremony to the new dakhma 
<p. 103). 

The question is this : There is a Dakhma which is in 
a ruined condition ( pargandeh , and its bottom or in n er 
part ( tah ) is not of stones. If, till the time (aivan 1 ) when a 
new Tower whose foundation is already laid, is completed, 
somebody 

(I do not clearly understand what follows. The sense is 
apparent but not the literal meaning.) The sentence 
runs thus: 

if' 

uXaI > 

This may mean : “ If one put to a distance that he may (bid) 4 
self-helping 5 but (in the meantime) dies (vadiran bid or 
buvad), where shall (his body) be placed t” The reply of 
Dastur Azar Farrokhzad is: “If, till the time that the 

A 

new Dakhma & not wholly finished ( -u*» 1 •jl* 

p. 103, 1. 4) somebody dies, he may be placed in a corner in 
an old Dakhma the bottom of which is of stone. The body 
(nas&) may then be placed on it in its usual way. Then, when 

1 Arab, j \ y\ (pi. of an) times- 
% Angidan or Angikhtan, to put to ft distance. 

3 Gurazidan, to help. 4 For buwad or baehad. 

5 i.e., He may build a Tower for himself. 

6 The word as written is |. jt seems that the sign * here f» 

to denote, that the letter being wrongly written is to be struck 
off. Otherwise, the word would have no meaning. If we take this * 

•sign for a' - ' * mad ’ and read th6 word as *jT * gra% it means 14 root o* 
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the new Dakhma is completed, if that Behedin leader has 
kept has been) a virtuous (par&rin) 1 man.” The reply 
further says (p. 103, 1. 6) that, that was the custom with 
our forefathers and heroes and kings of olden times (niyfi- 
g&n-i ma va pehlvan&n va padshah&n). Religious affairs 
should be done with good advantage (beh-sudi). But in the 
above permitted case also, if it has rained on the body (bar 
u varan varandeh), then the body should never be removed 
to the new tower. If the body has become impure (x 4 *j, jf 
avizehmand from a 44 not 9> and viz or vizeh “ pure then 
it cannot be removed. What is meant is, that when the body 
is temporarily placed in the old Tower, it must be placed in 
a corner on a separate slab and covered over for the time 
being to keep ol’f rain water falling over it. 

The date of this correspondence is not given. Again, 
7. Paraees a t ^ ^ oes not a PP ear > whether the question 

Samarkand in or arose independently at Samarkand, 
about 1668 A.C. ’ , _ 

from an actual case of the land mentioned 

here, or it arose from the question sent from Surat as will 

be mentioned below. This portion seems to have been 

taken from the Rivayat of Bahman Punjiyek, according to 

which, the case at Surat happened in about 1037 A.Y. or 

lower part (of the teeth) ” (Steingass) ; and in that case, we may take 
the word in the sense of •* bun ’* which we read in the question, and 
take the meaning to be ** if the foundation is not finished.” I like 
however to take it, that the * alif * is written by mistake and cancelled 
and the word is * rah’, in the sense of “ whole or total ” (Stein- 
gass). The meaning then would be “ If the Dakhma is not wholly 
finished.' But, when the word occurs again a little lower down (p. 103, 

1. 5J it occurs as J l ‘ ar ’ without the final he 4 , We read: 

Here, perhaps, we may take the word (from * awardan ' to bring) in the 
sense of “ bringing.” With the preceding word ‘ nao it may be taken 
in the sense of 4 taj&r ' i.e., ready. 

1 * 3 the Persian form of Pahl. frarftn, right*, 

honest, excellent (Viraf-naraeh IV, 35). 
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1668 A.C. Even, if we take it, that the question arose inde- 
pendently among the Zoroastrians of Samarkand, it must 
not have been of very old date. In that case, we may take it 
that, as late as the 16th or 17th century, there was a popula- 
tion of some Zoroastrians at Samarkand. We learn from 
the Pahlavi Shatr6iha-i Airan, 1 that Samarkand was, at one 
time, a great centre of Zoroastrianism, and that there was 
a great Fire-temple (Atash Behram) there with a great 
library, which library I think was that of Sapigan or 
Shaspigan, one of the two great libraries of ancient Iran, 2 ' 
Ebn Haukal (902-961 A.C.), while speaking of Samarkand,, 
says that, in his time, there were some fire-temples there* 
He says : “ For many legacies and gifts have been appro- 
priated to the buildings about this fountain 
which are in the charge of Ouebres (or Fire-worshippers) 
who watch winter and summer.” 3 It seems that this 
Zoroastrian population there may have continued, though 
much thinned, upto the 16th century. 

The same matter about the holy (sharifa) Dakhma is 

8. Another case then referred to on the authority of a 

of Temporary Dis- letter from Kerman in the matter of 
posal. p. 103. The 

case of Nanabhai Nanabhai Punjieh, 4 who is spoken of as 
Panjieh of Surat. ^ holy-souled, paradise-lodged, and of the 
heavenly threshold, and who had commenced, in his life- 
time, a Dakhma, but, not depending much on his life (bar 
‘urar i’atimad ne bude), died, before it was completed. 

1 Vide my Transliteration and Translation with Notes in my 
41 Aiyadgar-i Zariran, Shatr6iha-i-Airan va Afdya va 8ahigeh*i Septan, 5 * 
pp. 52-55. 

t Vide my paper on “ The Cities of Iran ’’ before the B.B.R.A.S. 
(VoUXX, No. 54). Vide my above book, pp. 133-36. 

3 Ebn Hakal's Oriental Geography, by Ouiley, p. 253. 

4 For the genealogy of this personage, vide my “A Few 
Events in the Early History of the Parsees,’’ pp. 75-76, note 3, He' 
is an ancestor of the present Modi family of Surat. 
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He had enjoined in his life that, when the Dakbma wai 
completed, his body and nasa (kalbud va nasa) may be 
carried to the honoured (muazma) Dakhma. Some Dae* 
turs and other wise men (buzorgan) consulted among 
themselves and got the body placed in the old Dakhma 
for the time being, with stone (slabs) under and over (zira 
va b&U) the body, and then, on the completion of the. new 
Dakhma two months after, removed it there. Some object- 
ed to this procedure as being against religion (khalaf-i 
Din). The Dasturs of Kerman, having been appealed to in 
the matter, decided as follows on the authority of Kitab-i 
zand and Kitab-i bchi: 

44 When the Nasa is placed on a stone slab with a stone 
above also (zira va b&la) on a piece of ground which is 
clean (pak) and which does not contain the nas& of some- 
body else, then two persons tbeh-din) may carry to the 
new Dakhma the body after reciting the baj in Avesta, 
and after observing the sag-did and the paiicand ; and 
afterwards the two carriers may be purified by a Yaoz- 
dathregar Dastur with Bareshnum and Nirang and neh- 
shuveh («.«., retreat of nine nights). We hope, that the soul 
of Nanabhai who was in accord with (or who was a friend 
*=-*•* ^ of, p. 103, 1. 16) the good religion, rests in the 
Garothmati (paradise) of Ahura Mazda, the Ameshaspands 
and the Righteous. It is said in the Avesta and Zend of 
the 19th Chapter of the Vendidad 1 : 

‘Avi 2 gar6 nmanem maethanem Ahurahe Mazdao, 
maethanem Ameshanam 3 Spentanam, maethanem anyae- 
sham ashonam. ) The meaning of this is this : “ In the Zend 
(commentary) of Jud-div dad (Vendidad), it is said that 
Garosman is the place of Ormazd, the place of Ameshas- 
pand&n, the place of those who are righteous. To Nana- 


1 Vide&n. 

S J£i»wrttten Ameffhn&ro. 


2 It is miswritten as M avai M . 
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%ai, whom God may pardon,,* this road, (i.c., road to 
Garosman) is in front (pish) as tn others.” As quoted 
the sense is not complete. The whole passage (s. 32) 
says : w The souls of the Righteous go before Ahum 
Mazda, before the Ameshaspands, before the gold-made 
throne towards the Paradise which is the mansion (nmana) 
of Ahura Mazda, the mansion of the Ameshaspands, 
the mansion of the righteous.” The inference drawi^ 
from the half-quoted passage is, that, as the late Nanabhai 
was one of the righteous (asho&n), his soul had the privi- 
lege of being, in the mansion of Ahura Mazda and of the, 
Ameshaspentas and so had the privilege of being placed in 
the new Dakhma, We saw above in the reply of Dastur 
Parrokhzad to the laymen of Samarkand, that such a 
removal is justified in the case of those only who are of 
1 par&rin minash ’ (far&run minash), i.e are virtuous. So, 
here, in the case of Nanabhai also, the Dasturs of Kerman 
hoped, that he was virtuous, and, as such, entitled to be, like 
all the righteous (asho&n), in the same mansion as Ahur& 
Mazda and the Ameshaspands, and thus, he was entitled to 
have his body removed from the old Tower to the new. 

We do not see from the reply that the Dasturs of 
Kerman condemned the action of the Surat people in so 
many words, but the inference is that they did condemn 
it. The purport of their reply, taken in connection with * 
the view of Dastur Parrokhzad, is, that it is only in the case 
of the righteous few, of whose righteous life you are sure, 
’the final disposal can be postponed till a new Tower is 
built; and in that case also, what is essential is, that 
for the time being, till the new Tower is built, 
hody must be placed on a slab of stone and covered 
from rain by another slab of stone in a clean (pak) 
place where there are no other corpses. Now, as in the 
-case of Nan&bhaij his body was not placed on a separate 
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clean place away from other nasa or dead bodies, v but 
placed in an old Dakhma, where other dead bodies ^re- 
placed, the inference is, that it was not proper that the body 
was removed to a new Tower. However, they hoped and 
prayed, that that procedure did not come in the way of 
Nanabhai’s spiritual good in the next world. As he was A T 
good righteous man, his soul was in the best of all heavens, 
the garothman where lived Ahura Mazda Himself* ' ‘dftis 
Ameshaspentas and the souls of all the righteous. - 

Then follows a plan of the Tower. The instructions 
9. A Plan of the for the ritual of laying the foundation 
K x p l a n a t ion. ceremony and for constructing and con- 
P‘ 104 - secrating the Tower are given in lines 

written crosswise in the intervening spaces of the plan. To 
enable the reader to read them well, I give these instruc- 
tidns here separately, pointing out, by numerals, the space 
within the p]an where they are written. I take the help of 
the original MU in giving these instructions carefully. 

' I Aj j* J jZj* & ^ 

i-e., The door of the Dakhma shall be made here (f^ing)^ 
towards the East. * ; 

II 4j L 

*•*•» The foundation to be dug from here, in proportion, 
to the circle (or circumference of the Tower). 

III o « SyiZ * • Syf? u*) 

1 £c., On this ground, there shall be a round chabutra- 
or platform. The chabutra may be built three stone-fold 
^ga&g-var). 

I Tfie word chabutreh seems to be the same as chctutarct ,, 

* 4 a raised square place.*’ Here it is used in the sense of a “ raised plat- 
form.^ The Farsees, even now, speak of it as a 1 chotrC.’ 
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iv dfe*S friOu* <y?jo\j. -b' 

>yji\ M> Ojj* 
4 jjj> J s*jj JiJ* OW? J 

OjU* ,y*j J\ j> (_ri ‘WJi'f Ojj 3 <ji^ 

Ju uL*^ 


i,e. t At first they must celebrate on this ground the 
Darun of panj tfi, 1 ( i.e , the B&j over sacred breads with 
five wires (t&r) of Barsam). The first, the Darun of 
Sarosh ; and the second, the Darun of Dadar Auramazd ; 
the third, the Darun of Asfandar Amshaspand, and the* 
fourth Darun of Arda Farohar; and the fifth, the Darun 
of the Seven (haft) Ameshaspands. These Daruns shall be 
consecrated with five wires. Then if they raise the 
structure over this ground, it is proper. 


V j3 fc* tiU cA**3 J* ^ i\ j y** \j 4^^ AS <-->! 

2 j t ^ 3 3 

3 0*3 3 ^ 3 (£3J* 


uX^lAJ j* 

i.e. t (For) the water of the bottom of the Dakhma, 
one shall dig hole in one place in the ground (of the size 
of about) half a gaz 2 and to build it of the proportion 
of two stones. Small pebbles may be thrown in it (i.e.; 
in the conduit of water) and from well (cJiah for chah ) to 

_____ — — — — ■ — jpr 

1 This word td is for P. ** a thin thread ” (Steingass). The* 

priests speak of thig as panch tdynibaj^^ Ctl^H r fl i.e., the Baj 

with 5 wires of Barsam. In saeerdotftl phraseology it is corrupted 
Into p&8t& ni bdj 

2 ** A cubit, a length of 24 finger breadth, or aix hands.*' 
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well the breadth must be of the size of one gaz and there 
shall be no holes (rauzan) in the nails. 


VI i b 4 Sy* ^ i 

\X> »a_j£ OjU-l Jutj*. ajU j* \<S «L* ■£* } 


• y 1 A» <5* <S" L 


A ^ 9CdJl 


> jtiXA 

i.e., Large four single nails for the purpose of fixing 
each on four sides ; and thirty six nails of middle size 
which are to be struck in the foundation (by which) the 
boundary or the circumference of the Tower (may be 
marked). 

Large four (4) single nails 2 for the purpose of fixing 
(each) on four sides ; and thirty-six 3 nails of middle size 
(mianah) which are to be affixed in the foundation. The 
marks (isharat) of these are pointed out (in this plan) 
and two hundred and sixty 4 single ones as shall be seen 
as shown in marks in this (plan). 


Coming to the third inner circle of the plan, we read 
the two following statements : 


VII a'J ^ *■> i>*3 

i.e , This ground is that for the wall of the inner part 
(*")of the Daklima. But this ground is included in the 
chabutrah. 

1 * Ta ’ single, unit. A Gujarati Riv&yat takes this in the sense 
of 4 nails out of one maund of iron, i.e., each nail one-fourth of a 
&aund in weight. 

2 The place of these four big nails is at the farthest end of the 
two diametrical cross lines. 

3 The positions of the thirty-six nails are marked in the plan by 
figures. 

4 The positions of the 260 small nails are pointed out by the 
comma like figures on the two crossing lines. 
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VIII A * l i <Sy* w> £r* 

i.e., For fixing the four nails on (each of the four) 
sides the (ground) shall be dug corresponding to (ba 
muwazana) the foundation. 

Then coming to the innermost circle, we read the 
following : 

IX YU 

i 4., This ground is for the bottom of the Dakhma and 
the bottom of the Dakhma shall be constructed in proportion 
to the size of the chabutrah. 

X j! i/ c~*\j & 4.r 

0*3* O j} 

i.e. t The inner part of the Dakhma which is construc- 
ted shall be constructed in size (or proportion) one third 
of the whole Dakhma. 

What is meant to be said seems to be that the size of the 
inner part or well shall be one-third of the size of the 
whole Dakhma. 

Then follow the following questions: 

^ M If a tower is situated in the midst 

10. The Dakhma 

ck^e^by ! 1 p ft 105 ! of a cultivated field ( and if the 
4 * water enters into the measured space 

(paem&na) of the Tower, should the cultivation be 
permitted or not? The reply is: If the moisture (nam) 
from the field does not reach the nas&, then persons 
who have turned Jews (muhud) may be permitted to 
cultivate (p. 105, 1. 4t\ 

This reply is on the authority of the Rivayat of Kama 
Bohreh. The Riyayat of Kaus Kaman also permits *this, 
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but asks one to take care of the ground and water there. 
They must be kept unpolluted by nasa and hajri 

If there is an old astod&n 2 (ossuary) over the land of 
11. As t o d & n. an alien (anairan), i.e., a non-Zoroastrian, 
p. 105, 1. 13. and if the alien proprietor refuses to sell 

the field, or to let a wall be built round tbe astod&n, and 
if the ground of the astodan is under risk of cultivation, 
what is to be done? The reply is: one must appeal to 
■the ruler of the land (0 J j -h l : ■*) and get the 

risk averted. But, if the grievance is not attended to by the 

rulers, it is no sin on your part ( LS il ; J •'*&' X y p. 105, 
1. 19). 

This subject is dealt with on the authority of both, 
the Riv&yat of Kaus Bohra and that of Kaus Kainau. 
As they dealt with questions from India, it seems, that the 
Indian Parsees also followed the old Iranian custom of 
providing astodftns, till about 300 years ago. It seems that 
the custom of having a rough process of astod&ns, not regu- 
larly built astodans, was prevalent here in India till about 60 
or 70 years ago. Mr. Khurshetji Rustamji'Oama thus wrote 
in 1866 in his Jarthoshti Abhy&s, p. 139 : 

AVtwi dhhR antMtsti <is«i *i3)§i 

1 There is no word as hajri in modern Persian. There is a 
word hajr, which has, among seveial meanings, one of “ leaving, aban- 
doning u (Steiogass). So, it may be taken in the sense of •• excretion 
or refuse* 1 . In a similar passage from Kaus Hainan, we find the word 

<■ hakhu ( yd*, p. 106, 1. 14) That seems to be the proper correct 

word. It is Avestaakhti or Ahiti, Pahl. ahu or akhu P. filth. 

2 For Astodans, vide my paper on •• A- Persian Coffin said to be 
3000 years old etc.” (Journal of the Anthropological Society, Vol, I, 
No. 7, pp- 426-41. Vide my Anthropological Papers, Part I, pp. 7-22 
and pp. 205*306.; 
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wispdt <*fl. Hi^t wotf&wuHi *u<is’9 5 &y»Hi y»u *>{l«i siiHii- 
ilRt lUiiov «h$IKI «uu §>« « tf Ht£l«l jjw^tiSiMi 6Uii*U' 

Sisii 4# *14 Ol'.il*Hi elicit 6ctl Hl=l <l*U? ilui «K- 

$Ml k'ft't 4l44l*ll SIA«U«ti ftcfl cl »H%ia 

i[«W 6<fl »H*l H %ii *oftH 6Hl$i SlA 

ilHini »HI<1& cl 'til «t*A”. 

Mr. Cama further says (ibid. p. 176 note) that the custom 
prevailed in Persia also upto a few years ago. He says : — 

“ Si 4 tm-tt <v^Rcfl«n §3,' %IR«< C IRI =*Hi c (l§‘ 6$j 5 cl^ 

■‘ fomHl SACl^A ^tSdt’ 5 •Hl&hM*, 5llil ViUlSltHi 61441 

Otifft cl SM* H<y$<Ml vital ttfoat tJ.cll.’ **1>*HI vlCicl 6liii 
vtflSuni anyctieU 6*1.” 


The next subject is that of taking care of the nasft in 

12. To take care the inside of the Tower (parhikhtan-i nasa 
of Nasa in the in- , . „ 

side of the Tower, dar sar&deh yam andarun-i dakhmah). 

p 107, • 5 ‘ This ritual is now spoken of as s'Hy" 

Some persons, on the occasion of the death in the 

family, get the ceremony performed. It consists in getting 

a particular ‘ p&vi’ (t.e., the portion marked out for each 

male, female, or child) cleaned beforehand by the Nasasa- 

lars. The ritual* at present is as follows: Two Nasasalars 

put on a clean suit of clothes, perform the leusti padydb, 

recite the Sarosh B&j upto the word A shake in the Kem n& 

Mazda section of the B4j,bold a paiwand between themselves 

and go into the Tower with a bottle of nirang or cow’s 

urine. They then clean the particular pftvi, where the body 

is to be deposited, with nirang. They remove from within 

the Tower all the torn clothes of the bodies previously laid, 

which may be lying there. They then leave the Tower, close 

the gate, finish the B&j, and throw the above torn clothes 

into a pit dug and* prepared for them, where they are 

collected from time to time and destroyed by some acid. 

In modern practice, the dog is not taken into the Tower. 
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The RivAyat enjoins the following:— * 

(#) To perform the Sagdid of the door (dar) of the Tower- 

(6) To perform the Sagdid round all the four sides of 
the Tower. 

(c) To perform the Sagdid within the Tower in all the 
four directions. 

0 d ) Then to clean the nasA in the inside. 

(«) Then the Nasasalar shall come out of the Tower, 
remove his clothes and tear them off and bury them. 
He is then to wash his body with pAdyAb (i.e., with 
tow’s urine and water) and have a fresh suit of clothes. 

(a) All this latter part is to be done by him in the 

Barashnum-g&h. If a person is killed by 
junctions about a tiger or wolf or such wild animal and 

deacb * S p? 107?^l ! 8? tlie body is found a * ter a month and 
recognized, it can be deposited even then 
in the Tower after the proper Sagdid and other usual cere- 
monies. 

(b) The dead body should never be carried to the Tower 
by a 4 kAfar’, i.e., a non-Zoroastrian. If the deceased is 
one’s father or grandfather, the children may carry the 
body, but never non-Zoroastrians. 

(c) If a Nasasalar is within the Tower, and after depo- 
siting the body, blood passes from a wound in the foot or any 
other part of the body, or some dirty matter like that oozes, 
he does not become riman , provided, on coming out, 
he finished the (Sarosh) BAj which he had half-recited before 
entering the Tower'. If this happens when he has come out 
of the Tower, he does not become riman , but he must not 
show rashness (daliri, p. 102, 1. 18) in such matters. If in 
such a case the string of the paewand (paewand rism$n) 
which he held breaks and if he has not finished the BAj and 
has to speak unavoidably out of fatigue (sardar maudagi) 
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or out of the turn of anger ( jj- 5 )* there is no help 
(na-eh&r); and so, he shall not be Uken as riuian (p. 107,* 
1 . 9 ). 

( d ) If the nasasalars and ham&l&n 1 happen to bleed in 
the midst of their work, then they may perform ablution 
(padyAb) with the urine of the cow (gomez-i-g&v), and 
then have a bath. If the wound is large (zi&deh) and 
bleeds for two or three days, then he may be treated like 
an infected person. He shall have a ceremonious bath’ 
and keep himself aloof from others. He shall have a 
separate kusti and shoes (kafsh), i.e., a suit of clothes 
for his meals. He must be so treated until he recovers 
(p. 108,1. 4). 

(e) A nasasalar, when in the Tower, must not speak ; 
if he speaks carelessly or iC his paiwnnd with two 
colleagues breaks or falls from his hand, he becomes riman 

(p. 108, 11. 8-12;. 

( f) If the Nasasalar has b&j in his mouth 2 (1. 12) and 
carries the nas& and suddenly gets fatigued (man deli), then 
he may place the body down on the ground and re^t at 
some distance; Jbut he must neither give up the ‘paiwand' 
nor utter any words. If all this happens unintentionally 
(nA-daneste, 1. 15), he does not become riman ; but if he acted 
, with rashness (daliri) and being careless brought about the 
fatigue etc., he shall be riman (1. 16). 

1 I am not sure of the meaning of theae two words daur dazani . 
dazh means anger or bad temper. 

1 Ham§, carrier. HamAl&n are the carriers, now known a > 

4 khandiaa \ %.e. t those who carry the body on shoulders (khandb, 

2 Da r dahn-i Nasasalar vaj asfc. The modern Gujarati wording 

*>tlV &, i.e., the baj is in the mouth, corresponds to this Per- 
•ian phraseology. The meaning is, if he has taken the baj etc.. 
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The Nasasalar must take care that his hands or clothing 
do not come into direct contact with any open or naked 
portion of the dead body. If he has come into such' a close 
contact, he shall take the Barashnum. His clothing, in such 
a case, is no longer fit for any use (a-kar) (p. 109, 11. 12*19). 


Then follows the Dasturi 1 formula which the Nasasalar 
has to recite, according to the different 
Riv&yats, which differ a little in the 
wording, though not in the sense. The 
formula, as given at first from the Rivayat of Shapur 
Bharuchi, runs thus : ' 


13. The Dasturi. 

p. 108. 


^ 3 I jj j y*\ ^3 1 j*# 

(p. 108, 1. 16) o$3> & 

The Riv&yat of Kamdin Shapur adds at this end the follow- 
ing words: 

j ^ owj a (£ ^ 33**^* 

i.e ., (I perform all this ceremony) according to the 
enjoinment of God, according to the enjoinment of the 
Ameshaspands, according to the enjoinment of the Holy 
Sarosh, according to the enjoinment of Zaratusht Asfanta- 
man, and according to the enjoinment of the Dastur 
(High-priest) of the time whoever he may be. 

The added words of Kamdin Shapur say : “ and by the 
dehyovadi, i.e kingship, of King Gushtasp and the deh- 
mobadi 2 of the Mobads of the time. 


1 For Dasturi, vide my 4f Religious Ceremonies and Customs of 
the Parsis^' pp. 64 and 128. # 

% Deh-mobad means the priest (Mobad) of the village. It is an 
office of soma position even now at Yezd in Persia. 
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VIII 

THE SAGDID. 

The injunctions about the Sag-did 1 as given in the RivA-* 
yats, are much amplified over and above 
pp what we find in the A vest a, where (Vend,, 

VII, 3) it is said that the Dru j-i NasusK ff 
stops affecting the corpse, when it (the body) is see$ or 
eaten by a dog. The idea seems to be that the sight of the 
dog prevents further decomposition of the body. The A vesta 
vainaiti (pin W P. c* to see) of the above passage 
has led to the sag-did of the later writings. Among the 
Pahlavi writings, the Sh&yast la Shayast (Chap. II, 10 ), 
the Dadistan-i Dini (XVII, 20; XVIII, 2), the Sad-dar 
(LXX) refer to it. The Riv&yats further amplify the 
subject. 

The following are the various injunctions about the 
Sag-did in this Riv&yat: 

(a) The sooner the sagdid takes place after death the 
better (cf. Vend. VII, 3) (p. 110, J. 18). 

(i b ) It is no proper Sagdid if the nas& is under water or 
under glass (Abgineh). The body should be all dry 
before being submitted for 1 sagdid* (L 19). 

(c) If a child while being born (az m&dar juda shavad) is 

still (partly) in the womb (on), i.e. y in the far- 
zandAn 1 , when it dies, it is not proper sagdid, if the 

1 Vide my “ Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parseea/ 
pp. 58-61 etc., for the present practice of the Sag-did and for its object, 

Z Both the words and'farzandan (lit. the part of the body 
which holds the child) are meant for the womb of the mother. 
These words ar#not used in modern ordinary'Persian. On p. 112, 1. 5, 
we find that these two#words are taken as equivalents; • jy jj 

ol -tjj J 3 • 
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dog is presented in this condition (p. Ill, 11. 1-2). If 
the head and face ( 3 ) are submitted to the 

sagdid, i.e., seen by the dog, the whole may be taken as 
properly submitted for sagdid. 

We saw above, that the sooner the sagdid is performed the 
* better. So, in ease of a child that is being born still, 
if one hastens to perform the sagdid to the dead child, 
when the child is not wholly out of the womb, the sagdid 
_ can be taken as properly done, if the head and face of 
the child have come out first. If, as it happens in some 
casesi the feet and file lower part first get out of the 
womb, and if they, following the above injunction of 
performing the sagdid as soon as possible, hasten t a 
perform the sagdid, that is not a proper sagdid (p. Ill, 
1. 2). It is a whole or complete (hama) sagdid even if 
the dog sees the back (pusht) of the child. But in 
order that the Nasus may be completely beaten (zanand), 
the sagdid must be very close, so close that the shadow 
(<d-) of the dog may fall on the body. 

(i d ) The greater the number of times the Sagdid is per- 
formed the better (p. Ill, 1. 7.) It may be performed 
even after the body is deposited in the Tower. 1 In 
that case, not one but two persons (ham-z6r) must carry 
the dog in the Tower (d&d-gah), the daily o gatu of the 
Avesta. 

(e) The Riv&yat of Kama Bohra says that the sight of 
birds like S&ri-gar 2 , black crow (kal&q-i siah) and 
vulture (kargas), serve the place of the sag-did, but, 
in that case, the shadow of these flying birds must 
fall over the body. 

1 In modern practice, the last time it is performed is just at 
the gate of the Tower, just before being deposited in tire Tower. 

2 I do not know what bird is meant. Perhaps, it is the Per& 
j\& sh&r, which is *• a certain black bird that talks like a parrot* 
(Steingass^ . 
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if) When a pregnant (Abestan) woman who is on ‘ sarzoki* 
i.e. t on the point (sar) of child birth 1 (zah or zih), dies and 
only a portion of the child has come out of the womb, 
then the sagdid must first be performed over thje 
woman and then on the child. When the whole dl 
the child is out of the womb (farzand-dAn), then the 
-sagdid shall be performed upon the child. The^fql- 
lowing, that is said further on p. Ill, 1. 12, is not 
very clear. * # * 

y j aU l»" l>- 1 Jc» c-Cl* 

l«w» £ 1 j\ j y jl» S3J 

> yZi 

This is from the RivAyat of Kama Bohreh. The same 
subject is thus repeated from the RivAyat of Kaus 
Kaman (p. 112, 1. 2) which seems to give some meaning: 

S3) ) \ ^ j Sj 

y Ju S j l> JJj^t 

i.e.y When a woman gives birth to a dead child, then 
„a dog sl^all be carried there, so that the mother of 
the child may open (baz kunad) the face of the child 
and may perform the sagdid. 

The Riv&yat-i Shapur Bharuehi, next quoted, 
makes the subject more clear when it says (p. 112, 1. 8): 

& . • . * 3 ^ *£ l$3j $ **3 j 

Aj >)£** y L~.* 

(g) When an operation is performed upon one and 
his hand or foot is cut off and placed aside, then if. 

1 In place of sar zah we find the words j* later on, In 

p, 112, 1. 7. These words make the meaning clear. 
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the person dies, the sagdid shall be performed over 
the dead person as well as over the separated portion* 
of his body (p. Ill, 1. 13). The idea seems to be that 
the severed parts of the body are not taken as nasA as 
long as the patient is living, but if he dies and his 
dead body become nasA, the severed parts of the body 
also shall be taken as nasA; and so, when the sagdid is 
performed over the dead body, it should also be 
performed on its severed parts. 1 

(ft) (p. Ill, 1. 15) When a dead body is found fallen reverse 

or upside down (•■V** i** jl) 2 , i.e. 9 with his face down 
on the ground and the back upward, and, when in that 
case, they wish the sagdid first to be performed, they 
may do it. Care must be taken that it is performed 
completely. 


JutxCi* fcX* | y>- j*’ $ 0 Lwi 

OulT oiaC. a / 1 


This subject, as briefly put down from the Riv&yat of 
Kama Bolirah, is incomplete. But, we further on read 


1 In modern practice, this injunction was, at* times, by some' 
persons, carried too far. If an operation was performed and a leg was 
©ut off, they carried the leg with well nigh the same formality as a dead 
body itself, to the Tower. Even the last service of geh-sarna was 
performed over it with the proper sagdid and the leg disposed of in tbs 
Tower. 1 renumber being called to the telephone about 7 or 8 years ago 
by ftjxiend, and asked as the Secretary of the Parsee Panchayet, if it 
Was nsoessary that the leg of that friend's living wife, which was cut off 
by tbs surgeon should have the last funeral ceremony scud over it and 
plaoed in the Tower. 1 said, that no funeral ceremony was necessary 
and that the severed leg may either be buried or disposed of on a. 
phot r a, an enclosed stone platform at the Tower. 

2 The Gujarati Biv&yat speaks of this as a>U6*{l §l»t 

(B. J. Dastur’s Riv. p. 322,). 
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on the same authority (p. 112, 1L 11-12) : 


aAL ft J uuu 3I 3 ^ 3! 

Ju ilu-^ Ai jl A»*>J 


i.e., If one has fallen upside down, and if a dog even 
has fallen upside down, then, if even only the back of 
the dead body is seen by the dog, that is proper 
sagdid. 


Here a sagdid to the dog also is referred to. This 
seems to be in accordance with the Vendidad (Chaps. 
V and VI), wherein it is enjoined that even the dead 
bodies of dogs shall be disposed of ceremoniously. 
So, here, it is said that, in the case of a dog also, if 
it is found fallen upside down and dead and his 
face is not visible, if his back is seen by another dog 
it is a proper sagdid. 


(i) When the sagdid is to be performed, the face of the de- 
ceased must be wholly uncovered. If it is not so 
wholly covered, the sagdid must be repeated with the 
uncovered face ; otherwise, it is margarzan sin and the 
body becomes riman. 

iSJ S3) AHJT" Ai^aCL 1 j 3 I 3 4w 

Aja£* S )\J^* 3* ^ jH 4s>- £)A AjLj 

4 *.* 3 A* 3^^ 3 A Aj d C th+i 3 ^ 3 

(p. 112 , 1 . 12 ) • fjC.j 4*^ 3 j* 

Suppose, that the body is ceremoniously shrouded and 
placed over the slab of stone for the funeral ceremonies, 
and then it is found, that the face which ought to have been 
open is covered by a piece of clcfh. It would not be proper 
lor somebody to touch the body and remove the covering 
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from the face- Suppose even it is proper, there is no extra 
person who can touch the body and remove the cover. On 
the other hand, if the covering is allowed to remain, then the 
sagdid is not properly done. What is then to be done? The 
following procedure is advised : 

The point of a needle may be made crooked 112, 

h 14), and in the angle (gosheh) of that, the cloth which covers 
the face of the dead body may be carefully pinned (zanand) in 
.such a way that it ( i.e the needle when moved) may move 
the cloth over the face. Then a string (rishte) may be tied 
at the other end of the needle (i.e., the end other than the 
crooked end which is pinned on the cloth over the face 
of the dead body) and then the other end of the string may 
be tied with the neck of a dog. Then a call may be given 
to the dog (bang bar sag zanand), so that, when the dog 
moves the cloth over the face of the dead body the cloth may 
be pulled or removed by the movement of the dog. Then the 
cloth being thus removed from the face, the sagdid may be 
performed. All this shall be done by a person, not alone, 
but in the company of another colleague (ham-zur). After 
the sagdid the body may be removed to the Tower. 

The subject referred to here, whether the face 

2 The Ind . should be covered or uncovered for the 
question of cover- purpose of the sagdid, reminds us of a 

dead with°a e ? wto e simi,ar ' thou S h not the same, subject 
that had become a topic of keen con- 
troversy and difference among the community at Surat 
and elsewhere Even now, some put on, on the face of 
the dead body, a paddn (Av. paitid&na) or a mouth- 
cover and others do not. About 200 years ago, 1 there 

I Vide K. R. Cama Memorial Volume, B. B, Patel’s article, p. 175. 
Vide my Gujarati History of the Pam Panchayet, Vol. I* 
pp. 406*505. 
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^as a great dispute at Surat on this subject. They asked 
the opinion of the Naosari Dasturs who decided in 
favour of the padan , This opinion was not accepted by 
the majority of the Surat people. Those who were for the 
padan were spoken of as the padAnias ). Those 

who were in favour of keeping the pad An were prohibited 
the use of the Dakhma. So, they had to build a separate 
Tower for their dead. Before they built their own Tower f 
they brought down the dead bodies of persons of their views 
to Naosari for disposal. Nowadays, the difference in the 
custom still prevails but there is no dispute. People do as 
they like. 

(i) If a person dies in a desolate place (bi-Ab&n), his body 
should not be removed from there to be carried to the 
last resting-place, without a sagdid (p. 113, 1. 8). The 
same is the case with one that died on a dyke, dam or 
mound (sikr, 1. 11), or in a desert (sahra, 1. 11). The 
same is the case with a body that 5s shaki. 1 * * The ques- 
tioner means to say that the body having lain in an 
open desert or desolated place, the 4 gum An \ i.e., the pos- 
sible supposition is, that a passing crow or raven may 
have seen it and the sagdid was performed. But the 
reply does mot think it advisable to depend upon 
mere ‘gumAn' or supposition, and enjoins, that, unless 
you are sure of a sagdid by a bird, you must wait and 
get the proper sagdid performed before you remove 
the body from where you see it (p. 113, 1. 17). 


1 I ^ i. e if the dead body is ‘shaki ’ or in a 

desert. It is not clear what is meant by shaki. * Shak * means * doubt *. 

So» perhaps, the questioner means that the bodies of those for whom 
there is a doubt or supposition (guman), that it was seen by a 

dying bird. 
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There are various kinds of dogs and of variousr 
colours as mentioned below : 

DoJ^nd^BUdl CD Bishavar yani sag-i rami (i.e., 
used lor Sagdid. p. the dog which watches over the herd) 1 . 
llJ, LU, This Bishavar seems to be the ‘pasush- 

haurva* of the Vendidad (Chap. XIII, 8), which is the dog 
that takes care of the herd. 


(2) Vish havar yani sag-i-Khane (i.e., the dog watching 
the house). It is the vish-haurva of the Vendidad (ibid,). 

(3) Vohu-nazag yani sag-i garib (i.e., the foreign or 
uncommon dog). It is the Vohu-nazga of the Vendidad 
(XIII, 14) vohuna “blood* ’ and reduplication of 
“to go”. It seems to be an unowned vagrant dog going 
after and living upon corpses. 

(4) T.auruk yani sag-bache 1 (i.e., a puppy). It is the 
Tauruna of the Vendidad (Sans , young, XIII, 15). 

(5) Kur Hamzadar-i nasush, i.e., the Khr which strikes 
or destroys the nasush. It is the Kura of the Avesta 
(Westergaard Fragment II, 2). Dr. Mills takes the 
words “gadhwa kura 99 in Westergaard fragment 
as “ dog Kura M and takes kura to be a species of dogs 
(S.B.E., Vol. XXXI, p.389) 2 * . 

Then the Kiv&yat adds that if the Nas& is under 
water or under glass (&b-gina) or even if any part of it, 
as nails, is covered, then there would be no sagdid even 
if the whole of the shadow of the above words fall over it. 
The birds which devour the flesh are spoken of as zadar- 


1 Id another plaoe (p. 114, 1. 5) it is spoken of as 4 sag-i-shab&ni ; 
(of shepherds). 

2 Vide for this fragment my paper entitled “An Avesta Amulet 
for contracting friendship** (Journal of the Anthropological Society 

of Bombay, Vol. V, pp. 417-25. Vide my Anthropological Papers, Part* 

I, pp. 131-159). 
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nasash i.e., striker or destroyer of Nasush (p. 

114, 1.1). In another place (p. 114, 1. 6), it tespoken of a* 

fa zadAgar. 


, If there is puzeh ( Ox or *jt ) over the body then 

4 . The Puzeh re- onI y there wil1 be a P r0 P ar Sagdid. 
quired for % Sag- Jf the puzeh is over the hair or nails* 
did. p. 114, l 6 then the sight of these dogs would 

not be a proper Sagdid. The birds Sari, black crow 
and vulture also can serve for sagdid, but, in their case, 
their whole shadow must fall over the whole nasa (p. 114, 1), 
not simply over any of its parts as hair or" nails. It 


is added that these all are the destroyers of Nasash 
) at that time only when they put puzeh ( a Jx or 
over the nasa (vide also p. 13, 1. 19). Now what is this 
puzeM According to Stein gass, puza is “ the parts round 

the mouth’ ’ and puzah ( ) is thigh. This injunction is 

repeated on the authority of another Riv&yat (p. 114, 1. 6). 
It seems that this is an allusion to some old custom the 
significance of which is not clear. 


According to the Riv&yat, a dog is required for sagdid, 
6. The Sex and the £ 0th > for the nasa or dead- bod y and for 


kind of the Dog 
i e q u ired for the 
Bagdid of the dead 
ana for the Baresh • 
Hum. p. 114. 


the Bareshnum which is a purification 
ceremony for purifying a man who has 
come into contact with nas& or dead body. 
The 9th chapter of the Vendidad which 
treats of the Bareshnum does not speak of the use of a dog 
. in the ceremonies but its Pahlavi commentary does allude to 
it. We read there: Amat 7nin magh gau niagh vazlund 
ayoJcbar Jcalba vaJchdu?iiyen , 2 i.e., “ When they (i.e , the 
1 In another place ( ibid .) it is spoken of as khurd (t.e., small) 

J Pahlavi Vendidad IX, 32, Dastur Darab Sanjana’e Text, 
P. 184, 1. 6. S.B.E., XVIII, p. 450. 
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candidates for purification from infection) pass from on© 
to another, the dog may be held over before them.” 
In the Avesta Vendidad, the use of the dog in the Baresh- 
num is referred to only once (Chap. VIII, 37-38). 

Now for this Sagdid, both of the dead body and of the* 
person who takes the Bareshmum, the dog must have the 
following qualification : 

(a) It must be male not female (p. 114, 1. 14). 

( b ) It must not be under four months in age. 

(c) It must be of the yellow (zard) colour and four-eyed 
(chehar-dideh), or white and of yellow ears (safid zard 
gush) (ibid 1 19). In support of this statement, the 
Vendidad (chap. VIII, 16) is quoted, but with incorrect 

orthography >V-‘T 

As to the dog being four-eyed, the Gujarati Riv&yats 
explain that the dog shall be one who has two spots 
(p{ £Ull R. J. Dastur’s Riv. p. 3-5, 1. 19) over the two eyes. 
At present this injunction to have a dog with two spots 
over the eyes is not observed. In modern procedure, what is, 
observed is, that the dog should not be one whose eafte 
or tail are cut. 

While travelling in Azarbaizan in Persia in October 
1925, 1 heard of the Chehar-chasham, four-eyed, dogs there. 
There, they are spoken of as bad yfim, i.e., of bad 

omen. Such dogs wandered in the streets but nobody kept . 
them at home as being inauspicious. This modern belief 
at Azarbaiz&n explains why such four-eyed dogs were 
required for sagdid on death. Being inauspicious, prog- - 

3 For the use of the Dog for Sagdid. in the Bareshnum, vide my* 
paper on the Bareshnum (Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay, Vol. VIII) . 
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nesti eating death, they were considered to be fitting dogs 
for sagdid on occasions of death (Vide my Book of 
Travels (»M# $'*h£ *§«) Letter dated Uromiah, 9th 

October 1925, pp. 299-300). 

In case the nasi is lying in a dark hole or pit, 
6. The help of where the sagdid cannot properly be 
trkns^may^e performed, it is enjoined, that two non- 
gought in eaa e of Zoroastrians (do an-iran, lit. non-Iranians) 
necesuty. p. 115, as j cec | ( 0 g0 down in this darlc 

place and get the sagdid performed. A modern Parsee may 
be startled with this injunction, that, in case of necessity, 
even non-Zoroastrians (spoken of as Durwands t by 
the Gujarati Rivftyat, p. 326, 1. 8) may be asked to help. 
The idea seems to be, that it is risky, at least, from the 
health point of view, for a Zoroastrian to go down into a 
dark unventilated place where the dead decomposing Body 
is lying. So, instead of risking the life of a faithful, an 
alien may be asked to do the risky work. 1 

In this connection, it must be remembered that some 
of the injunctions of the Rivayat, and even those of the 
^endidad and the Pahlavi books, appear wearisome and 
intricate ; but, it appears that, in dictating most of them, the 
spirit of the Pahlavi proverb “chareh tokhsh&k a-ch&reh’ 
khursandih”, i.e., “ try your best to observe (the original), 
but if you are helpless, remain contented (with what little 
you can do).” 

. 1 We have in the Vendidad (ch. VII, 36 et eeq .) another instance of 

this kind. A candidate for the work of surgery, had, after learning his 
work, to operate, at first, not upon a Mazdayasn&n but upon a 
Daevayasn&n. If the patient died he was allowed to operate upon 
another. If he failed, then upon a third. If he failed even then, then 
he was disqualified and no^ permitted or certified to practise as a 
•urgeon. The life of a Mazdayaenjtn was held to be more valuable 
than that of a Daevayasnfin. 
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IX 

SOME INJUNCTIONS ABOUT THE REMOVAL 
OF THE NASA TO THE DAKHMA (*. 115). 

The following are some injunctions about the removal 
of the nasA or the dead body to the Tower (p. 115, 1. 11) : 

(1) When carrying the body to the Dakhma, the head must 
be in the direction of the Dakhma. 

* (2) When being carried, the whole body must be covered. 

(3) Two dead bodies shall not be carried together (at the 
same time) by the same persons (p. 115, 1. 12). 

(4) Then follows the following information saying that 
there must be two or a pair for carrying the body: 

* (J\ f V* 3 ^ 3 r V* 3 

Ju LS* ^ ^ l) j 3^ 3 ^ J. ^ ^ ^ 

j> & 

Here there are several words which give us a little 

trouble to understand. The word is not found in Per- 
sian Dictionaries. But it seems to be the Persian rendering 

of Pah], ae m or J** which is also read 1 khad* by some. It 
means ‘ one ’ or 1 single 1 and may be taken to be the same as 
Awesta aeva The word ^ is not intelligible. 

It may be another form of P. ajir, labourer. 

The injunction seems to be about the * hamzur’, i.e., 
the forming of a pair to carry the dead body, which 
must never be carried by one person alone. If two persons 
are not available, a pair may be formed by the following: 

(a) One man (mardum ae) and -one dog (sag ae) or (b) 
by one man and one ‘ haje\ or (c) by two dogs or ( d ) by two 
* hajes’ or (e) by one dog and one * haje’. Anyhow one pair 


I Vide the Glossary of Ardai Viraf by Hosbaogji-Haug, pp. 63*64. 
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must be formed. (/) A man and a woman, ig) Two women. 
jBut later on (p. 117, 1. 19), on the authority of the Riv&yat 
of Sftapur Bharuchi, this is prohibited. There we read : 

\X £>[ i Qj ot jJu 

Even if the two women are in menses they will do. 
This may shock a modern Parsee, because, women in menses 
are not even allowed to see a dead body. According to 
the present practice, a short time, after the death, a* 
woman in menses, however closely connected she be to the 
deceased, has to be away from where the dead body is 
placed and should not see it. 

Even two women who are vady&b ( 3 ) can 

carry the body. As to the word, * vady&b’ it may be the 
opposite of 1 pady&b’ (ceremonially pure) # We have a 

word a-pady&bi Vend. VIII, 3) for unclean- 

liness, which can be read * a - a a ly&bi’, and perhaps the ‘a’ 
of the negative is then dropped. Steingass gives “ killed 
or reduced to nothing” as tie meaning of Pers. 

This sense seems to be supported somewhat by what is 
said on this subject, later on (p. 116, 1. 1.) when we read : 

09.-1 Oj 3 i 3 3* 3 

& vXib #il j 

i.e., two women in menses can do and two nasahat women, 
women who have given birth to still-born children, 
may carry the rasa. The word nasahat would not have 
been intelligible had its meaning not been given by its 
side, because we do not find it used in Persian. I think 
we may derive it from ‘ nas’ or ‘ rasa’, i.e., one who has 
temporarily become . nasa by giving birth to still-born 
chihjren. Later on, when the RivSyat of Kaus Raman is 
quoted the word is ghen as 1 nushii’? (p. 116, 1, 17). 
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Again, when later on, the same subject is treated of on the 
authority of Kaus Kamdin (p. 117, 1. 14), the wording is: 

3 * -ri 0 ) 3 * 

Here the word is ‘basar’, which according to Steingass, 
means “ doing anything prematurely” {vide 1 85b, 1. 15 of 
the original MU). 

Qi) Two children, aged eight, can do, if they Enow the rules 
and regulations about the proper management of hijr 
and nas& (§<&Vi*tt). Hijr’ seems to be the same as Av. 
hikhra (the hehr of the Patet) which is used for dry nasA 
like hair and nails, (i) A man and a child. 

(5i The nas& should not be carried at night. 

(6) It shall not be carried on a camel except under un- 
avoidable circumstances (n&- ch&ri). 

(7) It is a margarzan sin to carry nas& to the Tower when 
it is raining. 

The next quoted Riv&yat of Kama Bolira (p. 116, 1. 8), 
adds that if there is no help these three things may be done. 

(8) (a) If they remove the body when it fs not raining, and 
then it rains, the body shall never be brought back to the 
house. ( b ) If on the road they find a covered j(nihufta)! 
place, or a pishdari (£.e., a portico) or a panahi (i.e., a 
protected or covered place), where there is no fear or 
risk, the body may be placed there, until the rain ceases* 
(c) But if there be any risk or danger, then the body, 
should be carried to the Tower even if it is raining 
(p. 115, 1. 17, and p. 116, 1. 4). (d) If there is any risk or 
danger when the body is taken out of the house and if 
there is no place of shelter (nihufti) when it suddenly 
rains, then they shall put a curtain or blanket 
(pardeh yH galini) over the body Rnd take it to tlia 
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Dakhma (dAdgah). Several persons may join together 
(ham-band shavand) and come may hold the corners of 
the blanket together and others may dry the place and 
then place the body there. 

This injunction is not dear and seems to mean that if 
the body has unavoidably to be carried to the Tower when 
when it is raining, then they may cover it with something like 
a blanket, and then going to the Tower some must brush' 
the ground dry before placing the body there. They all 
must wash themselves and also their clothes and blankets 
with padyab and water. 

(9) The nasfi, of two dogs shall not be deposited together 
in one place. The nasa of a man and of a dog is 
similar (nasa-i mardum va yaki sag barabar) So, just 
as two men cannot be deposited together in one place 
(or to speak in modern phraseology pertaining to a 
dakhma, in one ‘ pavi’), two dogs also cannot be placed 
together. 

(10) When they lift up the body, one of their hands shall 
.be pn the body (p. 116, 1. 10). 

(11) When they carry the body to the Dakhma (d&d-gah), 
they must p*ay homage to its head, i.e., make a bpw, 

Ay- S iAjI, >Ij» Lsi 

Saun in Persian means “praise”. So, I take it that 
• what is meant is that the last homage may be paid 
*4o the dead ; or perhaps what is meant is this : At the 
end • (sar) of the whole ceremony they may praise 
(saun kunand) the Dakhma. The modern practice is 
that at the close of the ceremony, after the body 
„ is deposited in the .Tower, all the mourners who 
.have accompanied the body recite what is called 
i Dakhmanni nemaz, i.e., the prayer of homage to the 
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Tower. So it is probable that it is this prayer that is 
referred to (p. 116, J. 13). 

But further on, when some of the above matter is 
referred to on the authority of Kiv&yat-i Kaus Kaman, 
the wording of the sentences (p. 116 j 

The word here is not but ‘su’, i.e ., direction or side 
So, what is meant is that when the body is carried to the 
Tower its head must be in the direction of the dakhma. So, 
it seems that the first word * saun’ may have been miswrit- 
ten for y* su. 

The same subject when written for the third time 
(p. 117, 1. 1) reads : 

3 <Ai l) h) 

This wording makes the subject more clear. 



RECENT IRANIAN RESEARCHES BY 
EUROPEAN SCHOLARS— IV. 

Reviewed by 

Dr. J. C. Tavadia, b.a., ph.ix 
Lecturer in the University of Hamburg, 

Hertel, Johannes: Beitrage zur Erklarung dcs Awestas 
nnd des Vedas. Leipzig, S. Hirzel. 1929 (p. XXIX, 
284) 4°. 

This great work is divided into five parts, all of which 
tleal with matters of supreme importance. It will not be 
possible to do sufficient justice to all of its contents, but 
a mere mention thereof will give some idea of the nature 
and scope of the work. We shall also quote the views of the 
author j wherever it can be done in brief. In the Foreword 
to the Work Prof. Hertel emphasises the close relation 
between the Vedas and the Avesta, and inter alia criticises 
Dr. Wiist’s article on the age of the Rgveda in WZKM 34. 
The first *part contains an exhaustive study on one of the 
most sacred formulas of the Parsis, the Asom Vohu* and 
on its commentary (Yasna 20). Besides a full discussion* 
on the etymological meaning of asa-(“ light, glow” from 
or- the numerous derivatives] of which are here recorded) 
the author show 3 the interesting definition of the term 
from the Avesta itself, viz. Yasna 37,4 and 27,14 which 
•contains the formula. 

The NewITranslation op Assm Vohu. 

It is generally admitted that this small piece is not 
yet satisfactorily translated. All /the attempts show ou0 
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defect or another. This is due to the fact that vohu m r 
vahu- was taken in the later and developed sense of ‘good' 
instead of the original one bright, light, shining and 
‘ brightness, light’, which are so common in the Vedas for 
V asu - (see Arische Feuerlehre I~Indo*Iranische Quellen 
und Forschungen VI p. 115 if. where the author has dealt 
with this pair). By adopting this meaning we can trans- 
late the first verse as follows: “ asa - is the lightest light”; and 
see at the same time the definition of asa Now the 
lightest or highest light is the 4 light-of-bliss\ and Prof* 
Hertel has selected this as the specific meaning of ala** 
This idea recurs in a'somewhat detailed form in Yasna 37,4! 
asdm at vahistvm yazamaide , 

yat srayistdm, yat spentvm , avndhm , 

yat raocahvat, iyat vispci vahu. 

u Then we offer for us to the lightest light-of-bliss, 
which is the most shining, which is filled with light 
of heaven (and) immortal, which is endowed with 
light (of heaven), which is all lights.’ ’ 

It will be observed that Prof. Hertel has given^uite a 
different sense to spenta to which is devoted arfong stu<|y 
in the third part of the present work. 

Let us return to the Asom Vohu formula in4he third 
verse of which the author has made an ingenious emenda- 
tion : hyat instead of hyat. This mistake of exchanging 
a and a is very common, although it is strange that it 
has occurred in a case like the present one. Moreover, 
the formula is said to contain three statements 
according to its commentary Yasna 20,3; and this is 
possible only when we accept the suggested change for 
Jiyat, the G ifiic spelling of yat , which does not suit the 
context. As to the form and the language of the piece, 
Prof. Hertel rejects the metrical diyision proposed by 
Bartholomae, and further shows that the language is not 
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<3a#ie but that of the Later Avesta. His new' translation* 
Tuns thus : 

41 The light-of-bliss is the lightest light. 

According to wish it is, according to wish it exists 
for us. 

May the light-of-bliss become (—turn) into the 
lightest light-of-bliss.” 

The first verse, as already mentioned, gives the definition 
of am-. The second declares against the skeptics that it 
exists, and against the Daeva-worshippers that it belongs 
to the Mazdah-worshippers. The third verse contains 
the wish that the light-of-bliss may become the means of 
transporting its possessors into its brightest form i.e. in 
the purest fire of heaven. By accepting hint as yat and 
taking it as a conjunction the author had on a former 
occasion rendered the third verse thus: 44 because (or: so 
that) the light-of-bliss is for the lightest light-of-bliss ,f 
i.e. it leads to the lightest light-of-bliss. Thus also, the 
same idea remains; but Prof. Hertel has made the emenda- 
tion especially to avoid the addition of the verb. Just as 
this version brings out the true significance of the sacred 
text, so does that of Yasna 20 which is in metrical form, 
and which helps us to interpret the former. If desired, 
this text and translation will also be made accessible to 
our readers. 

The second part of the work is devoted to ascertaining 
the meaning of Vedic aramati - and Avestan aramaiti 
These terms are derived from one and the same root 
t civil - to rest’, but different prefixes have given to theta 
not only different but opposite meanings. The Vedic term 
signifies nomadic life whereas the Avestan one settled life. 
All the passages and sometimes the whole texts (for 
instance Yasna 12) where these terms occur are thoroughly 
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examined, whereby additional light is thrown on other 
matters also. The same method is applied for determining 
the signification of spanta- and saosyant- and other related 
terms. The former means ‘ possessing the light of heaven 
(or the light-of-bliss)’ ; its Pahlavi equivalent awZun 
* increase ’ is a free but correct translation, since it is 
through the said fire or light that increase and prosperity 
are attained, whereas the literal meaning is still better 
preserved in the Modern Persian derivative sipand. • As 
to saosyant-, Prof. Hertel shows that it is not to be derived 
from' sav- ‘ to benefit', but from sav- ‘ to irradiate, to glow', 
and that it means ‘ he who will change the world into th* 
fire of heaven’. This is the original Gallic signification; it 
agrees with the Avestan conception of the world exposed 
by the author in what he calls the Feuerlehre, as well as with 
the whole Iranian account of the final renovation of the 
world. This latter is called fraso-korsti- which too means 
‘ the radiant making’. 

In the fourth part is settled the text of the third Yast 
which is in metrical form though in incorrect grammar. 
Its subject-matter is exorcism against diseases and against 
the Daevic Fire Druj-, the opponent of Asa-. Hence its 
inclusion in the present work. Its new translation with 
philological and explanatory notes is followed by a 
study on the Yenghe Hatqm. In the fifth and last part is 
given the translation of the three chapters from the author’s 
unpublished work on the G alias. They are Yasna 32 in 
which are found the causes of Zoroaster’s enmity towards 
the Daevas, Yasna 43 which contains his revelation, and 
Yasna 44 in which he puts questions to Ahura Mazdah. 
At the end are given indexes of passages, words, and sub- 
ject-matter. This will prove a very useful guide to the 
precious treasure scattered throughout the whole work for 
which our best thanks are due to Prof. Hertel. 
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Smith, Maria Wilkens : Studies in the Syntax of the 
Gathas of Zarathushtra together with Text, Trans- 
lation, and Notes. Philadelphia 1929. Linguistic 
Society of America (p. 160) 8°. 

This excellent work being in English does not require 
a detailed review, which is moreover given elsewhere. It 
is enough to note that Miss Smith tackles those problems 
of the Gaflic syntax that affect the most fundamental 
teachings of the prophet, and consequently their solution 
sheets a flood, of light on them. The questions are 1. whether 
the oft occurring instrumental of mazdah asa vohu - 
manah- etc, is a real instrumental or some other case like 
nominative and vocative; and 2. why there are plural^ 
verbs agreeing with the word indicating Ahura. A 
statistical investigation has shown that 1. the instrumental 
is always a real instrumental, most frequently denoting 
means ; and 2. the verbs are in the plural when, and only 
when, Ahura either acts or is approached under two or 
more of the five aspects. A subsidiary conclusion has been 
arrived at that the vocative regularly stands at the end of 
the pada. It should be observed that mazdah -, asa- etc. are 
taken as aspects or qualities of Ahura for taking their 
instrumental forms as denoting means. That mazdah - 
has been taken as an aspect-term and not as a proper name 
is due to the fact that thus only are explained many plurals 
which would otherwise be singular. On the other hand, 
haurvatat - and amdrdtat-sxz excluded from the list of the 
aspect terms (i.e. they are not Ahura’s qualities, but mere 
blessings given to man by him); because their absence or 
presence does not affect the number agreements, nor do they 
occur in the instrumental form. 

• 

There can be no gainsaying about these facts and 
figures ; and therefore it is no longer certain that seven 
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was the original number of the Amasa Spontas. On the 
contrary, we find here a proof for Reitzenstein’s hypothesis 
about; five being the original number based on Manichean 
and other statements (see his article “ Mani und Zara- 
thustra” in Nachriehten der Koniglichen Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen 1922, p. 249 ff.). In any case, 
here is one more point of difference between the Gafins 
and the Later Avesta: it may be due to later misinterpret 
■ tation or to diverse traditions current in the different 
parts of the country. Then the position assigned to 
mazdah-i which is superior in certain respects to that of 
the other aspect terms, but fundamentally is the same, 
leads to conclusions of supreme importance. If Zara- 
thushtra did not use it as a proper noun, how are we to 
explain its use in the Later Avesta and in the Old Persian 
Inscriptions, either as a misunderstanding or as a process 
of time? We have to admit the former, if we are to agree 
with Profs. Hertel and Herzfeld in their identification of 
the father of Darius the Great with the patron of the 
prophet. k\ any case, Miss Smith's view about mazdah - 
is supported by the last main result of her studies, namely, 
the vocative can occur only at the end of t the pddo. On 
the other hand, the term, unlike the other aspect-names, 
is used also as an epithet of Ahura, which fact explains its 
later application. 

The text and translation will be welcome to the general 
reader also. Miss Smith has naturally followed Bartho- 
lomae, but she has not neglected the researches of others, 
Hertel alone excepted. The main difference, however, 
is due to the application of the conclusions arrived 
at in the syntactic studies. The work can easily be consi- 
dered as one of the standard authorities on the Gaftas, 
and we are really grateful to the young scholar for it. 
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Schwyzer, Eduard: Die sog(enannte) missbrAUchlichea 
Instrumental© im Awesta. Reprint from Iado- 
german^sche Forschungen XLVII. 3. Berlin 192®* 

In this essay Prof. Schwyzer deals with one of the 
questions treated by Miss Smith, viz., the use or the mis-use 
of the instrumental form, but he includes also the Later 
Avesta where it is used even for the accusative besides th© 
nominative and the vocative. His method too is different, 
which fact enhances the value of their common results. 
He shows that as a rule the instrumental forms are not to 
be taken as expressing the vocative but the comitative force 
(Miss Smith says means), because in some cases they are 
accompanied by the participle hacimna - i following, i.e. * 
with’, see Yasna 44. 10; 43.12. As to the use of the 
instrumental for the nominative or subject-case, Prof. 
Schwyzer adopts and develops the view of the Danish 
scholar Pedersen who pointed out the same phenomenon 
from modern Russian. It occurs mostly with transitive 
verbs, seldom with intransitive verbs. The author further 
shows that in all these cases the subject-instrumental occurs 
immediately before the verb; and what is more important is 
this that the words in question never occur as nominative- 
subject in verb sentences, whereas they are not seldom in 
noun sentences. 

In the Later Avesta the subject assumes quite a 
different picture. Excepting some reminiscences of the 
Gaftic usage there are no real parallels here. On the con- 
trary, it contains many nom.-acc. with -ai$. Prof. Schwyzer 
ingeniously shows that this- ais is not at all the instrumental 
suffix, but a shortened form of the gen. pi. - aisam , and its 
nom.-acc. use is to be explained as partitive gen. and from 
the Middle Iranian 'language where -an. also a shortened 
form of the gen. pJ. anam , is the general pi. suf. Then 
- bis too was used after the analogy of -ais. Thus we .have 
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some new light on the much discussed question, which also 
shows how the Gadas and the Later A vesta differ about it 
as in so many respects. In this useful investigation there 
naturally occur additional comments on some passages and 
words, but these must be left untouched. 

Scheftelowitz, L: Die Zeit als Schieksalsgottheit in der 
indischen und iranisclien Ueligion. Stuttgart, W. 
Kohlhammer. 19 2d (p. 58) 4°. 

This booklet contains a concise and clear account of 
Time as the god of destiny in the Indian and the Iranian 
religion from the pen of Prof. Scheftelowitz. This question 
has often been discussed at least as regards the Iranian side, 
but it was Prof. Junker’s study Ueber iranische Quellen 
der hellenistischen Aion-Vorstellung (an abstract of whicfi! 
was given by us in No. 5 of the journal) that has put it in 
the forefront again, and about half a dozen scholars have 
busied themselves with it. The GaOic reference (Yasna 30* 
oj to the two Spirits being a twin has been taken by some of 
them as an evidence for the existence of the Zurvanite idea 
in those and even earlier days. Now Prof. Scheftelowitz 
refutes this argument. He shows that even in India 
Time ( \kala -) as the god of destiny is a later speculation 
connected with astrology. Moreover, it has nothing in 
common with the Iranian zruvan. (Hence it is not necessary 
to give details from the Indian part of the work in this 
place; we have done it elsewhere.) 

The Iranian zruvctn plays an important role in later 
writings only, i he term does not at all occur in the Gadas; 
and in the Later Avesla it is merely mentioned along with' 
some heavenly bodies. It is in some of the Middle Persian 
books and in the Sahnama that Time occurs as the god of 
destiny, and that too in connection with the planets. 
According to the author a Manichean fragment, treated by 
him in the Oriens Christ ianus, 3 Series 1. 279 ff. and in 
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the Zeitschrift fur Indologie und Iranistik 4. 317 ff., shows 
that Zurvamsm owes its origin to the influence of astrology. 
Passages bearing on the subject are quoted and discussed 
at some length -by Prof. Scheftelowitz who often gives * 
different interpretation to them. I believe a dispassionate 
study of the sources is still a desideratum. The present 
writer has dealt with the related subject of Fate and 
Freewill in the Zeitschrift fur Indologie und Iranistik 8. 
119 If., where the following passages are discussed: 1. 
Denkart 3. 174, (2. Skand-vimanik-viear 11 280 f. 15.77-84), 
3. The Letter of Tansar, 4. Ayatkar i Vazurk-mihr 105-109, 
5. Pahlavi Videvdat 5.9 (33) commentary, 6. Datastan i 
Menuk i xrat 22 (23, 24), 7. Skand-vimanlk- vicar 6, 1- ff. 
And he hopes to take up the zaman-~urvan passages also. 
The booklet, in short, shows us the other side of the ques- 
tion, and hence its importance. 

Morgenstierne, Georg: Indo-Iranian Frontier Langua- 
ges. Vol. I. Parachi and Ormuri. Oslo, H. Asche- 
hong & Co. 1929 (p. 418) large 8°. 

Prof. Morgenstierne gave us some information about 
a number of Indo-Iranian dialects in his Report on a 
Linguistic Mission to Afghanistan. Now in the present 
work he fully treats two of them, Parachi and Ormuri both 
of which are Iranian. We knew nothing of the former 
but its name, whereas the latter was not so unknown, and 
even its detailed account was made available by Grierson 
in 1918. But Morgenstierne’s materials have brought to 
light a varied form of Ormuri. The position of the two 
dialects in the Iranian family has been discussed in the in- 
troductions. As to Parachi, the author is of the opinion 
that the points of agreement found especially in the voca- 
bulary with E. Iranian dialects may be due to the protracted 
contact with them. , But the agreements with the W. 
(especially N.W.) Iranian dialects are essential and date- 
from a very early time. Ormuri too shows western ehftrac- 
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teristics, but not to the same extent as the other. Moreover, 
these characteristics are not Kurdish as believed by Dr. 
Grierson and Prof. Junker owing to a certain tradition 
about the origin of the people. As to its eastern traits, 
Ormuri shows a very powerful influence of Pashtu, and 
that too of older Pashtu, i e. from a very early date* 
The grammar, collected texts together with their transla- 
tion, and vocabulary of each of the dialects follow the 
introductions. Parachi texts are very extensive and include 
also some poems and songs. The stories will be useful from 
the standpoint of comparative folklore as well. For in- 
stance, the Ormuri story V. is known in Gujarat, of course 
with Hindu names and Hindu traits. 

The work being in English I need not give any details 
from the two dialectr. I may, however, note that some of 
the Persian loan words will not be found in ordinary 
dictionaries, since they are common only in Eastern parts 
like Afghanistan and since they have come under the 
phonetical influence of the dialects in question. 

We eagerly await such monographs on other Indo- 
Iranian frontier languages which the author has so meri- 
toriously made his special field of research, 

Nyberg, H. S. : Hilfsbuch des Pchlevi I Texte und 
Index der Pehlavi-Worter (p- 79 and 89), II Glossar 
(p, XXI, 302). Uppsala 1928, 1931. 

The review of this useful work for the study of 
Pahlavi was purposely postponed, for the second part 
was soon expected and it was proposed to notice them 
together. The first part gives the following selections : 
Kar-namak 1-3 (Sanjana’s chapters), Pand-Namak i 
Zartust, Menuk i xrat 2, 37, 44, 57, 43 (the author writes 
Menoke, but although I myself believe that the adj. menok 
alone was common in Mid. Pers., its use was not restric- 
ted to ‘spiritual’; it was applied to ‘spiritual world 
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spiritual being, etc. 1 In other words, the adj, was used 
as a noun. And therefore we may leaves the izafat) and 
Great Bundahisn 1, with variants, etc. If he texts are 
lithographed, for the types available in Europe are not 
good. It may be noted that Prof. Nyberg omits the new 
Bombay types (whereby he means, we suppose, the types 
prepared by the late Mr. T. D. Anklesaria for his Port 
Printing Press) from this charge. The Pahlavi words 
are indexed with their reading and in the case of ideograms 
with their Hebrew transcription also, which latter coming 
as they do from a Semitic scholar like the author are espe- 
cially important. For his readings, some of which are 
corrected in the second part, the Glossary gives further 
explanation. The introduction contains a brief account 
of the script and a note on the reading of verb-ideograms. 

The second part, the Glossary, does not merely give 
the meanings of words, but also the references where they 
occur. Moreover, the whole clauses or sentences are quoted 
with their translation for the sake of clearness. Etymolo- 
gies are everywhere given. At the end are found several 
indexes. In short, Prof. Nyberg has spared no pains to 
make this work as complete and useful as possible. Of 
course, it goes without saying that everything therein 
cannot be free from mistake,— -the author himself does 
not claim it,— but it is not our intention to enter into any 
details. I am however obliged tc repeat those that I have 
mentioned in my German review of the first part (in the 
Zeitschrift f(ir Indologie und Iranistik 7, 273 ff.) together 
with Prof. Nyberg ’s reply to them, because my attention 
has been drawn to a misleading reference in some Bombay 
papers to this so-called controversy. 

I say in the said review that’Kn. 1. 11 han sitikar sap 
is correct: “ in the other, third night”; cf. han sap “ in the 
other night” in 10. .We cannot read the first word pas 
‘then’ for which h-tr only is written, never w*. To this 
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Prof. Nyberg replies that in the inscriptions this word is 
so written that we can expect the other also. But let it be 

y 

remembered that the inscriptions are not precise and con- 
sequent in the use of 2 ( = j) and ^ . but in the Books 

we never find their use in one and the same word, the only 
exception being the ideogram of guftan which is written 
both ways and (It may also be added that we 
have the rare letter L, for ^ i n which will be adhered 
to more rigorously.) For 1* 18, 20 Prof. Nyberg agrees 
with me in the main points. Then I give some examples 
from Mx. In 2. 6,: bavisn (>su >w) should be changed into 
has (-mjw) by removing the last -nn, which the Paz. and 
also the parallel passages give. But Prof. Nyberg consi- 
ders bavisn a difficult reading and therefore the original 
one. Now as to the former statement, it should be remefti- 
bered that the verb Sorms with « isn ‘ one should...-* * or 

* it is to be ’ are quite common, and they are correctly 

transliterated in the Paz. also, see e.g. Mx. 1. 20, 23, 24 — 
here even bavisn, so also in 39. 41, 53. 6— here the original 
Pahlavi has but an (in K but by mistake), for both forms 
have the same meaning. 

There is no reason why the Paz. should not give it 
in 2. 6 if it was found in the Pahl. ms. or mss. used on the 
occasion. On the other hand, the clerical mistake in the 
extant mss. can be accounted for by the preceding - isn in 
rast-gbwisn. Secondly, even if we grant that bavisn is 
more difficult "than has, it is not necessarily certain that 
the former is the original and correct reading. (When 
Prof. Nyberg complains about Parsi editions he does not 
mean to say, we hope, and that this or for the matter of 
that any so-called rule is to be blindly applied irrespective 
of other considerations.) Then in 2. 15, 26 there occurs 
apamicah which I took to be a clerical mistake or 

fashion for apemicak (*<*%*?) ; Prof. Nyberg justifies «pd- f 
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because of the parallel occurrence a : e in certain words. 
But it is doubtful whether this can be applied here. As 
to 2. 33, is changed by the author into -psujs, but it 
must be because the latter is used in the sin in 

question, viz. drayan-zoyisnih , for further details about 
which I have referred to my Sayast-ne-sayast 5. 1. Nothing 
is said about this point, and the whole term is explained 
differently in the Glossary, p. 58. Lastly in 2. 37 of the 
ms. is changed into and read hamok. This I have 
declared wrong, because the original word can be read 
emoki and elsewhere the term occurs as evmok (see Sns 
4. 12). Prof. Nyberg justifies his reading by saying that 
ha - too means ‘ one ’ ; but he does not say why he has changed 
the original when it is not wrong. Furthermore, I raised 
some questions as to his novel suggestion about the endings 
& and but there is no direct reply to them, and hence 
I need not repeat them. Moreover, this important point 
requires a thorough examination. Thus far for our so- 
called controversy. In the end, I may repeat from the 
same aforesaid review, that we are grateful to the author 
for his laborious and suggestive work, and add that our 
gratitude is far more increased throagh his second part 
which gives his* interpretation of the texts with all sorts 
of details as we have already mentioned. Only one must 
be careful in accepting his novel views. 

Benveniste, E. : Essai de Grammaire Sogdienne. 

Deuxi&me Partie; Morphologie, Syntax et Glossaire. 

Paris, Paul Geuthner. 1929 (p. Ill, 239) 8°. 

This pioneer work requires only a short notice. It 
is pioneer, for we have here for the first time a complete 
and detailed grammar of the Sogdian language with 
examples from and re Terences to the texts. Its first part 
was prepared by that eminent Iranist the late Robert 
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Gauthiot. But except the chapter on verb nothing remained 
of his second part, it being burnt in Louvain during the 
Great War. The work was then entrusted to Prof. 
Benveniste who has successfully executed it. It was finished 
some years ago, and therefore the more recent studies and 
materials have not been fully taken into account, especially 
in the chapter on verb. In any case, we have to judge and 
appreciate it as a pioneer attempt. The nature of the 
work does not allow us to treat it in the same manner as 
we have done the others. It is enough to note that the 
grammatical structure of the Sogdian language is not so 
simple as that of the sister tongue of western Iran, viz., 
Middle Persian or Pahlavi. Both declension and conju- 
gation are rich in forms which in their turn require 
explanation. This fact enhances the value of Sogdian 
from the standpoint of comparative philology, especially 
with reference to other Iranian languages, old and new. 
Its study is no doubt essential ; and the present work, for 
which we are so grateful to its author, is sure to facilitate 
and further it. Not only Iranists but also Indianists and 
others will find it interesting because of the varied charac- 
ter of the literary remains, Buddhist, Manichean, Christian, 
etc., that have been discovered. Prof. Benveniste has 
added a glossary of Sogdian words from both the parts; 
we should have had an index of other words too, for his 
work will be referred to for non-Sogdian matters also. 

Benveniste, Emile: The Persian Religion according to 
the chief Greek Texts. Paris, Paul Geuthner, 1929. 
(p. 119) 8°. 

This booklet contains the four lectures that the author 
delivered in 1926 at the University of Paris for the Ratan- 
bai Katrak Lecture Fund. Prof. Benveniste has gleaned 
out quite novel facts from the otherwise known sources. I 
shall simply quote his main conclusions rather than repeat 
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what I have said in my detailed critical review to be pub- 
lished in the Indo-Germanische Forschun gen. u The Person 
of Zoroaster and the teaching of the Magi exercised over 
Greek ideas an influence which was real, though difficult 
to measure. Later the Hellenistic conception of the Aion 
shows the elaborate result of a much more ancient spiri- 
tual contact. But it does not follow that the Greeks knew 
a single form of Persian religion. The method which we 
have adopted has brought out the differences between the 
ancient nature religion which gradually evolved and which 
is described by Herodotus; the degenerate Mazdeism which 
Strabo observed; and the Zervanism which Plutarch knew 
through Thcopompus and perhaps through Eudemus, 
each of these religions belonging to a different period and 
perhaps to a different region.” As to the author’s view on 
Plutarch’s account, see his article “ Un Rite Zervanite 
chez Plutarque ” in Journal Asiatique 1929, which, if 
desired, may be noticed on the next occasion. 

Christensen, Arthur: Contributions a la Dialectologie 
Iranienne. Copenhagen : Host & Son, 1930. 
(p. 300) 8°. 

The materials # of this volume were collected by Prof. 
Christensen during his second visit to Persia in 3929. 
They mainly deal with the G-ilaki dialect of Rasht and 
with the dialects of Farizand, Yaran, and Natanz. In the 
supplement or appendix are given some stories in the 
bazari or vulgar Persian of Teheran, (those given by 
Masse in JA. are in that of Mashhad as the reciter ori- 
ginally hailed from this city), whereas the introduction 
touches upon Iranian dialects in general, contains a biblio- 
graphy on them since the publication of the Grundriss der 
Iranischen Philologie, and deals with his own and the for- 
mer accounts of the dialects in question, The main object 
of the author was to study the little known Gdaki Rasht of 
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and Natanzi, but while gathering information from several 
Natanzis at Teheran, he found out that their speech differed 
from one another according to their native-place. Hence 
he gives the name Farizandi to the dialect of a Natanzi 
hailing from Farizand, and Yarani to another for the 
similar reason. The former dialect is very important 
inasmuch as it has preserved many an ancient and 
characteristic trait lost in the ordinary Natanzi. The 
main differences between these all three are summarised in 
the introduction, where are also given the principal charac- 
teristics of the 'bazari Persian of Teheran as they occur 
in the texts at the end. 

In the main part of the work Prof. Christensen gives 
first the Grammar — phonology, accent, morphology, etc. 
with examples and illustrations as well as with references 
to Modern Persian, then the texts with their translation 
on opposite pages, and lastly the vocabulary of the dialects 
under investigation. Farizandi and Yarani are treated 
together, whereas the other two are dealt with separately. 
Besides, a systematic (as opposed to alphabetical) voca- 
bulary of ail the four dialects is added, where also Persian 
equivalents are given. For all this detailed information we 
are very grateful to the author. The inportance of the 
subject is self-evident; and moreover, it will not be possible 
to pursue it after a lapse of some time. Spread of educa- 
tion and other modern factors working in Persia at present 
are sure to efface the interesting traces of ancient and 
middle Iranian languages. Persian will take their placei 
as it has already done in some parts and in the big cities 
all over the country ; and then it will be too late. We 
cannot but wish that intensive and organised efforts should 
be made in this direction; everything cannot be achieved 
within a short stay and with the help of one or two natives 
tftat may be found at some place. 
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The dialects investigated by Prof. Christensen fall 
within what he calls the central group- in which term is 
included also the Caspien group of the Grundriss der 
Iranischen Philologie. The late Dr. Mann, whose mate- 
rials have been edited by Hadank, used for it the compre- 
hensive term North-West as opposed to South-West (Pars 
and Lur dialects) and West (Kurdish dialects). In other 
words, the territory of those dialects is roughly speaking 
the same as that of Media of old. It may here be mentioned 
that the well-known controversy as to Avesta being the 
language of Media is renewed by Tedesco who declares that 
such is really the case since it shows the characteristic 
traits of the North-West Middle Iranian texts and not 
those of (he Eastern ones discovered in Turf an. Ilis view 
has not found general acceptance, but Herzfeld has adopted 
it with certain modifications in his Archaeologische 
Mitteilungen aus Iran. However this may be, we have 
literary remains from the Middle Iranian period, and for 
them the knowledge of (he modern dialects from the same 
territory is of particular interest and importance. 

The phonology of Gilaki shows many an interesting 
old phenomenon, for* instance, initial rj and v remain — 
they do not become j and b or g as in Persian. It is also 
of great importance to note that the pronunciation of a is 
as in English ‘ car, far, father* and not as in ‘law, saw* 
which is the case in Modern Persian. Prom the noun 
system we may note that besides the nominative form there 
exist two others, acc.-dat. and gen., and the pi. is always 
formed by adding an (and not - ha which is predominant 
in Modern Persian). Also the verb system varies consi- 
derably. As to Farizandi and Yarani, we may note that 
Initial dv becomes b as is the case in NW. Mid. Pers. texts 
also and not d as elsewhere; and that f becomes or rather 
is represented by h. (This difference too is old ; it is found in 
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Iranian loan words in Armenian where it was formerly 
supposed to be an Armenian matter, but now it has been 
proved to be an Iranian sound-change, ior which we have 
a further proof here.) Then not only initial y and v remain, 
but also doubtless examples are found for the Old Iranian 
difference d. From the morphology of the two dialects 
we may refer to the use of the passive construction for the 
preterite of transitive verbs, to that of the special feminine 
forms for the third person sing, and to the omission of 
the tea fat , (the last i oint is a characteristic trait of NW. 
Micl. Pers. also). The dialect of Natanz differs as to the 
two last details, wherein it agrees with Mod. Pers. The 
vocabulary of these dialects have similarly preserved pure 
Iranian words, where Mod. Fers. uses Arabic terms, thus 
pi sin {pisim) ‘noon’, pa^tn ‘ afternoon \ vaca ‘child*; but 
for gold and silver they too use Arabic terms which can be 
easily explained. Also the specific North words are here 
met with. This, we believe, will be sufficient to show the 
importance of the work. 

Junker, Heinrich F. J : Arische Forsch ungen. Yaghnobi- 
Studien I. Die sprachgeographische Glicderung des 
Yaghnob-Tales. Verlag von S. llii^el, Leipzig 1930 
(p. 131) 4*. 

In the year 1913 the author, along with the French 
luiguist and Iranist the late liobert Gauthiot, undertook an 
expedition for making researches about the language and 
the people of the Yaghnob- valley in north-eastern Persia. 
Both of these scholars were then acquainted with an earlier 
form of this tongue, riz., Sogdian the literal y remains of 
which were found in some of the manuscripts discovered 
from the ruins of Chinese Turkistan. As to Yagnobi itself, 
they were in possession of the unpublished “ Yaghnobi- 
Studien' ? (which was also the basis of Geiger’s account 
of th$ dialect in the Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie) 
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through th£ kindness of its author the late Salemaun. But 
in the beginning this knowledge was not enough for conver- 
sing with and making enquiries from the people; they had 
therefore to use the medium of Tajiki (or Tojiki as they 
speak there), the eastern form of Modem Persian. This 
dialect varies a great deal from the literary or standard or 
rather conventional form ? especially in pronunciation; and 
both the scholars had to learn it in Samarkand and its 
environments through practice, since very little was met 
with in the books dealing with the subject. The knowledge 
of this dialect was absolutely necessary, as the usual Persian 
was hardly understood by the people on the country side. 
After some time, even the medium of Tajik! was given up 
and the scholars began to use the mother-tongue of the 
people in their enquiries, and thus gathered all available 
knowledge about their language, life, and country. 

The first specimens of Yaghnobi words were supplied 
by Ujfalvy in 1877. Prof. Junker reproduces this material 
as well as what the same traveller lias published in 1882 
mainly on .the authority of Akimbetew. This second list 
contains also the Tajiki equivalents. Then is given the 
material collected by Mallitsldy in 1906 but published in 
1924. Yaghnobi has no literature, not even popular tales and 
songs of its own. Moreover, the people with the exception 
of a part of the women- folk and children speak also 
Tajiki, which has driven out the native tongue from a part 
of the country within a quarter of a century. This process 
is surely to continue and before long Yaghnobi will be a 
dead language. Hence the importance of the present 
expedition, the object of which was thoroughly to examine 
the whole problem of Yaghnobi in its various aspects includ- 
ing its dialectical division. In the absence of literature 
and folklore the only source was the intercourse with the 
people, making observations and enquiries about theiy 
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everyday life and labours, hopes and fears, views and ambi- 
tions. This the author and his friend and fellow-worker 
did intensively during their whole stay with the people, 
whom they found very sympathetic and obliging, ready 
and willing for all that was asked of them in spite of their 
extreme poverty and otherwise miserable condition. 

After describing the geographical position of the 
Yaghnob valley, the author turns to the earlier accounts of 
the valley itself given by nine different scholars and travel- 
lers from 1820-1906 jxnd lastly by the government of the 
country. Here we find minute geographical details, names 
of localities, the number of inhabitants in them, etc , not 
without critical remarks of the author. Supplementary 
details about the country are to be found in the account 
given by a native in his mother-tongue, which account is 
here reproduced in exact transcription and with translation. 
Two points are especially examined by Prof. Junker : the 
localities that fall within the Yaghnobi group from the 
standpoint of language and not only from their situation 
in the valley; and the number of Yaghnobi speaking 
persons. He shows that there are more or less recent 
Yaghnobi colonies, which fact has caused thd spread of the 
language in some directions, just as it has been driven out 
from some others ; and that speaking in round number 2200 
souls use this tongue. After some interesting remarks on 
mutual influence and common traits of the nature of the 
country, its people, and their language, Prof. Junker exa- 
mines the question of the Yaghnobi dialects. First of all 
there is the difference of pronunciation according to the age 
of the speaker: the younger generation has adopted the i 
and n sounds instead of the e and o ones. Then in the 
western part e is used for t, and ai for c, 1 and epenthetic i 
for epenthetic a. (Is all this due to Tajiki influence? 
Prof, Junker thinks it possible regarding e : l .) . The original 
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ft appears as t in the west and as s in the east, where it is 
still spoken as ft by the older generation. While examining 
the question as to the causes of these changes the author 
comes to the conclusion that the physical cond.tion of the 
valley has given rise to natural provincial unities which have 
led to the formation of distinct groups of colonies where 
isolation has given rise to dialectical peculiarities, and that 
within the provincial unities has worked the economical 
factor. 

Thus we have in the present part of the work, which 
contains four maps and sketches, the linguistic-geographical 
grouping of the Yaghnob valley. We hope and wish that 
the rest, dealing with the language and containing its spe- 
cimens will soon be made accessible by Prof. Junker to 
the specialist. That will be of far greater importance 
and interest. 

Schaeder, Hans Heinrich : Iranische Beitrage I, Halle, 
Max Nicmeyer 1930 (p. 98) 8°. 

In this work are included five studies, directly or 
indirectly dealing with Iranian history political, literary, 
end religious. The first of them refers to the Achaemc- 
nian system of preparing despatches for the government of 
widely separated territories of the great empire. Prof. 
Schaeder shows that they were written in what is called 
the State- Arameic and in no other language, not even in 
Old Persian. This language had the distinct advantage of 
possessing a script suitable for writing purposes. The 
scribes attached to all the government offices had to know 
besides this tongue one language only, viz. that of the 
country or province in order to acquaint the executive 
of the contents of the despatches, and to understand their 
replies which too'were then written down in State- Arameic 
and forwarded to their destination. This process of 
pending and translating, and translating and writing at 
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one and the same time has been referred to in Ezra 
4. 18 according to Prof. Schaeder. This runs as 
follows : “The letter, which you have sent us, has mparas 
been read to me”. The word in question has generally 
been translated 'clearly, exactly ’; but it is much better 
to take it in the sense of ‘explain, interpret’ occurring 
elsewhere. Then we can see in it the reference to and 
designation of the process in question. Prof. Schaeder 
similarly explains Hebrew vapor ah (Nehemiah 8. 8) and 
hem hamporas. The same term occurs as an ideogram of 
vicar tan ‘to explain, etc.’; one expects here also uzvartan , 
since uzvarisn is the technical term used for the same 
process of ‘explaining* the ideogramie writing in Pahlavi. 
Perhaps the word was not so common as vicartan , though 
it does occur in the simple or non-technical sense, too. As 
the last point in this study, the author tries to interpret 
the much discussed paragraph 70 of the Behistun inscrip- 
tion ; he says that Darius refers to the ‘ideogramie’ 
system of communication, when he says that he prepared 
the inscriptions in a different manner, in Aryan, and sent 
them to all the countries and the people understood (?) them. 
Such Arameic versions of the inscriptions are discovered 
long ago, and quite recently from Persia itsfelf, which fact 
supports Prof. Schaeder and not Prof. Herzfeld who 
sees (in the same passage) a reference to the introduction of 
Pahlavi, 

In the second study is examined the composition of 
Ezra 4 to G which contains historical details, but which was 
not considered genuine because of some chronological 
confusion therein. This is now set aright by the author. 
The next two chapters are devoted to the study of State- 
Arameic. One of them deals with the linguistic and 
orthographical development of this tongue, and the other 
with the Iranian elements therein. The former is very 


\ 
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useful for the ideograms in Pahlavi; the latter for the his- 
tory of Old Persian, about which Prof. Schaeder comes to 
a different conclusion from that of Andreas. The fifth and 
last study is on the origin and primary meaning of the 
term zandllc , which is pure Iranian and not Semitic, and 
is to be derived from zand 4 commentary’. This is not new, 
but the author had to prove it, because of some different 
views in vogue. Moreover, he shows what is exactly meant 
by zand in the word zand'tk. He quotes Masadi on this 
point, and says that zand here refers to allegorical or non- 
orthodox explanation. Mani gave his own interpretation 
to the Zoroastrian doctrine of the two Spirits, and hence 
the term was applied to his followers. In this connection 
Prof. Schaeder shows that the Denkart IX. 30. 4 con- 
tains a reference to such misinterpretation of Yasna 30. 3 . 
(But he is not right when he says that the Pahlavi version 
does not purposely translate ydina ‘‘twin’, but simply retains 
or transcribes it, for this so-called transcription occurs in 
other texts, as I show in my unpublished work on the 
Kustik. I may as well repeat what I have written to the 
author on the use of zandik in Pahlavi books. In Say.-ns- 
say. G. 7 it means * Manichean’ as I have shown there in 
the notes; but I correct my view, expressed in the same 
place, as regards the Matikan i vijastak abalis: here the 
term means 4 heterodox’, if 4 apostate’ is not allowed. The 
facts are that his name originally was Den Ohrmazd, i.e. 
he was a Zoroastrian; his later name Abalis, which is 
Arabic, points to his conversion to Islam. This is nowhere 
mentioned, but it must have taken place after he was 
denied the vac — and the meal that followed it.) We regret 
that there is no index to these excellent studies which 
contain so much useful information on diverse points and 
words. We eagerly await the author's further contributions 
promised in this work. 
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ZOROASTRIAN RELIGION IN THE 
AYESTA 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL GERMAN OF 

KARL F. GELDNBR 

BY 

Jehangir C. Tavadia, b.a., ph.d. 
Lecturer in the University of Hamburg . 


TRANSLATOR'S NOTE. 

The late Prof. Dr. K. F. Geldner (17-12-1852—5-2-1929) 
is known among the Parsis through his great edition 
of the A vesta. This is probably the reason why his present 
work, which is the second, revised and enlarged edition of 
his contribution to Bertholet’s Religionsgeschichtliches 
Lescbuch, is being translated for them. The reader will find 
therein a classified selection from the Avesta. Geldner’s 
version, which he calls literal and not free, differs in many 
cases, even from that of Bartholomae; but unfortunately 
only a few of them are further explained in the notes, and 
therefore it is not always easy to understand his point of 
view. In any case, 1 have tried to translate his German 
quite literally, sometimes even with reluctance; and although 
I often consulted the original Avesta, that was with the 
view of assuring myself about his meaning, and not with 
that of controlling, much less correcting it. Hence I am not 
responsible for the translation as a whole, nor for any details, 
for instance, like the treatment of technical terms. 

University of Hamburg, J. C. Tavadia. 

23-9-1931. 



INTRODUCTION 


The canonical literature of the Zoroastrian (Zara- 
thushtrian) Religion is comprised under the name Avesta 
(wrongly Zend-Avesta also). Its new collection and edition 
was prepared under the Sasanian kings; and thus a new 
canon was produced from the old fragments. And what 
is preserved from this canon serves the Parsis even now as 
their Bible. (For the several books of the present Avesta 
see Chantepie de la Saussaye, Lekrbuch der Religions- 
gesehichte 4. ed. Il, 208.) As regards date an d language 
the Avesta is divided into two very unequal parts ; the 
larger one, the Later Avesta, containing the liturgy and 
the priestly code of the developed Zoroastrian church, 
and the G a, this. The < ! ;,t h is (speech-verses) profess to be 
the original words of the prophet, and these they seem to 
be indeed. They are the last remnants of his sermons ; 
they epitomise their pui'port in short memorial verses, 
thus pointing to the prose original, no longer extant. For 
judging the genuine, original teaching of Zoroaster, they 
are of the greatest importance. But their value in fully 
understanding it, is impaired by the fact that they are 
only few, and that these few are full of obscurities and 
obsolete words, and that they do not contain a detailed 
system of teaching, but are mere prophetic catchwords 
and epigrams, exhortations, prophecies and protestations, 
now before the assembled congregation, now in colloquy 
with God and His archangels. 

An account of the Zoroastrian religion is given by 
Lehmann in Chantepie II, 199 ft. (with further literature); 
a brief sketch by K. Geldner in Religion in Geschichte 
und Gegenwart IV under the titlo Perser und Parsismu s 
1364 1382 . 
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I. The Gathas. 

In the Gathas, Ahura Mazda (the Wise Lord) appears 
generally together with his archangels, the Amesha 
Spentas (cf. Chantepie II, 222 ). These are the personified 
elements of the wished-for perfect kingdom of God, 
namely, Asha u Eight Law”, Vohu Mano “ Good Mind ”, 
Khshathra “Kingdom (of God) ”, Armaiti “ Devotion ”, 
Haurvatat “ Perfection ”, and Ameretat “ Immortality ”, 
Everywhere they occur as persons, but their original 
abstract meaning is still visible. It is through this double 
sense that the Gatha strophes get their full substance, 
whereas in the literal translation given here they often 
give an impression of a torrent of empty words. And 
indeed they mostly vary similar fundamental ideas. 

[The numeral figures in this first part refer naturally 
to the Yasna.’J 

Ahuba Mazda, tiie Wise Lord. 

44 3 : This I ask Thee, tell me truly, 0 Lord : Who 1 was the 

first generator and father of Asha (Law) ? Who made the 
path ol the sun and stars? Who [has ordained] that the 
moon waxes and wanes again? AH this, 0 Wise One, and 
the other I wish to know. 

44 t 4 : This I ask Thee, tell me truly, 0 Lord : Who fixed the 

earth below and the clouds, so that they do not fall 
down ? Who (created) water and plants ? Who yoked the 
two runners to the wind and clouds ? Who is, 0 Wise 
One, the creator of Vohu Mano (Good Mind) ? 

44, 5 : This I ask Thee, tell me truly, 0 Lord : Which artist 

created the lights and darkness ? Which artist created 
sleep and waking ? Who [created] morning, noon, and 
night, which remind the sensible of their aim ? 

1 Answer : Ahura Mazda Himself. 
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The Two Spirits, out or whom the Holy One is that op 
the Lord Himself. 

46, 2 : And I will speak of the two Spirits at the beginning 

of life 2 , out of whom the Holy One thus spake to the 
Evil One : Neither our thoughts, nor teachings, nor under- 
standings, nor beliefs, nor words, nor deeds, nor con- 
sciences, nor souls will agree. 

30,3: And in the beginning there were these two Spirits, 

the twin, who according to their own words are called 
the Good and the Bad (Principle) in thought, speech, and 
action. Between them, the good-doing ones chose aright, 
not the evil-doing ones. 

30,4: And when these two Spirits first came together, 

they established life and death, and that at the last there 
shall be the worst existence for the unbelievers, but for 
the true believers (the reward of) the Best Mind 3 . 

30, 6 : Of these two Spirits the unbeliever 4 chose the worst 

as his work, but the Holy Spirit (chose) Bight,— he 
who puts on the firmest sky as a garment 5 , (and with him) 
all who wish to please the Lord through pure deed, 
openly adhering to Mazda. 

The Devs (Chantepie II, 230) . 

30, 6 : Between these two (Spirits), the Devs also chose not 

aright, because as they deliberated the deceiver came 
to them, in order that they might choose the Worst Mind. 
And they all ran to Aeshma 6 , through whom men would 
spoil their life. 

£. „ 

2 That is, the world. 

3 The gifts of Yohu Mano (see 10, 12; 42,2; 51, 11; note 
259), as paradise with its pleasures is usually called. 

4 Ahriman. 

5 Here, as later on, the Holy Spirit is identified with Ormazd. 

6 The demon of anger, the Biblical Asmodeus. 
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And all ye Devs are the seed of Evil Mind, and also 
every person who worships y^u and who misleads one 
to the deeds of Lie and Arrogance, whereby ye are noto- 
rious on tiie seventh (region) of the earth 7 . 

As long as ye give the worst commands, fby following 
which people are called the favourites of the Devs,— -who 
turn away from Good Mind, who renounce the wisdom 
of the Wise Lord and Asha (Law),— 
ye defraud people of happy life and of immortality 
by this deed, which the Evil Spirit (has taught) you, the 
Devs, with bad intention and bad word, and through 
which he has promised sovereignty to the unbeliever. 

The Devs as Enemies of Civilisation. 

44, 20 : When, 0 Wise One, have the Devs ever been good 

rulers ? And I ask : (were it they) who just look on, how 8 
the Karapan 9 andUsij° abandon tho cow to Aeshma 10 for 
them and whereby the Kavan 9 makes (the cow) con* 
tinually to moan ? They do not wish 11 to further cattle- 
breeding according to Law. 

The False Teacher and the True Prophet. 

31, 11 : When Thou, 0 Wise One, in : ;the beginning didst 

create our beings and consciences and according to Thy 
Mind the understanding, and when Thou didst invest the 
vital spirit with body, and when Thou (gavest) deeds 
and words, whereby one may follow his faith at his will,-* 

*31, 12 : then raises his voice the speaker of falsehood or the 

7 The middle part of the earth on which people live. 

8 Through maltreatment and slaughter. 

9 Name of the priests of the old Dev-cult, the principal enemlaa 
of Zarathushtra.* 

10 See note 6. 

11 Read him teen, 


32,3: 


82, 4 : 


32, 5 : 
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speaker of truth, the knowing one or the ignorant one* 
according to his heart and mind. . . 

Zarathushtra’s Mission. 

2§, 4 : I, who have made up my mind to awaken the soul in 

agreement with Vohu Mano, and as one, who knows the 
rewards of the Wise Lord for deeds, as long as I can 
and shall have strength, so long will I preach that they 
exert according to Asha (Law). 

46, 1 : And I will speak, now listen, now hear, ye, who 

come from near and who [come] from far desiring. Now 
mark ye all him 12 , for he is unmasked ! Not shall the 
false teacher destroy the life a second time, the lying 
tongue that adheres to the wicked faith. 

Cf. also 50, 11. 

His Doubts and Temptations. 

31, 17 : Has the true believer or the unbeliever chosen the 

higher V The knowing one shall tell 13 the knowing one, 
not shall the unknowing one mislead. Be to us, 0 Wise 
Lord, the teacher of Good Mind ! 

44, 12 : This I ask Thee, tell me truly, 0 Lord : Who is the 

true believer ? Those whom I have to answer? Or (who is) 
the unbeliever ? Art Thou Thyself the Evil one or is that 
the Evil one, the unbeliever who deprives me of Thy 
benefits 14 ? How is it that he himself is not considered as 
the Evil one ? 15 

46, 1 : To what land am I to go, where am I to flee ? They 

estrange me from family and from patron. The follow- 

12 The false teacher. 

13 That is, confirm. 

14 sava or savah “benefit, profit’’ is Zoroaster’s idea of salvation# 

15 Among the followers of the false (t.e., the other, anti* 
Zoroaatrian ) religion. 
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ers do not please me, nor the 16 , nor the unbeliev- 

ing rulers of the land. How am I to please Thee, .Wise 
Lord ? 

.46, 2: I know, 0 Wise One, why I am dissatisfied : my cattle 

are but few, and because I have few people. I cry unto 
Thee— look to it, 0 Lord—, and pray to Thee for support, 
as friend should give it unto friend. Teach me through 
Asha (Law) to exert for Good Mind (Vohu Mano). 

46, 3 : When will, 0 Wise One, the mornings of those days 

come forth, ‘that the living world adheres to Asha (Law)? 
(When [will come]) the right understanding through 
the lofty words of the future saviours 17 ? To whom will 
come Vohu Mano for help ? I solicit Thee to give me pro- 
mise, 0 Lord. 

32, 10 : That man destroys my teachings, who declares, the 

worst for the eyes to see is the Cow and the Sun, and 
who turns the right doers into unbelievers, and who 
desolates the pastures, and who lifts his weapon against 
the true believer. 

32, 11 : They deprive me of my life 18 , the unbelievers, who 

have strived with power to deprive mistresses and mas- 
ters 19 of tfieir (heavenly) heritage, [and] who wish to 
make the true believers to turn away from the Best Mind, 
0 Wise One. 

61,12: The Kavi follower Vaepaya did not please Zara- 

thushtra Spitama, that he prevented him to come to him 
in the beginning of winter, when moreover his two horse* 
came shivering with cold 20 . 

16 One word is missing here. 

17 The prophet or prophets. 

18 That is,<of the reward of my life. 

19 Probably a reference to some particular influential persons. 

^9 Evidently a personal experience of Zoroaster in difficult days. 
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81, 18: 


46,4: 


33,2: 


46,7: 


4S,9: 


Struggle against the Unbelievers. 

Do not listen, any of you, to the imposing words and 
teachings of the unbeliever, for he brings house, clan^ 
district or land into discord and destruction, Therefore 
punish them with weapon ! 

And the unbeliever prevents these promoters of Asha 
from grazing the cattle in district or land, who is an 

evil 21 and through his own deeds Whoever, 0 

Wise One, deprives him of his sovereignty or life, he goes 
at the head on the paths of the good teaching. 

And he who will do evil to the unbeliever with word 
or with thought or with hands, or converts his follower 
to the good, they meet the will of the Wise Lord and 
please Him. 

His Confidence in God. 

Which other protector could, 0 Wise One, anybody 
give to my person, when the unbeliever dares to do me 
violence, except Thy Fire and (Vohu) Mano, through 
the activity of which the Law will be fulfilled, 0 Lord. 
Promise this masterpiece 22 to my conscience ! 

Cf. 50, 1. 

He Demands Surety from the Lord. 

When shall I know, whether Ye have power over him 
from whom destruction threatens me, 0 Wise One, 0 
Asha? The declaration 23 of Yohu Mano should be 
confirmed unto me, The saviour 2 * should know, how 
his fate would be. 

21 duzhazobao or duzhad&bao ? cf. duradabhm A [tharva]-v [edft] 
12, 4, 4. 19. 

22 The new Kingdom of God. 

29 In the conference of the prophet with the archangel Voha 
Mano, to which Yasna 43 indireotly refers. 2*4 Prophet Zoroaster.. 
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flis Special Reward in Heaven. 

61, 7 : 0 Thou Who hast created the Cow and water and 

plants, give me, 0 Wise One, immortality and perfectness 
through Thy Holiest Spirit, strength and durability 
through Yohu Mano at the judgment ! 

44, 18 : This I ask Thee, tell me truly, 0 Lord : How can I 

earn through Asha the reward-ten mares with a stallion 
and a camel—, which is promised to me, 0 Wise One,, 
together with perfectness and immortality, as it is in Thy 
power to give both ? 

44, 19 : This I ask Thee, tell me truly, 0 Lord : He who does 

not give the reward unto him, who earns it, and [to 
whom] he should give it according to the promise, what 
penalty will come to him at once, for I know that which 
will come to him at the last ? 

Cf. also 48, 3, 13; 49, 8; 60, 6. 

His Princely Patron, King Vishtaspa and the Two 

CoUNCELLORS, THE BROTHERS FRASHAOSHTRA 
AND JAMASPA. 

61, 11 : Who.is a friend of Spitama Zarathushtra, 0 Wise. 

One ? Or who [has] let himself be counselled by Asha ? 
What is Holy Armaiti ? Or which upright man hopes f ot 
the gift of grace 25 of Yohu Mano ? 

51. 16 : King Vishtaspa has accepted with his sovereignty 

this teaching of the (divine) gift of grace according to the 
words of Vohu Mano, which [gift of grace] the holy Wise 
Lord together with Asha hath devised. Now do advise u& 
according to desire ! 

64 . 17 : -A- worth loving body for his believing soul hath 

Frashaoshtra Hvogva described to me 26 , which the 
25 Paradise. 

25 That is, he baa described unto him the beautiful body which 

• ^ he will pray for in paradise ter his soul, of, & 
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61, 18: 


L? ,14: 


46, IB : 


46, 16: 


46 , 17 : 


powerful Wise Lord shall give him according to desire, 
so that he may attain the [strength for] striving accor- 
ding to Law (Asha). 

Jamaspa Hvogva, the Illustrious, chooses this creed, 
this kingdom of his desire, the good acquisitions of 
(Vohu) Mano. Grant me this, 0 Wise Lord, that they 
may be a support to Thee. 

(The Lord will speak on the Judgment day :) 
“ Zarathushtra, which true believer is thy friend ? Or who 
wishes to be called for the great reward ? ” (Zarathush- 
tra:) “ And that is King Vishtaspa at the Judgment. All 
those whom Thou, 0 Wiso Lord, wilt unite in Thy house, 
them will I call with words of Good Mind (Vohu Mano) 

Ye Haeehataspa Spitamas 27 , of you will I declare 
that ye distinguish the just and the unjust. Through 
such deeds yo inherit integrity according to the primeval 
laws of the Lord. 

“ Frashaoshtra Hvogva 28 , enter thou there with these 
faithful 29 , of whom we both desire that they may fare 
according to desire, there where Armaiti (Devotion) is 
united with Asha (Law), where Kingdom is according to 
the desire of Vohu Mano (Good Mind), where the Wise 
Lord dwells in prosperity.’ ’ 

Cf. also 49, 8. 

Where I will sing only (praise) hymns about you, 
not in common words, 0 Jamaspa Hvogva, and (I will 
proclaim) your praise along with voluntary obedience 
unto the Wise Lord Who with Asha, His clever counsellor, 
separates the just and the unjust. 

27 Hereby he means his own relatives that were zealous for 
the faith. Haeehataspa was, according to tradition, the great- 
grandfather of Zarathushtra, and ,Spitama was the ancestor of his 
noble family. 

28 The family name of the two brothers. 

29 Ormazd and the prophet. 
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The Ahuna-Yairya (Honover). 

The holy formula of creed : Zoroaster is appointed by 
Ormuzd as Teacher and Preparer of the New Kingdom. 

27, 13 : As he 30 is to be chosen as the Lord, so also as the 

Master because of Law (Asha), who prepares for Mazda 
the deeds of Good Mind (Vohu Mano) in (this) life, and 
for Ahura the (future) Kingdom, whom 30 he 31 appointed 
as the shepherd for the needy. 

The Approaching Kingdom op God. 

45, 8 : Him shalt thou 32 try to win for us by praises of 

humility, for now I will see before my eyes (the King- 
dom) of good thought, action and speech, I who, 0 Asha, 
know the Wise Lord. And in Paradise we will offer Him 
praises. 

48, 11 : When, 0 Wise One, will Armaiti come with Asha, 

[and] with (GodV) Kingdom the good abode, rich in 
pastures ? Who will establish peace from the cruel un- 
believers ? To whom will come the religious teaching of 
Yohu Mano ? 

51, 1 : It is the good Kingdom that brings the better por- 

tion. There flows sweet restorative, 0 ilsha, for him who 
according to his deeds, 0 Wise One, receives the Best as 
reward. This Kingdom will I now work out for us. 

Reward and Punishment in this World and 
the Other. 

46, 18 : He who satisfies me, to him I piomise the best thing 

of my wish through Vohu Mano, but trouble unto him 

who would throw us into trouble, I who satisfy Your will* 



30 Zarathushfcra. 

31 Ahura Mazda. 

32 [Oflfe of] the faithful is addressed. 
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0 Mazda, 0 Asha. That is the firm decision of my min<f 
and thought. 

46, 19 : He who accomplished for me— for Zarathushtra— in 

accordance with Law (Asha) that which is the most 
perfect (the best) according to his will, to him shall come 
his reward: a pair of cows in the best of their age besides 
all his wishes, to him who has deserved future life. That 
knowest Thou best to bring about. 

61, 6: (It is the) Wise Lord who appointed through His 

Kingdom the best 'of all for him who satisfies His will, 
but the worst of all for him who is not obedient to Him— 
at the last turning-point of life. 

Cf. also 43, 2, 16; 49, 11; 50, 2. 

The True Believer will receive as Beward the 
Proi>erty of the Unbeliever. 

47, 5: And all these best things which Thou, 0 Wise Lord, 

hast promised through Thy Holy Spirit to the true 
believer, them possesses the unbeliever without Thy 
permission, who in his works depends upon the Evil 
Spirit. * 

Cf . 50, 3. 

The Great Judgment and the Perfection of the World. 

30, 2 : Hear with your ears the best thing for you, examine 

with clear mind the confession of faith to be decided 
upon, man by man for his person, drawing his attention 
still before the great judgment in order to advise him. 

30 5 8 ; And when the punishment will come upon these evil- 
doers, then, 0 Wise One, will Thy Kingdom be established 
by Vohu Mano, so that Thou, 0 Lord, mayest advise them 
who would deliver Druj (Lie) into the hands of Asha 
(Truth). 
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30, 9 : And we will be those that will perfect this life, 0 

Wise One, and ye (other) Lords, and Asha, give us yotir 
help, so that thoughts may be united where the wrong* 
faith still subsists. 

30, 10 : Then will happen the destruction of the power (?) of 

Druj, and they will partake of the reward of the good 4 
abode of Vohu Mano, of Mazda, and of Asha, [they] that 
abide by the good message. 

44. 14 : This I ask Thee, tell me truly, 0 Lord: How can I 

deliver Druj into the hands of Asha, so that he may 
crush her according to the words of Thy message, in 
order to cause great destruction among the unbelievers, 
in order to destroy the deceivers and opponents, 0 Wise 
One? 

44. 15 : This I ask Thee, tell me truly, 0 Lord, inasmuch as 

Thou hast so much power as to offer protection together 
with Asha, when the two unaccustomed armies 33 clash 
together according to the promises which Thou wilt 
fulfil: to which of the two, to whom wilt Thou give victory? 

The General Judgment will take place in the Form of 
a Great Ordeal with Fire and Melted Metal. 

81 3 : The trial (examination), which Thou wilt hold with 

Thy Spirit and Fire and Asha for (ascertaining) vice and 
virtue 34 , which should be a warning to the sensible 
ones,— tell us that, 0 Wise One, with the tongue of Thy 
mouth for the sake of knowledge, so that I may convert 
thereby all living men. 

31, 19 : One should listen to him who is the healer of life,, 

who, as a knowing one, has known Right (Asha), 0 Lord, 
who can gurantee at will the word of his tongue through 

33 The followers of the prophet and his rivela or [the follower®! 
of the two Spirits. 

34 Literally : the two debts. 
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Thy red Fire 35 , 0 Wise One, at the deoision, at the 
assignment of vice and virtue. 

47, 6 : Therefore, 0 Wise Lord, at the decision through Thy 

Holy Spirit (and) through Fire shalt Thou make the 
allotment (of reward and punishment) according to vice 
and virtue with the assistance of Armaiti and Asha. For 
this 36 will convert many who will experience it. 

“61, 8 : For I will speak of these two things— -for one should 

say it to the knowing (initiated) one— 'something evil for 
the unbeliever, but according to the wish of him who 
abides by Law (Asha),— for this Prophet is pleased, who 
([■=] when he) can speak of it to the knowing one: 

51, 9 : Of the examination which Thou, 0 Wise One, wilt 

hold for (recognising) vice and virtue through Thy red 
Fire, [and] for impressing a sign through melted metal 
upon the conscience, for ruin to the unbeliever, for benefit 
to the true believer. 

Cf. also 43, 4-6. 

Bliss and Damnation. 

45,7: Whose 37 favours shall the obedient ones see, [they] 

who are living, have been, and will be. In immortality 
the soul of the true believer is happy, whereas the 
torment of the unbelieving people will continue. And 
this the Wise Lord achieves through His Kingdom. 

The Individual Judgment of the Soul afteb Death 
AT THE BkIDGE OF THE JUDGE. 

46,10: Whoso, man or woman, doeth unto me what Thou, 

0 Wise Lord, knowest as the best in life, (give him) as 

35 The prophet is ready to prove the truth of his promises by 
means of an ordeal at the time of decision. 

36 The allotment, that is, positive hope for it. 

3T Of Ahura Mazda, or those that His religion grants. 



46 , 11 : 


51 , 18 : 


48 , 5 : 


48 , 6 : 


ZOEOASTEIAN EELIGION IN THE AVESTA 1& 

reward for his true faith the (heavenly) Kingdom 
through Vohu Mano. And with all, whom I can persuade 
to praise you, will I happily cross the Bridge of the 
Judge. 

By their power do the Karapans 38 and Kavie 3 ®' 
entangle man in evil actions in order to spoil his life,, 
whom their own soul and (religious) conscience will 
annoy, when they will come there where the Bridge of 
the Judge is. For all time [will] they be the inmates 
in the house of Druj. 39 

Therefore the conscience of the unbeliever, in com- 
parison with that of the right doer, really comes ofl 
badly, whose soul will feel vexed before the Declarer 41 * 
at the Bridge of the Judge, because it is gone astray 
from the path of Law (Asha) owing to its own works 
and (words) of the tongue. 

Cf. also 50, 4. 

Moral Commands and Buies of Life are generally 
comprised under the term “ good thought, good speech, 
good action ” ; it is very seldom that the Gathas enter 
into •details. Loving care of domestic animals is 
specially emphasised. 

May good rulers rule us, may not bad rulers rule us, 
with the woiks of the good faith, 0 Arm aiti. — Purity 
just after birth is the best for man. For cattle one 
must be industrious ; let it thrive for our nourishment. 

May she 41 give us a peaceful dwelling, may she give 
us perseverance and strength, she who is dear to Vohu 

38 See note 9. 

39 The female Satan, 

40 The personified judgment, 

41 Ajmait’*, who is also the genius of tio earth. 
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Mano. And for her the Wise Lord made plants to grow 
according to Law at the creation of the first life. 42 

48, 7 : Wrath [^violence] 43 should be put down, refrain 

from maltreatment, ye who would fain secure through 
Asha the good tidings of Vohu Mano, 44 whose companion 
the holy man becomes. And his 45 creatures are in Thy 
abode, 0 Lord. 

31, 15 l This I ask Thee, what will be the penalty for him 
who secures the kingdom for the unbeliever, 0 Lord, 
[and] for the evil doer who does not find his livelihood 
without depriving the harmless husbandman of his 
cattle and men ? 

33, 3 ; He, who is the best (friend) for the true believer, 
with his clan or as one who has followers, or with his 
patron, 0 Lord, or he who devotes himself with diligence 
to cattle,— he will live in the pasture of Asha and Vohu 
Mano. 

33, 4 : I who through prayer would keep far from Thee, 

0 Lord, disobedience and evil mind, and from the clan 
impudence, and from the followers Druj (Lie) in the 
neighbourhood, and from the patron the slanderers, and 
from the pasture of cattle the worst hexdsman,— . 

Translation of Selected Chapters of the Gathas 

Yasna 43. 

Zarathtjshtra’s Programme, 1 - 6 . 

4 ; According to wish 46 do I wish to each one— to whom 

may the Wise Lord, ruling at will, grant it at will^that 

4 % As opposed to the future, perfected world. 

43 The cruel treatment of cattle. 

44 cf. note 23. 

45 Of Vohu Mano. 

46 Lit., “ In wish." There is a play of words regarding the idea 
of “ wish/* which it is hard to bring out in translation. 
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lie may obtain strength and perseverance in order to 
abide by Asha (Law)— this mayest thou, 0 Armaiti, 
grant me— and riches as reward and the life of Good 
Mind. 

U : And to him may be allotted the best of all [things]. 

According to his wish for bliss may man obtain bliss 
through Thy attentive Holiest Spirit, 0 Wise One, (and) 
the pleasures of Vohu Mano, which Thou with Asha 
wilt grant all the days together with the joy of long (i.«. 
eternal) life. 

3 : And may that man 47 reach the better from the good, 

who can teach us the right paths of benefit (i.e. bliss) in 
this life of body and in that of spirit 48 , the true (paths) 
to the inmates at whose place the Lord lives 40 ,— (a man) 
right doing, kind, holy like Thee, 0 Wise One. 

4 : And I would recognise Thee as the holy and strong 

one, 0 Wise One, when through (Thy) hand,— in which 
Thou keepest that lot which Thou wilt prepare for the 
unbeliever and for the true believer,— [and] when 
through the glow of Thy red Fire 50 , whose strength is 
Asha, the might of Vohu Mano will come to me. 

6*: And I recognised Thee as the holy one, 0 Wise Lord, 

when I saw 51 Thee first at the creation of life, that Thou 
wilt make the deeds and words to be recompensed— evil 
for the evil and a good lot for the good— through Thy 
generosity at the last turning-point of the creation. 

^ : At 52 which turning-point Thou wilt appear with Thy 

Holy Spirit, 0 Wise One, with Khshathra (Kingdom) 

47 Tbe true prophet is meant. 

48 That is, in the heavenly one. 

49 To the blessed in heaven. 

50 At the great ordeal, see above. 

51 That is, as a spiritual seer. 

52 The strophe describes the renovatio mundi . 
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and Vohu Mano by whose actions people will be made* 
prosperous by Asha. To these 53 does Armaiti proclaim 
the judges 54 of Thy decree which none can deceive. 

Appointment of the Prophet by the Archangel Vohu 
Mano and by the Lord Himself, 7-13. 

7 : And I recognised Thee as the holy one, 0 Wise Lord, 

when Vohu Mano appeared before me and asked me : 

Who art thou, to whom dost thou belong? How shall I 
. . *! 
appoint a day by means of a sign for the conference 

over thy people and over thyself ? 

8 : And I said to him: firstly I am Zarathushtra, a true 

enemy will I be, as far as I can, to the unbeliever, but 
a powerful support to the true believer, so that I may 
get a claim to the Kingdom according to my wish, as long 
as I praise and sing Thee, 0 Wise One. 

9 : And 1 recognised Thee as the holy one, 0 Wise Lord, 

when Vohu Mano appeared before me to ask me: For 
whom wilt thou decide ?— and (when) Thou Thyself (didst 
appear) at the humble offering to Thy Fire in order to 
make me understand Asha, as far as I am able for it 55 . 

10 ; (The Lcrd speaks :) “ And thou shalt see 56 My Asha t 

since I together with Armaiti call it to come near Me. 
And now ask Us whatever thy questions there be for Us, 
for a question by thee is as that of the mighty, because 
one would like to satisfy thee, the mighty one, according 
to ability-” 

11 . And I recognised Thee as the holy one, 0 Wise Lord, 

when Vohu Mano appeared before me, when throughYour 

53 The pic ufc> people 

54 At the final judgment as in 31, 2. Zoroaster thinks here 
especially of himself 

55 These sentences are very difficult and doubtful.’ 

56 In person, after he has taught it to the prophet in abstracts. 
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words I was instructed first. The faith to do that 
which Ye said to me as the best brought me sorrow 
among men. 

12 : And when Thou saidst to me: Thou shalt come in 

order to be instructed in Law (Asha), then Thou hadst 
no need to warn me about disobedience 57 as regards my 
hastening before Sraosha 58 will come to me in company 
with Ashi, rich in treasures, who will apportion the lot 
as gain (bliss) according to merits 59 . 

13 : And I recognised Thee as the holy one, 0 Wise Lord, 

when Vohu Mano appeared before me in order to know 
the goals of my wish 00 . “ Grant me that [wish] for a 
long life, which to obtain none can force You, for the 
better existence which is said to be in Your Kingdom”. 

14 : If Thy support and Thy instruction, such as a power- 

ful acquaintance should give to his friend, 0 Wise One, 
are allotted to me through Thy power from Asha, then 
will I hasten, leading the fighters 01 for the doctrine and 
all those who are mindful of Thy words. 

15 : And J recognised Thee as the holy one, 0 Wise Lord, 

when Vohu Mano appeared before me. Then taught 
Tushnamaiti 02 , what is the best thing to hear : A man 
should not be pleasing to the many unbelievers, but these 
turn all true believers into apostates. 

10 : And Zarathushtra himself chooses that Spirit which 

is Thy holiest one, 0 Wise Lord. May Asha appear 

57 That is, I at once willingly obeyed Thy word. 

58 Similarly an angel, the personified listening and obedience, 
cf. Bundahish, below. 

59 That is, according to vice and virtue. 

60 That is/ [to know] which favours the prophet asks for for 
his mission. 

61 Really speaking: the armies. 

62 That is, satisfied mind ; a personification, probably the sajne 
m Arm^iti. 
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endowed with a body, strong in vital power ! May Armaiti 
(Devotion) rule in the Kingdom 63 where the sun shines. 
May she together with Vohu Mano apportion the lot 
according to deeds. 


Yaska 49 . 

And the greatest Pestilence 64 has always tormented 
me, I who should approve his evil designs, 0 Asha, 0 
Wise One. Good is the retribution, come to me, support 
me, achieve with Yohu Mano his destruction ! 

And of this Pestilence reminds me the unbelieving 
prophet, the deceiver, who has fallen away from Asha. 
He does not cling to holy Armaiti (Devotion), that she 
may be with him j nor does ho let himself be advised by 
Yohu Mano. 

And to the Prophet of this faith 65 , 0 Wise One, is 
warmly recommended 66 , to further true belief, and 
to destroy Lie (unbelief). Therefore do I strive for the 
fellowship of Vohu Mano, I give up the friendship of all 
unbelievers. 

Those wiseacres who increase wrath [—violence] 67 
and maltreatment with their tongues, they the non-cat- 
tle-breeders among the cattle-breeders, whose ill deeds 
cannot be compensated with good deeds, they turn the 
conscience of the unbeliever into (incarnate) Devs. 

But he 68 , 0 Wise One, is sweet restorative and fat for 
every one who brings his conscience in harmony with 
Vohu Mano, who is a true follower of Armaiti, 0 Asha. 

63 Tho new Kingdom of God. 

64 Tho Evil Spirit Ahriraan. 

65 To Zarathushtra. 

66 Literally: is impressed. 

67 Against cattle, cf. 48, 7. 

68 Tho prophet hirpself through his words, cf. Yasn* 29, 7 
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And with all these (I would like to be) in Thy Kingdom, 
0 Lord ! 

6 : I beseech You 69 , 0 Wise One and Asha, to say what 

is according to the thought of Your wisdom in order to be 
able to rightly distinguish, how wo should teach the reli- 
gion which is of those like You, 0 Lord. 

7 : And let Vohu Mano hear that, 0 Wise One; let Asha 

hear it, and do Thyself listen, 0 Lord : Which patron 70 , 
which relative it is according to laws, who procures for 
the party 71 good fame ? 

8: To Frashaoshtra do Thou grant the most pleasant 

friendship with Asha 72 — this I ask ot Thee, Wise Lord—, 
and to myself in Thy good Kingdom. For all eternity we 
would be Thy beloved ones. 

9 : Let the helper 73 , who is created for salvation, hear 

the ordinances : The truth-speaker 74 does not see the 
(tuture) fellowship 75 with the unbeliever, when they that 
are allied with Asha make their faithful souls partake of 
the best reward on the judgment day, 0 Jamispa. 

10 . And this, 0 Wise One, takest Thou under Thy protec- 

tion in Thy Kingdom: Good Mind, souls of the true belie- 
vers, due worship, devoted Mind and sweet restorative 76 ,— 
through Thy great Kingdom, importance and 

H . But unto those that rule badly, that do evil, speak 

evil, have an evil religion, think evil, unto the unbelie- 

69 Request for new revelations. 

70 His followers in the limited circle of his patron and relatives 
are meant. 

71 The co-religionists. 

72 In heavenly kingdom. 

73 Probably Jamaspa is meant. 

74 Zarathushtra. 

75 Of th£ aforesaid Vizier. 

76 The food of the blessed, 
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vers come 77 the souls with bad food. In the house of 
Lie 78 will they be real inmates. 

12* What hasfc thou, 0 Asha, as help for the invoking 

Zarathushtra, what thou, 0 Vohu Mano, for me who 
would .like to please you with songs of praise, 0 Wise 
Lord, requesting for that which is the best thing accor- 
ding to Your wish ? 

Yasna 50. 

1 : Has my soul any help whatever ? Who is indeed 

a protector of my cattle and who of myself when I call 
him, except Asha and Thee, 0 Wise Lord, and Best Mind 
(Yohu Mano) V 

2 : How, 0 Wise One, should he aspire after the Cow 

of Eeward 79 , he who wishes that she may belong to him 
together with the pasture, he who among the many that 
see the sun lives righteously ? Since Thou rewardest (?) 
those that stand in the judgment, accept me as the 
righteous one ! 

3 ; And she 80 shall bo allotted to him, r 0 Wise One, to 

whom He 81 has promised her through Asha (Law), 
through His Kingdom (Khsliathra) and through Good 
Mind (Yohu Mano), which man [=who]by the power of his 
merit shall cause to prosper for himself that property 
which the unbeliever possesses in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. 

4: And praising will I worship You, 0 Wise Lord, to- 

gether with Law (Asha) and Best Mind and Kingdom 

77 After death. 

78 The female Satan. 

79 The reward in paradise. 

80 The heavenly cow. 

81 Ahura Mazda or Asha. 
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(Khshathra), when the desired revealer 82 waits for the 
pious on the way to the paradise of the believer. 

5 : For one has deserved through Your visible, manifest 

help, 0 Wise Lord, 0 Asha,— when You favour Your 
prophet—, Your beckonings which shallplace us in bliss 83 . 

6 : When the prophet Zarathushtra, in humility as 

friend, lifts up his voice, 0 Wise One, 0 Asha, then may 
the Creator 84 of Wisdom 84 teach through Vohu Mano 
the rules, whereby there may be for my tongue a straight 
way 85 . 

7 : Then will I harness for You the swiftest race-horses, 

stout and strong, through the stimulation of Your praise, 
0 Wise One, 0 Asha, 0 Vohu Mano, with which You 
shall drive : Come Ye for my help ! 86 

g : With verse-speeches 87 which are known as those of 

restorative drink, will I come with outstretched hands 
near You, 0 Wise One, and near You Asha with the humi- 
lity of the pious one, and near You with the decorum of 
Good Mind (Vohu Mano). 

9 : Praising You with these prayers will I come, 0 

Mazda and Asha, with deeds of Good Mind. If I 
may command over my lot according to my will, then 
would I enjoy as right doer the (fruits of my) efforts. 

j [0 : And what Thou wilt yet do, and what(Thy)deeds were 

before these, and what the eyes may see through Vohu 

82 The personified tribunal which judges the souls. 

83 A simple beckoning of the Lord will suffice to place him in 
paradise. 

84 Ahura Mazda. 

85 God should direct the words of the prophet through inspira- 
tion. 

86 The ideef, that may God come to the help of the prophet when 
be praises Him, is expressed here poetically. 

87 The prophet speaks to God in lofty, poetical language only, 
i.e., in the Gath as. 
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Mano : the starlights, the sun, the rising day-star, (all) 
are for Your praise, 0 Asha, 0 Wise One. 

And Your praiser, 0 Wise One, would I call myself 
and be, so long as I have through Asha strength and 
power for it. The creator of life may achieve through 
Vohu Mano the realisation of that which is the most 
perfect according to His will. 


Parts of the so-called Yasna of the Seven Chapters, 
which is mainly composed in prose, come from 
the time of the Gathas. A specimen may be 
given out of it also. 

PRAYER BEFORE THE FlNAL JUDGMENT AND THE GhEAT 
Ordeal by Fire. 

Yasna 36. 

Through the work of this Fire do we come for the 
first time to Thee, 0 Wise Lord, to Thee through the 
Holiest Spirit, 88 which becomes harm, for him, 89 whom 
Thou wishest to bring to harm. 90 

May this man 91 most joyfully undergo the trial, 0 
Fire, (Son) of the Wise Lord, with the joy of the most 
joyful and with the humility of the most humble shall 
the man undergo the most important of the acts. 

As Fire of Ahura Mazda Thou art pleasant to us, as 
His Holiest Spirit thou art pleasant to us. Or with what 
is the most effective among thy names, 0 Fire of the 
Wise Lord, with it do we approach Thee. 

88 Fire and the Holy Spirit conduct together the Ordeal by fire, 
of. 31, 3 J 47, 6. 

89 For the unbeliever whom the fire bums in the ordeal. 

90 The tortures of hell. 

91 The speaker. 
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4 : 


5 : 


6 : 


The Confession of Faith of the Zoroastrians 
comes similarly from very ancient time. It 
clearly shows how the new religion stood for 
better morality and a higher state of civilisation 
and how it tried to turn nomads into settled 
cultivators. 


We approach Thee with Good Mind, Thee with the 
true religion, Thee with the works and words of the good 
dogma. 

We have a request, a claim to Thee, 0 Wise Lord, 
(for) wo approach Thee with all good thoughts, all good 
words, and all good deeds. 92 

And we mention unto Thee (our wishes:) the most 
beautiful body 93 of (all) the bodies, 0 Wise Lord, those 
(heavenly) lights 94 (and) the heighest of the heights 
whereby is meant the sun. 


Yasna 12. 

j . I disdain (to be) a Dev (worshipper), I declare my- 

self as a Mazda-worshipper, as a Zarathushtrian, as an 
enemy of the Devs, as a follower of the Lord, as a 
praiser of the Immortal Holy Ones, 95 as a worshipper of 
the Immortal Holy Ones. To the Wise Lord do I promise 
all the good things, to Him, the Good, the Kind, the 
Just, the Splendid, the Glorious, all the best things; 
from Whom is the cow, from Whom the law, from Whom 

92 For which Ormazd owes them a reward according to His 
promise. 

93 As a new. body in paradise, cf. Yasna 51, 17. 

94 As the future abode, cf. Yasna 58, 6. “ We would like to 
be shined upon by the stare of the Wise Lord (after death).” The 
praying one wishes to enter the region of light with his purified body. 

95 The so-called Amesha Spentas. 
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the (heavenly) lights ; with Whose (heavenly) lights the 
pleasures (of bliss) are combined. 90 

2 : I choose the holy, good Armaiti, let her be mine. I • 

renounce theft and robbery of cattle, the plunder and 
destruction of the villages of the Mazda-worshippers. 

3 : I grant free movement, 97 free living 97 to the inmates 

of the house (and) to the domestic animals with whom 
they live on earth. With due veneration do I promise 
this to Asha before consecrated (water) : from now on- 
wards I will not commit plunder nor destruction in the 
villages of the Mazda-worshippers nor will I crave for 
[their] body and life. 98 

4. . I renounce the company of the wicked, bad, lawless, 

and evil-doing Devs, the most deceitful, the most spoiled, 
the worst ; of the Devs, of the followers of the Devs, of 
the sorcerers, of the followers of the sorcerers, of every 
wicked one whoever he may be, in thoughts, in words, 
in deeds, and in countenance, just as I hereby renounce 
the company of the damaging unbeliever. 

6 : Just as the Wise Lord taught Zarathushtra in all the 

conferences, in all the meetings in which Mazda and 
Zarathushtra conferred, 

6 : just as Zarathushtra renounced the company of the 

Devs in all the conferences, in all the meetings in which 
Mazda and Zarathushtra conferred, so also I, as a 
Mazda-worshipper and Zarathushtrian, renounce the 
company of the Devs, just as the true believer Zarathush- 
tra renounced them. 

96 Inasmuch as they are the place of paradise. 

97 That is, the abolition of slavery. 

98 Or (according to native tradition) : not (too much) love for 
life and body, i.e ., I will not offend against the commands out of 
extreme love for life, 
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Of which faith are the waters," of which faith are 
the plants," of which faith is the useful cow, of which 
faith is the Wise Lord Who has created the cow and the 
true believing man, of which faith was Zarathushtra, of 
which faith [was] King Vishtaspa, of which faith [were] 
Frashaoshtra and Jamaspa, of which faith is everyone 
of the accomplishing 100 and true believing eraviours , 101 of 
that faith and of that confession am I a Mazda-worshipper, 

T declare myself as a Mazda-worshipper, as a Zara- 
thustrian, with vow and with confession. I promise well- 
thought thoughts, I promise well-spoken words, I promise 
well-performed deeds. 

I promise [to follow] the religion of the Mazda-wor- 
shippers, which unbuckles (the sword) and puts down the 
weapons and recommends next-of-kin marriage, which 
of all the present and the future (religions) is the 
loftiest, the best, and the most beautiful, which is of the 
Ahurian faith and Zarathushtrian. I promise all the 
good things to the Wise Lord. This is the confession of 
the religion of the Mazda-worshippers. 

The Gathas in the Light of the Latee Avesta. 

Yasna 55. 

We offer up all beings and bodies, bones [and! life 
and body and strength and consciousness and soul and 
Fravashi, and consecrate them, and we consecrate them 
unto the holy Gathas that rule as lords , 102 [and are] 
the true believers , 103 

99 Considered as persons, of. Yasht 13, 93. 

100 Namely, the promised Kingdom of God. 

101 That is, the future saviours. 

102 ratu } spiritual chief and lord in the Zoroastrian system of 

the world . * 

103 Also the G&thas, like all other religious terms, are considered 
$s persons. 
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unto the Gathas, which are our guard and protection 
and spiritual food, which are both food and clothing for 
our souls... May they bring us good reward, rich reward* 
the reward for the true faith 104 in the other world, after 
the body and consciousness are separated. 

With their strength and victory, with health 
and healing means, with benediction and prosperity, 
with good conscience and healthy conscience , 105 with 
virtue and true belief, with merit and reward may the 
holy songs 106 appear before us, just as Mazda, the stron- 
gest, the victorious, the blesser of beings created them,— 
for the guarding of the creatures of Asha, for the pro- 
tection of the beings of Asha, as well of those to whom 
bliss is brought as of those who will bring bliss, and for 
the whole 107 life of the true believer. 

Mayest Thou load 108 with good thoughts, good 
words, and good deeds every true believer who comes 
to the Lord with this prayer and craves for pardon. 

II. The Later Avesta. 

Aiiura Mazda and the Amesha Spentas (the 
Immortal Holt Ones). 

Yasht 13. 

(Ahura Mazda) Whose white, bright, shining 
soul is the holy word, and the forms which He takes on 

104 Or: justification. 

105 Literally : with conscience which crosses (the Eridge of Judge- 
ment \ The Gathas are supposed to be guardian spirits in [one’s] 
lifetime and after death, who safely escort the soul over the Bridge 
of Judgment into paradise to its due reward. 

( 10G The oldest parts of the Avesta, to which the G&tfc&s belong. 

107 For this and the other. f « 

J.Q8 That is, credit in the heavenly account, 
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[are] the beautiful (forms) of the Immortal Holy Ones, 
the great (forms) of the’Immortal Holy Ones. 

• 82: ...of the Immortal Holy Ones, [who are] splendid, 

with beneficent eyes, tall, extremely strong, brave, 
obedient to the Lord, [and] who are free from pain and 
true to Law ; 

83 . which seven think the same, which seven speak the 
same, which seven do the same; whose is the same 
thought, the same word, the same deed, and the same 
father and commander, namely the Creator Ahura Mazda. 

84 : Out of whom one sees the soul of another, while 

it 110 remembers good thoughts, 100 good words, good 
deeds, while it 110 thinks of paradise; who have shining 
paths, when they hasten to the sacrifices. 

The Struggle between Ormazd and Ahriman 
Yasht 13. 

77 . When the Evil Spirit fell upon the creation of good 

Law* (Asha), then stepped in Vohu Mano and Fire 

protecting it. 

* 

7 g . These two surmounted the assaults of the unbe- 

lieving Evil Spirit, so that he was no longer able to 
stop the waters from their flow, nor the plants from 
their growth. All at once the mightiest waters of the 
mighty creator and ruler, Ahura Mazda, flowed on and 
His plants grew up. 

The Good Spirits (Angels, Yazata, Yezdan). 

(A) Mithra (Chantepie 4 II, p. 225 F.) 

Yasht 10. 

« 

j . Ahura Mazda spake unto Spitama Zarathushtra : 

“ And when I created Mithra, of wide pastures, 0 

109 In the entrance-ball of Paradise, see below, note 240 etc. 

110 The soul of the Amosha Spentas, 
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Spitama, then I made him as much worthy of sacrifice 
and worship as I, Ahura Mazda, Myself am.” 

2 : The Mithra-deceiver, the villain, destroys the whole 

country, 0 Spitama, as much as a hundred heretics, so 
also a murderer of a true believer. Thou shalt not 
break the contract 111 (Mithra), neither that which thou 
wilt stipulate with an unbeliever, nor that with a true 
believer of thy own religion, 0 Spitama. For the con- 
tract (Mithra) holds good for the both, for the un- 
believer and for the true believer. 

13 : Who as the first spiritual Yazata comes over the 

Hara , 112 even before the immortal sun, having the swift 
horses; who first ascends the gold coloured beautiful 
summits, and from there the mightiest one surveys the 
whole Aryan country. 

50 ; For whom the creator Ahura Mazda built a house on 

the high Kara which is much traversed 113 and shining, in 
which there is neither night nor darkness, neither cold 
nor hot wind, neither fatal sickness nor infection caused 
by the Devs, nor do the clouds rise up from the high 
liaraiti. 

51 ; Which (house) all the Immortal Holy Ones, combin- 

ed with the sun, have made, openly adhering to him, 
convinced in heart, out of confidence and inner convic- 
tion; [for him] who surveys the whole corporeal world 
from the Haraiti mountain. 

52 . And when the wicked one (Ahriman) rushes forth, 

the evil-doer of quick pace, then Mithra, the lord of wide 

111 This is the real meaning of the word Mithra. 

112 The Elburz mountain-chain. According to the mythical 
notion of the Avesta the Hara (or Haraiti) surrounds the whole 
world and reaches up to heaven. 

413 Around the Hara move the sun, moon, and stars (Yasht 
12, 25). 
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pastures, yokes his swift chariot, and Sraosha the friend 

of law, the mighty, and itfa^yosanka 114 the , apd he 

smites him in battle or in single combat. 

325: Four white horses of the same colour, having only 

heavenly lood, immortal draw this chariot. 

126: At his right side drives Bashnu, 115 the most just, 

the holiest, the most pressing (?); and at his left side 
the true Doctrine, 110 bringing offerings, lawful,— the 
white one puts on white clothes — , (and) the anathema 
of the religion of the Maze! a* worshippers. 

127: After him drives the strong anathema 117 of the 

Creator 118 in the shape of a boar, offering resistence, with 
sharp tusks, with sharp bristles, a male boar killing at 
one stroke, unassailable, furious, with a dripping face, 
strong, ready to fight, rushing all around... 

68: Whose chariot the good, lofty Ashi 110 drives; for 

whom the religion of the Mazda-worshippers prepares 
the paths for good journey; whom the heavenly horses, 
white, shining, seen alar, holy, endowed with knowledge^ 
shadowless, obeying the will, drive, while the anathema 
of the Creator makes the line clear for him. Before 
whom all the spiritual Devs and unbelievers of Varena 120 
tremble. 

69: May we not come in the attack of the angry lord, 

whose thousand attacks fall upon the enemy, he who 
has ten thousand spies, the strong, all-knowing, un- 
deceivable. 

114 The messenger of Ormazd, 

115 '1 he angel of justice and the judge at tho Bridge of the soule. 

116 Personified. 

1 17 Against Ahriman and the unbelievers. 

118 cf. Yasna 45, 2 and 19, 15. 

119 Thejgeniua of the worldly reward of the true believers, 

120 A district in Media, 
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Who has a house as wide as the earth, built in the 
corporeal world, large, unconfined, bright, wide and 
inhabited by dear helpmates. 

Whose devoted helpmates sit on all the battlements 
and at all the windows as the spies of Mithra, looking 
out for the Mithra-deceiver , 121 watching them, noticing 
them who first deceive Mithra, and guarding the ways of 
those against whom the Mithra- deceivers have plotted 
and [also] the unbelievers, who murder the real true 
believer. 

A helper, a protector, a protector from behind, a 
protector in front, a spy and a watcher becomes Mithra, 
the lord of wide pastures, willingly for him to whom 
he comes for help out of inner conviction, he who has ten 
thousand spies etc. 

But if a master of the house lies unto him, or a 
lord of the clan, or a lord of the district, or a lord of 
the country, then the enraged, hostile Mithra destroys 
further and further the house and the clan and the 
district and the country and the masters of the houses 
and the lords of the clans and the lords of the districts 
and the lords of the countries and the authorities of 
the countries. 

Upon them he can bring down distress and fear. 
He chops ofl the heads of the Mithra-deceiving people, 
he sweeps away the heads of the Mithra-deceiving people. 

Horribly will the habitations be looted, unhabited 
will be made the houses, in which the Mithra-deceivers 
live 

[ ] Whom also the poor man of the true faith, 

when deprived of his right, urgently invokes for help 
with uplifted hands, 


121 That is, especially for him who breaks contracts. 
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85 : whose 132 voice, when he complains, reaches, up to 

the heavenly lights, spreads itself over this earth and 
penetrates the seven regions of the earth, whether he 
raises his voice in humility or alond. 

86: Whom the captive, driven away (cow), who longs 

again for her herd, urgently invokes for help with 
uplifted hands 123 : When will our bull bring back the 
herd, driving behind, he, Mithra, the lord of wide 
pastures ? When will he bring us on the right path, 
us who are driven into the house of Falsehood ? 

87 : And with whom Mithra, the lord of wide pastures, 

is satisfied, to him does he come for help, and to whom 
he is hostile, his house and clan and district and 
country and ruling power does he destroy, 

79. To whom Rashnu, 124 when he built a house for 

himself, offered family friendship for permanent com* 
pany : 

g0 : .“Thou art a guard of the house, a protector of 

those who do not lie. Thou art a guard of the district, 
thou art a protector of those who do not lie. For through 
thee do I gain the best alliance and the God-given 
victory. Before whom the Mithra-deceiving people lie 
there in large numbers smitten at the court of God. 

(J3) Sraosha (Chantepie 4 II, p. 224 f.) 

Yasna 57 . 

10: Who builds a strong house for the poor man and 

poor woman after the setting of the sun ; who smites 
Aeshma 125 a.bloody blow with a hurling down weapon 

122 Of the poor man. 

123 Probably an uneatable gloss, 

124 See note 115, 

12 # Cf. note 6, 
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and smiting hard on the skull puts him to flight, just 
as the strong one does the weak one. 

16: Who without falling asleep and vigilantly guards 

the creatures of Mazda, who watches the whole corporeal 
life with uplifted weapon after the setting of the sun. 

17 : Who has not slept ever since the two Spirits, the 

Holy Spirit and Evil one, created the creatures, he, the 
protector of the living beings of Asha, who fights with 
the Devs of Mazenderan all days and nights. 

18: He does not flee away, horrified through fear, from 

the Devs; from him all the Devs being horrified flee 
away against their will, and being horrified run away 
to hell. 128 

23: Through whose strength and victory and companion- 

ship and wisdom the Immortal Holy Ones came down 
upon the earth of the seven regions. Who as the teacher 
of religion visits the corporeal world at will. 

(C) ArdvI Sura Anahita (the Genius and the Original 
Source op Water, Chantepie, 4 . II, p. 228). 

Yasht 5. 

1 : Ahura Mazda spake unto Spitama Zarathushtra : 

Adore, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra, my ArdvI, the strong, 
pure, flowing in wide stream, wholesome, anti-Devs, of 
Ahurian faith, whom the corporeal world owes sacrifice, 
whom the corporeal world owes praise, feeder of 
sources (?), .of the true faith, furtherer of herds, of 
the true faith, furtherer of the living beings, of the 
true faith, furtherer of the pastures, of the true faith, 
furtherer of the countries, of the true faith, 

2. Who prepares the seed of all males, who prepares 


J.26 Literally ; darkness. 
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the womb of all females for bringing forth, who helps 
all females to give birth easily* who brings proper, 
timely milk to all females. 

The great, far-famed one who is as great as all the 
waters thar flow on earth, who streams forth powerfully 
from the mountain Hukairya to the sea Vourukasha. 127 

All the shores of the sea Vourukasha surge, the 
whole middle of it surges, when she flows down, when 
the strong, pure Ardvi falls into if ; which (sea) has a 
thousand channels and a thousand outlets, and each of 
these channels and each of these outlets is as long as 
forty days’ journey for a well-mounted horseman. 

From this single water(-source) of mine branches 
out an outlet over all the {-even regions of the earth ; 
from this single water(-source) of nine flows forth (the 
outlet) regularly in summer and in winter. She pre- 
pares my waters, 128 she the seed of males, she the womb 
of females, she the milk of females. 

[.. ] In each of the outlets there stands a well-built 
house with a hundred windows, shining, with a thousand 
pillars, well-furnished, with ten thousand balconies, 
well (supported) . 

In each of the houses she rests on a covered, well- 
scented, padded couch. There hastens, 0 Zarathushtra, 
the strong, pure Ardvi, high as the height of a thousand 
men. She possesses as much glory as all the waters 
(together), that flow on earth.... 

Who lets herself recognise, she, the strong, pure 
Ardvi in the shape of a beautiful maiden, .very strong, 

of beautiful face, 129 high girded , born of a noble 

race, wearing garment, richly embroidered, golden* 


127 A half -mythical sea which was considered as reservoir of all 
waters. 1?8* That is, she fills springs and rivers, 129* Or : growth. 
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Ever holding the Barsom-twig 130 in her hand accord- 
ing to the rule, adorned with square, golden ear-rings, 
the noble, strong, pure Ardvl wears a jewel on her beau- 
tiful necklace [thus here, in the first edition * neck 9 as 
others]. She girded her waist, so that her breasts may 
be well-shaped and... 

The strong, pure Ardvl tied above on [the head] a 
crown, a golden one with a hundred stars (?), with eight 
notches (?), in the shape of a wheel with fluttering fillets 
a beautiful... well-shaped. 

The strong, pure Ardvl wears a garment of beaver's 
fur, [of fur] of three hundred beavers which have brought 
forth four young ones, for then the beaver is the most 
beautiful, inasmuch as it has the most beautiful colour... 

(D) The Fravashis or the Guarding Angels 
(Chantepie 4 II, p. 229). 

Yasht 13. 

I . Ahura Mazda spake unto Spitama Zarathushtra : 

Thus I will proclaim unto thee the vig6ur and strength, 
the glory, the help and support of the strong, superior 
Guarding Angels of the true believers, 0 righteous 
Spitama, how they came to Me for help, how they brought 
assistance to Me, the strong Guarding Angels of the true 
believers. 

2 ; Through theirsplendour and glory, did I fix, 0 Zara- 

thushtra, that sky which is there above, shining and seen 
afar, which reaches up to this earth and encompasses 
it just as a house,— which (sky) stands there, prepared 
by Spirits, firmly fixed, widely delimited, with a body of 

130 A bundle of twigs which the priests hold during the liturgy f 
of. Strabo 733, 


127: 


128: 


129: 
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pol^ned (?) steel, shining over the three-thirds (of the 
earth) ; 

.3; which Mazda puts on as His garment, adorned with 
stars, prepared by the Spirits,— He in company of Mithra 
and Rashnu and holy Armaiti, from which (sky) one does 
not see the ends at any side. 

9: Through their splendour and glory did I fix, 0 Zara* 

thushtra, the wide, God-created earth, the large and 
expanded, the bearer of much that is good, which bears 
the whole corporeal world, the living and the dead, and 
the high mountains, rich in pastures and water. — 

12: For if the strong Guarding Angels of the true 

believers had not given me assistance, then there would 
not have been here 131 animal and man that are the best 
of their kinds. Lie 132 would have had the power, Lie 
the dominion, to Lie would have belonged the corporeal 
world. 

13 ; Between the earth and the sky the Lying one of the 

two Spirits 133 would have got a footing, between the earth 
and the sky the Lying one of the two Spirits would have 
been victorious. Afterwards the victorious Ahriman 
would never have given way to the defeated Holy 
Spirit. 134 — 

17: They bring the most of support in furious battles, 

they, the Guarding Angels of the true believers. Those 
Guarding Angels of the true believers are the strongest, 

0 Spitama, that belong to the first prophets, or those of 
the not yet born men, of the future saviours, who will 
make the world perfect. And the Guarding Angels of 
the other living true believing men are stronger, 0 Zara- 
thushtra, than those of the dead, 0 Spitama. 

131 Oa earth. 132 The female Satan. 

133 Ahriman. 134 Orto*«d # 
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69 : Arid when the despotic ruler of a country is on his 

guard against hostile opponents, then even he invokes 
the strong Guarding Angels of the true believers. 

79: They will come to his help, when they are not ill- 

disposed to him, when they are satisfied, not insulted, not 
hostile, they the strong Guarding Angels of the true 
believers. They fly down to him just as a well-winged 
bird. 

71 ; They become for him a weapon and a shield, an 

attack and a defence against the spiritual Lie 135 and 
against the unbelievers 130 of Varena and against the false* 
teacher and against the all-destroying, unbelieving 
Ahriman, as if a man would thresh a hundred and a 
thousand and ten thousand ears of corn. 137 

26 : Who come most preferably there, where the true 

believing men are most devoted to the true faith. 

63 : Who show beautiful paths to the Mazda-created 

waters, which stood still before,— 'though created but not 
flowing—, on one and the same spot for a long time. 

54: And henceforth they flow along the path made by 

Mazda, in the bed, rich in water, ordained and fixed by 
God, for the pleasure of Ahura Mazda, for the pleasure 
of the Immortal Holy Ones. 

55. Who show beautiful growth to the fruit-bearing 

plants, which stood still before,— though created but not 
growing up—, on one and the same spot for a long time. 

gg. And henceforth they grow up along the path made 

by Mazda, on the place ordained by God, in the fixed 
time, at the wish etc. 

135 cf. cote 132. 

136 The Antichrist of the Zarathushtrian church. 

13? Or; decrepit persons, according to the variant* 
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B 7 : Who showed the regular paths to the stars, the 

moon, the sun, and the lights without a beginning, 
which long stood still before on one and the same spot, 
without moving (from fear) of the opposition of the Devs, 
from the assaults of the Devs. 

5$. And henceforth they move about, till they will 

reach the far-lying solstitial-point of their path through 
the good completion. 138 

65 : And when the waters rise, 139 0 Spitama Zarathush- 

tra, from the sea Vourukasha, and the glory (splen- 
dour) 1 * 10 created by Mazda, then start the strong Guarding 
Angels of the true believers, many many hundreds, 
many many thousands, many many ten thousands, 

66: demanding water, every (Fravashi) for her own kinsfolk, 

for her own clan, for her own district, for her own 
country, saying thus : “ Our own country will be in distress 
and drought.” 

67 . They fight in (regular) battles 141 for their place and 

land, as (each one) possessed 142 place and house for 
living in, just as a gallant warrior, ready to fight and 
watchfuf, ofiers resistance for his well-earned property. 

68: And those of them who win carry away the water, 

each one for her own kinsfolk, for her own clan, for her 
own district, for her own country, speaking thus : “ May 
our own country attain growth and prosperity.” 

49 . Who hasten here from their clan at the time of 

llamaspathmaedaya. 143 Then they move about there 

138 The perfection of the world, when the time comes. 

138 In the ramy season. 

140 Which* according to Yasht 19, 51, rests in the sea Vourukasha 

141 On this occasion for water. 

1 42 During the lif e-ti me. 

143 The last ten days of the year and the festival of the new year 
• celebrated during them. 
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for full ten days desiring to know this : 

60: “ Who will praise us, who will offer, who will in- 

voke us, who will satisfy us, who will welcome us with 
meat 144 in the hand, with clothes in the hand, and with 
prayer, through which one attains the (reward of) Asha ? 
By whom will our name be called now, by whom will 
your souls 145 be worshipped? Upon whom will this 
gift be bestowed, so that there may be inexhaustible 
food for him for all eternity ?” 

61: And he who worships them with meat in the hand, 

with clothes in the hand, with prayer, through which 
one attains the (reward of) Asha, him bless they, satisfied, 
not oflended, not hostile, the strong Guarding Angels 
of the true believers : 

62: 44 May there be in this house a herd of animals and 

a legion of sons, may there be a swift horse and a solid 
chariot, may there be a steady (?) man, wise in counsel, 
who will properly worship us with meat in the hand, 
with clothes in the hand, and with prayer, through 
which one attains the (reward of) Asha.” 

(JE) Haoma, the Iranian Soma (Chantepie 4 II, p. 287). 

The First Drinkers of Haoma. 

Yasna 9. 

1: At the time of morning Haoma approached Zara- 

thushtra, who was arranging the fire and was chanting 
the Gathas. Him asked Zarathushtra : “ Who art thou, 
0 Man, whom I have seen as the most beautiful one 

144 Or : milk, as offering. 

145 Inexact for the Fravashi. Every pious soul has one Fravashl 
of it* own, of. Yasna 1, 18. According to Y&saa 71, 23 the Fravashi 
themselves are the souls of the departed. 
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out of the whole corporeal world in my excellent 
immortal life V 9 

Thereupon Haoma, of the true faith, the averter of 
death, replied unto me : “I am, 0 Zarathushtra, Haoma, 
of the true faith, the averter of death. Gather me, 0 
Spitama, prepare me for drink, sing for praising me as 
also the future saviours will praise me. ,> 

Thereupon spake Zarathushtra: “Homage unto 
Haoma! Which mortal as the first of the corporeal 
world prepared thee ? Which lot was bestowed upon 
him, which boon was allotted unto him ?*' 

Thereupon this Haoma, of the true faith, the averter 
of death, replied unto me : “ Vlvarihva was the first 
mortal of the corporeal world, who prepared me. This 
lot was bestowed upon him, this boon was allotted unto 
him, that Yima was born to him as son, the splendid, the 
good shepherd (of people), the most glorious among the 
born ones, who among the mortals possessed the sun- 
eye HG * so that he made, through his rule, man and animal 
undying, water and plants non-decaying, so that one ate 
inexhaustible food. 

In the reign of lord Yima there was neither cold nor 
heat, neither old age nor death, nor envy created by the 
Devs, (Like) those of fifteen years in' appearance moved 
about both, father and son, as long as the good shepherd 
of people, Yima, the son of Ylvahhvat, reigned. 

“ Which mortal as the second” etc. ? 

Thereupon this Haoma, of the true faith, the averter 
of death, replied unto me: “ Athwya was the second mortal 
etc., that Thraeftaona was born to him as (heir and) son 
of his powerful clan, , 

who killed t the dragon Dahaka, having three jaws, 


J.46 The game idea a« in India. 
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three skulls, six eyes and a thousand organs of 
perception, the very strong, devilish monster, 147 who was 
disastrous for the creatures, the unbelieving one whom 
the very strong devil Ahriman had created against the 
corporeal world for the destruction of the creatures of 
the true faith. ” 

9: “ Which mortal as the third” etc. ? 

10; Thereupon this Haoma, of the true faith, the averter 

of death, replied unto me : 44 Thrita, the most powerful of 
the Samas, 148 was the third mortal etc., that two sons were 
born to him : Urvakhshaya and Keresaspa ; the one a 
teacher and lawgiver, and the other a superior, curly- 
haired, mace-bearing youth, 

11: who killed the dragon Sruvara who was horse-devou- 

ring and man-devouring, poisonous, greenish, on whom 
flew the poison as thick as shalt (?) and green, on whom 
Keresaspa cooked his food in an iron pot at the time of 
midday. Then that miscreant 111 ' grew hot and sweated. 
He sprang forward against the iron pot, so that he upset 
the boiling water. The manly* minded Keresaspa being 
frightened jumped off backwards”. 150 

12; 44 Which mortal as the fourth” etc. ? 

13 . Thereupon this Haoma, of the true faith, the averter 

of death, replied unto me : 44 Pourushaspa was the 
fourth mortal etc. that thou wast born to him, thou 
righteous Zarathushtra, from the house of Pourushaspa, 
an enemy of Devs, and a follower of Ahurian law. 

14: Famous in Air yana Vacjah 151 thou, 0 Zarathushtra! 

147 Literally: lie. 

148 An old race or family of heroes in Seistan. 

149 Dragon. 

150 He notioed only now that he was cooking his food on the 
dragon. A well-known mythical theme. 

151 The Holy Land of the Zoroastnans,* perhaps the province 

4rt»n, N, W. of Media. t * 
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as the first, chanted the Ahuna Vairya 152 with four-fold 
repetition, every following time with stronger voice. 

15 : Thou, 0 Zarathushtra, caused all the Devs to hide 

under the earth, who before this ran about upon thia^ 
earth with human faces; thou who art the strongest, the 
bravest, the most ardent, the most agile, the most 
victorious, among the creatures of the two Spirits.” 

Hymns foe the Haoma Service. 

Yasna 10 . 

1 : Away from here 153 may the Devs pack off, away from 

here the worshippers of the Devs ; may the good Sraosha 
stay, may the good Ashi be a guest here, may the good 
Ashi rest here in this house which is dedicated to the 
lord and to Haoma who strengthens the true faith. 

2 ; The lower part of Thy press 154 do I praise with words, 

0 Wise One, which contains the twigs. The upper part 
of Thy press 155 do I praise with words, 0 Wise One, upon 
which I strike with manly strength. 

3 . I praise the cloud and the water which cause to 
increase thy body on the heights of mountains. I praise 
the high mountains upon which thou, 0 Haoma, hast 
grown up. 

4. I praise the broad, widespread, conscientious, good 
earth, thy mother, 0 Haoma of the true faith. I praise 
the track of the earth where thou growest as a fragrant 
lord and as a good plant of Mazda... 

g . The Haoma grows when one praises him, and the 

man who praises him becomes thereby victorious. Even 

152 The most holy formula of the Aveita, see above. 

153 Quite similar ii the exorcism in V&jaianeyiiafflhitft 35, 1. 

154 The mortar or the lower board. 

155 Tim pestle or the upper board. 
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the least preparation, 0 Haoma, even the least praise, 
0 Haoma, even the least drinking, 0 Haoma, turns a 
thousand Devs into destruction. 

7* With one stroke does the bewitched pollution 

disappear from this house, where one properly fetches 
and properly praises the obvious health and healing 
power of the healing Haoma. And for his 156 clan there 
will be a hospitable house. 

g ; For, all other intoxications are accompanied with 

Anger (Aeshma), having the bloody weapon, but the 
intoxication of Haoma is accompanied with friendly Asha. 
The intoxication of Haoma makes one nimble.— The 
mortal who praises Haoma as a young son, for their bodies 
Haoma becomes medicine. 

9 : 0 Haoma, give me out of those medicines through 

which thou art a healer; 0 Haoma, give me out of that 
victory through which thou art a surmounter of enemies. 
As praiser I will be thy friend. Ahura Mazda said 
that He would make the praiser a better friend than 
Asha Yahishta. 157 

10: Thee, the lord created by the Creator, did an 

ingenious God shape, thee, the lord created by the Crea- 
tor, did an ingenious God plant on the High Haraiti, 158 

U ; and holy instructed birds spread thee there in all 
directions,., 

12: And on these mountains dost thou grow in many 

kinds as Haoma, full of milk and of golden colour. 
Thy wholesome drinks make one worthy of the gift of 
grace of Vohu Mano... 159 

156 Of the sacrificer. cf. R[ig ] V[eda] 9, 86, 15. 

157 One of the angels, the confidants of Ormagd 

158 See note 1 12. 

359 S ep Yasna 43 ? 2. 
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Honour unto Haoma, for he makes the mind of the 
poor as great as that of the richest of all ! Honour unto 
Haoma, for he makes the mind of the poor so great* 
as if he attained to the fulfilment of (all) wishes. Thou 
makest him possessor of many men, holy and wise, who, 
0 Golden Haoma, distributes thee much, when thou art 
mixed with milk. 

Do not run violently into my heart like an ox-goad 160 ; 
may thy intoxication 101 come fully, may it come waking 
up the conscience. To thee, 0 Haoma, of the true faith, 
[and] who strengthens the true faith, do I dedicate this 
my body which appears to me beautiful. 162 

The Haoma which is not Drunk. 103 

Yasna 11 . 

Three really pious beings curse in imprecatory words : 
the cow, the horse, and Haoma. The cow curses him 
who should oder 104 it : 105 “ Mayest thou be childless, and 
accompanied with evil repute, thou, who dost not present 106 
me, 105 when I am cooked, but lets me be curdled for thy 
wife or thy son or thy own belly/' 1 

The horse curses him who should ride it : “ Mayest 
thou not yoke race-horses, mayest thou not ride race- 
horses, mayest thou not drive race-horses, thou, who dost 
not demand any feat of strength from me in the large 
throng of race-course visited by men/' 

160 The same idea in R[ig-] V[eda] 8, 79, 8, 

161 As enlightenment and inspiration. 

162 That is, becomes transfigured or glorified through the ecstasy 
of Soma. 

163 cf. tile similar idea in R[ig-] V[eda] 7, 26, 1. 

164 But instead of that uses it only for his own purpose, 

165 That is, milk. 

166 lb the priests at the sacrifice, 
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Haoma curses him who should drink him : “ Mayest 
thou be childless, and accompanied with evil repute, thou, 
who keepest me, when I am prepared, in custody like a 
thief who pays (for his sin) with his head. I am not one 
who pays (for his sin) with his head, I who am Haoma, 
of the true faith, the averter of death/ ' 


(F) Fire. 

Yasna 62. 

The Fire of Ahura Mazda brings a good doctrine 167 
unto all, for whom he cooks supper and breakfast. 
From all he desires good care, wished-for care, loving 
care, 0 Spitama. 

The Fire looks at the hands of all passers-by : “ Wbat 
does the friend bring to the friend, the moving one to 
the still sitting one ?” 

And if he brings unto him fuel, brought with the 
desire for good deeds, or bundled B^rsman, brought 
with the desire for good deeds, or the herb Hadhanse- 
pata, 168 then the fire of Ahura Mazda, pleased [and] not 
depressed, wishes him satisfied conscience : 

May a herd of cows and a great number of sons be 
allotted to thee, may an active mind and an active 
conscience be allotted to thee. Mayest thou live thy 
life with joyous conscience all the nights that thou wilt 
live V 9 This is the blessing of the Fire for him who brings 
unto him fuel, dry, stored up in the light of heaven (in 
open space), purified with the desire for good deeds. 


167 The following paragraphs contain the good doctrine. 
. 168 The pomegfanate tree. 
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Yima, 169 the Golden Age, thi Deluge, and the Vara. 

Vendidad 2. 170 

Zarathushtra asked Ahura Mazda : “ Ahura Mazda, 
Holiest Spirit, Creator of the corporeal beings, of the 
true faith ! With whom out of the people didst Thou, 
Ahura Mazda, first converse besides me, Zarathushtra? 
Whom didst Thou first teach the Ahurian, Zarathushtrian 
religion ?” 

Thereupon answered Ahura Mazda : “ With hand- 
some Yima, the good shepherd, 0 true believing Zara- 
thushtra. With him out of the people did I, Ahura 
Mazda, first converse, besides thee, Zarathushtra; him 
did I teach the Ahurian, Zarathushtrian religion. 

And unto him, 0 Zarathushtra, I, Ahura Mazda, 
spake : ‘ Handsome Yima, son of Vlvanhvat, be thou 

observer and spreader of my religion ! * And that hand- 
some Yima answered Me, 0 Zarathushtra : ‘I am not 
qualified and taught as an observer and spreader of 
religion.’ 

Thereupon spake I, Ahura Mazda, unto him, O 
Zarathushtra : 4 If thou, 0 Yima, dost not like to become 
for me an observer and spreader of My religion, then 
further My creatures, then increase My creatures, then 
be a patron, protector and guard of My creatures. ’ 

Thereupon that handsome Yima answered Me, 0 
Zarathushtra: ‘I will further Thy creatures, I will 
increase Thy creatures, I will be a patron, protector and 

169 Whereas Yama is the king of the dead in Indian mythology, 
Yima is the ideal of a worldly king of olden times in Iranian mytho- 
logy. The legends ef these two differ very much from each other, yet 
certain common fundamental points are still clearly visible. 

170 The chapter is based upon a piece of Iranian epic. The 
adapter has expended it with prose passages, but be betrays therein 

•his great weakness in grammar. 
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guard of Thy creatures. In my kingdom there shall be 
neither cold wind nor hot wind, neither sickness non 
death.' 

fi: And I, Ahura Mazda, handed over to him two imple- 

ments : a golden staff and an ox-goad inlaid with gold. 

7 : Yima now bears both the royal (insignia). 171 

8: And three hundred years passed away over Yima’s 

sway. And the earth was full of small cattle and large 
c*attle and men and dogs and birds and red blazing fire. 
Small cattle and large oattle and men found no 
more room. 

9: And I informed Yima: ‘ 0 handsome Yima, son of 

Vivanhvat, this earth has become full of small cattle and 
large cattle’ etc. 

10: Thereupon Yima went southwards following the 

stars and towards the path of the sun. 172 He pushed 
forth this earth with the golden staff and touched it 
with the ox-goad, thus speaking : ‘Dear, holy Armaiti, 
go forward, spread out thyself, thou bearer 173 of small 
cattle and large cattle and men V * 

11 ; And Yima expanded this earth one-third large! than 

before. Small cattle and large cattle and men obtained 
an abode according to their wish and liking.” 

(12-19; The same thing repeats itself after 600 and 900 
years of his reign.) 

20: The creator Ahura Mazda held a meeting with the 

spiritual angels, famous in Airyana Vaejah 174 at the 
good Daitya. ^ 

171 The staff and the ox-goad;* the former as symbol of the 
king, the latter as symbol of the shepherd. 

172 During the day he finds his direction with the help of the 
sun, and in the night with that of the start. 

179 of, Vasht 13, 9. 174 Bee note *151, * 
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21 : To 175 this meeting came Yima, the splendid, the good 

shepherd, with the best of men, famous in Airyana Vaejah 
at the good Daitya. 

22: Thereupon spake Ahura Mazda to Yima: ‘Hand- 

some Yima, son of Vivahhvat, on tho evil corporeal 
world are to come winters, whereby there will be severe, 

, rigid frost. On the evil corporeal world are to come 
winters, whereby great snow-fall will pour out snow 
from the highest mountains in the intensity of the 
Ardvl. 176 

23 ; And from three places, 0 Yima, the cattle will go 

away, which is in the most dangerous places, 177 which 
is on tho tops of the mountains, and which is in the 
depths of the valleys, and it will (take refuge) in 
solid houses. 

^24: Before this winter the country bore pasture. This 

will the great quantity of water drift away after the 
melting of the snow. And the corporeal world will 
appear without any trace there, 0 Yima, where one now 
sees the footprint of small cattle. 

25: Therefore make the secluded room (Vara), 178 as long 

as a race-course on all the four sides. Thither bring 
a race of small cattle and large cattle and men and dogs 

175 Before this are interpolated two sentence! which give a 
meaningless imitation of the preceding ones. 

176 cf. Yasht 5, 1. 

177 Namely, in unprotected plains and steppes. 

178 The Vara of Yima was situated in Air§n Vej beneath the 
earth according to Bund[ahishj 32, 5, Mainog i Khirad 62, 15. It was 
a world, a nether world, in miniature. In that case alone the last 
passage on the peculiar light becomes intelligible. Vara is of course 
**vala of the Veda, but in other sense than Hertel (Indo*iran[ische] 
Qtiellen u[nd] Foreohfungen] II, 1 9 > ) takes it. Here the golden age 
of Yima is continued on a small scale, beneath the earth and free from 
dreary winter with much snow, for the preservation of *tfoe Aryan 
r&ce. How long is not mentioned, 
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and birds and red blazing fires. And make the Vara 
as long as a race-course on all the four sides for the 
inhabiting of men, as long as a race-course on all the - 
four sides for the stabling of cattle. 

26: Thither conduct water along the track as long as 

a mile. 179 There lay out meadows < along with ever 
golden coloured and for the eater ever inexhaustible 
(fruits) > . There build houses, and cellars, balconies, ' 
entrance halls and garden-walls. 180 

27 : , Thither bring the race of all the men and women 

that are the greatest and best and most beautiful on earth. 
Thither bring a race of all the kinds of animals that 
are the greatest and best and most beautiful on earth. 

28: Thither bring the seeds of all the plants that are the 

highest and most fragrant on earth. Thither bring 
the seeds of all the fruits that are the most tasteful 
and most fragrant on earth. And see that they couple 
without becoming extinct, as long as these people will 
be in the Varas. 181 

29: There shall be none bulged forward, nor a hump- 

backed, nor senility, nor infirmity; nor poverty, nor 
deceit, nor smallness, nor deformity, nor bad teeth, 
nor leprosy which makes one to be isolated, nor any 
other of the marks which are stamped on man as 
Ahriman’s marks. 

30: Make nine entrances in the best part of the coun- 

try, 182 six in the middle one, three in the lowest one. 

179 The Iranian milo (hathra) ii supposed to be a half of the 
race-course. 

180 That is, elegant houses. 

181 We have to correct the reading into varaeshva. The plural 
refers to the several parts of the Yara. 

182 The country is the one that was inhabited till now, men- 
tioned in 24» and not the Yara. The best part is the most prosperous 
and thiokly populated. 
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In the best one bring the race of a thousand men and 
women at the entrances, in the middle one six hundred, 
in the lowest one three hundred. And drive them 
with the golden staft into the Vara, 183 and shut the Vara, 
the door and the window, which has its own light on the 
innerside. 

31 : And Yima thought : 4 How shall I make for thee 

the Vara, about which Ahura Mazda has told me ? 1 
Thereupon spake Ahura Mazda : * Handsome Yima, 
son of Vlvahhvat, crush the earth with the heels and 
knead it with the hands, just as even now the people 
dissolve the earth by soaking it/ 184 

32: And Yima did just as Ahura Mazda had bid him etc. 

39: “0 Creator! Which are the lights that give light 

in that Vara which Yima made ? ” 

40: Thereupon . spake Ahura Mazda: “Natural and 

artificial 185 lights. For only once (in the year) one sees 
the sUn, the moon and the stars (disappear) in the void 

and (again) appear (?) 186 . 

• 

41: And they take it for one day what is one year. 

Every forty years two people are born from two people, 
a pair, a male and a female. And even so from these 
animal species. And these people live the best life in 
these Varas which Yima has made.” 


183 Read varem shva : the verb awi ahu belongs to the staff, 

184 This entirely inadequate information is moreover quite 
obscure. The Creator perhaps wants to say : as one digs a cellar 
now-a.days. It is doubtful whether the potter aud the preparation 
of loam are meant,* The bricklayer is more likely. 

185 The artificial ones are fires, the natural ones are the heavenly 
lights mentioned there. 

, }86 The whole sentence is obscure, 
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The Prophet Zarathushtra. 

Yasht 13. 

(To Zarathushtra) who first thought what is good, 
who first spoke what is good, who first did what is good, 
to the first priest, to the first warrior, to the first cattle- 
breeder, to tho first revealer, to the first who received 
revelation, to the first who received as reward and 
allotted the cow and (the reward of) Asha 187 and the 
word 188 and the listening to the word and the Kingdom 
(of God) and all the good things created by Mazda, the 
origin of which is the true faith. 

Who was the first priest, the first warrior, the first 
cattle-breeder, who first turned away his face 189 from the 
dovilish and human rabble, who as the first in the cor- 
poreal world praised Law and renounced 190 to be a Dev 
(worshipper) and confessed to be a Mazda-worshipper, a 
Zoroastrian, an opponent of the Devs and a follower of 
Ahurian doctrine. 

90: Who as the first in the corporeal world pronounced 

the word against the Devs which contains the doctrine 
of Ahura ; who as the first in the corporeal world prea- 
ched the word against the Devs which contains the 
doctrine of Ahura; who as ihe first in the corporeal 
world declared the whole Devism as unworthy of sacri- 
fice and prayer ; who became the strong bestower of all 
the happiness of life, the first prophet of the (Iranian) 
countries. 

91 : From whom one heard everywhere the word of La^v 

containing the whole revelation ; he, the lord and master. 

187 Or : justification in the court. 

188 That is, the gift of right "words. 

189 Or according to tho variant ; turned the wheel (of dominion). 

}90 See Yaana 12, 1. 
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of the living beings, the praiser of the true faith, of the 
greatest, the best and the finest ; he, the questioner 191 of 
the religion which is the best of all. 

92: Whom all the Immortal Holy Ones in one accord 

with the sun, with loud confession and convinced in heart, 
out of faith and inner conviction, desired to be the lord 
and teacher of the living beings, to be the praiser of the 
true faith etc. 

93 : At whose birth and growth water and plants rejoiced, 

at whose birth and growth all the creations created by the 
Holy (Spirit) congratulated themselves : 

94: “ Hail to us ! the priest Spitama Zarathushtra is bom, 

Zarathushtra will adore us with offerings and with bun- 
dled Barsom. From now onwards the good religion of 
the Mazda-worshippers will spread itself in all the seven 
regions of the earth.” 

Yasht 19. 

79: We adore the powerful, royal glory 192 which 

passed over to true believing Zarathushtra, so that he 
thought according to the religion, spoke according to the 
religion, and did according to the religion; so that he was 
the most true believing in the true faith, the most powerful 
in power, the most splendid in splendour, the most 
glorious in glory, the most victorious in victory. 

80: The Devs used to move about openly before..., the 

Devs used to carry away openly the wives from the mor- 
tals and to inflict violence on the weeping and wailing 
ones. 

.81 s And the single Ahuna-Vairya 193 prayer, which true 

191 cf. Yaana 12, 5. 

192 The exterior glory and inner enlightenment of extraordinary 
persons. 

193 See above. 
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believing Zarathushtra recited with fourfold repetition, 
with stronger voice every following time, drove back all 
the Devs, who are unworthy of sacrifice and prayer, so 
that they concealed themselves beneath the earth. 

, Yasht 17, 

19 : At whose birth and growth Ahriman ran away from 

the extensive, round, widely delimited earth. Thus spake 
hd, the miscreant Ahriman, full of death : All the Angels 
did not force me away against my will, but one Zara- 
thushtra drives me away against my will. 

20: He hits me with the Ahuna-Vairya, as great a 

weapon as a stone in the height of a house. He burns 
me with the Asha Vahishta 194 just as melted metal. He 
achieves by far the best my flight from this earth, he who 
drives me away quite alone, he, Spitama Zarathushtra. 

Zarathushtra *s Trial and Temptation. 195 

Vendidad 19. 

I . From the northern direction, from,the northern direc- 

tions came Ahriman, full of death, the arch-Dev, run- 
ning. Thus spake the miscreant Ahriman, full of death : 
“ Druj, set out ; die, 0 true believing Zarathushtra! ” Druj 
sneaked around him, [so also] the Dev Ruiti 196 , the sneav 
king Destruction 197 , the 

2 # Zarathushtra recited the Ahuna-Vairya. He adored 

the good waters of the good Daitya 198 , he recited 
the confession of faith of the religion of the Mazda-wor- 

104 Similarly a prayer that is considered especially holy. 

105 A fragment from the legend of Zarathushtra in clumsy, later 
adaptation. 

195 The demon of idol-worship. 

10? Unbelief, according to Vend, 18, 8*9i 

}08 Probably the river Arazes. 
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shipi ers. Dru j broke down and ran away, (so also) the 
Dev Buiti, the sneaking destruction, the 

3 ; Druj informed him 199 : 44 0 thou demolishes Ahriman, 

I do not find (any means for) the death of Spitama Zara- 
thushtra. Too glorious is true believing Zarathushtra. ” 
Zarathushtra perceived in his mind: The unbelieving 
wicked Devs consult over my death. 

4: Up stood Zarathushtra, forward went Zarathushtra, 

undaunted through the Evil Spirit, through the difficulty 
of his puzzling questions, holding stones in the hand 200 
'—they are as great as a house—, which he had received 
from the Creator Ahura Mazda. “ Whither 201 on this earth, 
[which is] extensive, round, widely delimited, dost thou 
carry them which should be fixed on the ... of the house 
of Pourushaspa ?” 

5: Zarathushtra explained to Ahriman: “0 thou mis- 

creant Ahriman, I will smite the creation created by the 
Devs, 1 will smite the corpse-ghost created by the Devs, 
I will smite the Pairika Khnathaiti, till the future saviour 
“ Victorious ” 202 will be born from the lake K&sava 203 
from the*eastern direction (of Iran), from the eastern 
directions.” 

6: Unto him replied the evil creator Ahriman: “ Do not 

destroy my creation, 0 true believing Zarathushtra ! Thou 
art the son of Pourushaspa. From mother's womb on- 
wards thou art known (?) to me. Renounce the good 
religion of the Mazda-worshippers. Thou shalt obtain a 
fortune, just as the ruler Vadhaghana 204 obtained.” 

199 Ahriman. 

200 For his defence, cf. above, Yasht 17, 19. 

201 A quesfion of Ahriman. 

202 See below, Yasht 19, 88. 

203 Lake Haraun in Seistan, from which will arise the future 
Saviour in tHe last millenium. 

204 That is, Ahi Dahaka, the usurper of the Iranian throne. 
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Unto him replied Spitama Zarathushtra: “ I will not 
renounce the good religion of the Mazda-worehippers, (as 
long as) body, life, and consciousness will not be 
separated.” 205 


The True and the False Pbiest. 

VendIdad 18 . 

“For there are diverse sorts of men” thus spake 
Ahura Mazda, “ 0 true believing Zarathushtra. One 
puts on the mouth kerchief 206 (Penom) without being 
girded with the religion 207 ; he is wrongly called a priest. 
Do not call him a priest”, so spake Ahura Mazda, “ 0 
true believing Zarathushtra ! ” 

“Another carries the fly-clapper 208 without being 
girded with the religion ; he is wrongly called a priest. 
Do not call him a priest ,* * so spake Ahura Mazda, “ 0 
true believing Zarathushtra ! ” 

“ Another carries the (twig of a) tree, 209 without 
being girded with the religion ; he is wronly called a 
priest. Do not call him a priest,” so spake Ahura Mazda, 

“ 0 true believing Zarathushtra ! ” « 

“ A villain carries the scourge, 210 without being girded 
with the religion ; he is wrongly called a priest. Do not 
call him a priest,” so spake Ahura Mazda, “ 0 true 
believing Zarathushtra ! ” 

“ He who sleeps throughout the whole night, without 

205 That is, till death. 

20# The month-kerchief or the veil which the priest puts on on 
the mouth when he approached the fire. 

207 The holy cord (girdle, now kusti), which is for the Parsi the * 
inseparable symbol of his religion, is the basis of the metaphor. 

208 With which were killed the noxious insects according to the 
commandments of the Avesta, of. Herodotus 1, 140. 

209 See note 130. > 

210 With whioh the church punishments were inflicted. 
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performing the Yasna or reciting (the Gathas), without 
memorizing or officiating, without learning or teaching, in 
order to conquer him who strives to destroy the (eternal) 
life, 211 he is wrongly called a priest. Do not call him a 
priest,” so spake Ahura Mazda, “0 true . believing 
Zarathushtra ! ” 

6: “ Him alone thou shalt call a priest,” so spake Ahura 

Mazda, “ 0 true believing Zarathushtra, who throughout 
the whole night inquires from the Wisdom relating to 
the true faith, 212 which saves one from the narrowness 
and widens the bridge of judgment, 213 which gives good 
conscience, which leads one to the (eternal) life, to (the 
reward ol) Asha and to the best (place) in paradise.” 

The Heretics. 

VendIdXd 5. 

3B: If (the dead one) be a wicked, tw T 0-legged unbeliever, 

likewise a not true believing false teacher, how many of 
the creatures of the Holy Spirit does he pollute directly, 
how man j indirectly (through his death) ? 

36: Thereupon spake Ahura Mazda: As little as a quite 

dried up frog which is dead more than a year. For 
living, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra, does the wicked, two- 
legged unbeliever, likewise the not true believing false 
teacher, pollute the creatures of the Holy Spirit directly 
and indirectly. 

37 : Living does he destroy water, living does he extin- 

211 Ahriman. u Watch and pray that ye may not fall into 
temptation.” 

212 That ia^ studies the holy soripture. 

213 “This bridge (which ihe souls must cress after death) 
becomes for the righteous as wide as the length of nine spears, and 
for the wicked as pprrow as the edge of a razor, *' Padiit&n-i-Dlnlk 
21, 5. 
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guish fire, living does he drive away the cow captive, 
living does he strike the true believing man a stroke that 
takes away consciousness and destroys life, not so when 
he is dead. 

38: For living, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra, does the wicked 

two-legged unbeliever, likewise the not true believing 
false teacher, deprive the true believing man of his 
profusion of food, clothing, wood, mats, iron, not so when 
he is dead. 

VendidXd 19. 

26: Zarathushtra asked Ahura Mazda: “0 omniscient 

Ahura Mazda ! should I urge the true believing man, 
should I urge the true believing woman, that they should 
spoil the pleasure of the unbelieving Lev- worshippers 
in the short life of men, in the earth created by Ahura, 
in the running water, in the harvest of corn, and in their 
other property?” Thereupon spake Ahura Mazda: 
“ Thou shouldst urge, 0 true believing Zarathushtra ! y 9 

Cf. Yasht 10, 2. 


LAW 

Law of Purification of the Mazda Religion. 

Vendidad 5. 

15 . Thou, Ahura Mazda, dischargest the water from the 

gea Vourukasha 214 and at the same time the wind and the 
clouds. 

16: Thou, Ahura Mazda, wilt carry it to a dead one, 

Thou wilt carry it to a tower for the corpse, Thou wilt 
carry it to refuse, Thou wilt cause a bone to swim away 
with it, Thou wilt cause it (then) to flow away in nothing- 


214 See note 127, 
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ness,^ 15 wilt Thou then cause them all together to flow 
into the sea Puitika ? 216 

17-18: Theieupon spake Ahura Mazda: So it is indeed, 

0 Zarathushtra, as thou, 0 righteous one, sayest. 

1 discharge the water etc. 

19: They (waters) remain boiling in the sea. Being 

purified the waters flow away from the sea Puitika to the 
sea Vourukasha, to the tree Hvap!. 217 There grow all my 
plants of all kinds, by hundreds and thousands and myriad 
times myriads. ' 

20 : Upon all these do I, Ahura Mazda, cause it to rain, 

as food for the true believing man and as fodder for 
the useful cattle. 

21 : This is still better, this is finer than thou righteous 

one sayest. With this word Ahura Mazda satisfied 
true believing Zarathushtra. “Purity after birth is 
the best for men. This is Purity, 0 Zarathushtra, 
namely the religion of the Mazda-worshippers, for him 
who keeps his conscience pure through good thoughts ' 
and good words and good deeds.’ * 

22: “Creator! How much higher, better, finer is this 

anti-Dev, Zarathushtrian Law than [lit. above] the 
other doctrines in greatness, goodness, and fineness ?” 

23: Thereupon answered Ahura Mazda: “Just so 

indeed, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra, stands this anti-Dev, 
Zarathushtrian Law above the other doctrines in greatness, 
goodness, and fineness, a$ the sea Vourukasha above the 
other waters. 

^4: Just so indeed, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra, stands the 

anti-Dev, Zarathushtrian Law above the other doctrines in 

215 That is, disappear during the dry season. 

216 The great tank for purification! 

2 The original plant which contain* the *eed of all the planiu, 
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greatness etc., as a great water overflows small waters. 
Just so indeed stands this anti-Dev, Zarathushtrian eto., as 
a great tree overshadows small trees. 

26: “ Just so indeed, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra, stands this 

anti-Dev, Zarathushtrian Law, above the other doctrines in 
greatness, goodness, and fineness, as the (heaven) reaches 
this earth and compasses it around .’ 9 

Good Deeds. Blessings of Agriculture. 

VendidXd 3. 

23: ‘‘Creator! Who pleases fourthly this earth with the 

greatest pleasure ? ” Thereupon answered Ahura Mazda : 
“ When indeed one cultivates most corn and pastures and 
fruit-bearing plants, or when one waters the dry land 
on it, or makes dry the water on it. 

24 : “ For this earth is not happy, which has long lain 

uncultivated, which should have been tilled by a cul- 
tivator, which thereby desires a good deed from the 
neighbour. Even so the beautiful wife who long moves 
about childless and therefore desires a good deed from 
her husband. 

26: “He w ^° cultivates this earth, 0 Spitama Zara- 

thushtra, with the left arm and the right, with the 
right arm and the left, he brings to it a present just 
as the beloved husband brings a son or a present to the 
beloved wife, lying on a covered bed. 

26 : “ He who cultivates this earth, 0 Spitama Zarathush- 

tra, with the left arm and the right, with the right 1 
arm and the left, then speaks this earth: ‘ 0 man, thou, 
who cultivatest me with the left arm and the right, with 
the; right arm and the left, 

27 * 4 certainly will I reward here the countries, certainly 
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will I move here pregnant ; all fruits shall they garner in, 
of com more than one can carry. 1 

28 : “ He who does not cultivate this earth, 0 Spitama 

Zarathushtra, with the left arm and the right, with the 
right arm and the left, then speaks this earth : 1 0 man, 
thou, who dost not cultivate me, etc. 

29 ; ‘ Certainly dost thou stand here leaning on the 

door of another, and among those who beg for food, 
certainly the dripping eatables are carried away before 
thy mouth, they are brought to those who have profusion 
of good (deeds) 

81 : Whoso cultivates corn, he cultivates the Law, he 

furthers furthest the religion of the Mazda-wor shippers, 
he strenghtens this religon of the Mazda-worshippers 
with a hundred pillars, 218 with a thousand props, 218 with 
ten thousand prayers. 

32: When there is corn, then the Devs sweat (for fear); 

when there are grains, then the Devs wet 210 themselves, 
when there is flour, then the Devs howl (?), when there 
is dough, then the Devs fart 

33 ; Therefore one shall then repeat the maxim : 41 None 

of the hungry has strength for vigorous righteousness, 
nor for vigorous cattle-breeding, nor for vigorous beget- 
ting of sons. For from bread does the whole corporeal 
world live, without bread it must die.” 

Useful Animals, 
a. The Dog. 

VendIdad 13. 

8: Whoso kills one of these dogs, shepherd-dogs, hou#$* 

dogs, blood-hounds, and trained dogs, his own soul 

218 Thea^ words become clear through Yasht 6, 3. • 

219 Probably [it belongs] to Sanskrit tus, toil 
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departs from this to the other life with greater lamenta- 
tion and with greater fear than a wolf can cause one to 
fear who loses 220 his way 220 in a thick forest. 

No other soul will help his soul at [the time of] dying 
in its lamentation and fear for the (future) life. Nor 
do the two dogs, the bridge-guards, help it at [the time 
of] dying in its lamentation and fear for the (future) 
life. 

When for me two of these come to a house, viz. the 
shepherd-dog and the house-dog, then one should not 
stop them. For the house does not remain fixed for me 
in its structure on the earth created by Ahura, if there 
were not for me the shepherd-dog and the house-dog. 

0 Creator ! When a dog being worthless and inca- 
pable of begetting dies, where does its consciousness go ? 

Thereupon answered Ahura Mazda : In the springs 
of water passes it off, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra. There 
from them become two water-otters. From a thousand 
dogs of female sex and from a thousand dogs of male 
sex becomes one (otter) pair, a female and a male. 
Whoso kills an otter, he causes a * drought without 
pastures. 

From that time onwards from this place and 
country, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra, go away refresh- 
ment and fat, go away health and healing, go away 
prosperity and increase and growth, goes away the 
harvest of corn and of pastures. 

0 Creator! When will refreshment and fat etc. 
come back for us to this place and country ? t 

Thereupon answered Ahura„ Mazda : 0 Spitama 
Zarathushtra, there will not come back to this place 
and country refreshment and fat etc. 


£29 dramnem ? 
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66 : T T ntil the killer of the otter is here completely killed, 

or for the holy soul of this otter prayers are recited 
for three days and three nights with blazing fire and 
bundled Barsman and offered up Haoma. 

B6: After this time will come back to this place and 

country refreshment and fat etc. 

b. Cock. 

Vendidad 18. 

13 : Ask Me again, 0 righteous one, Me, the Creator, the 

Holiest and the Wisest, Who best replies the question. 
Then thou mayest be better, then thou maj est be holier, 
if thou wilt ask me again. 

14: Zarathushtra asked Ahura Mazda: 0 Ahura Mazda, 

Holiest Spirit, Creator of the corporeal beings, of the true 
faith ! Who is the messenger of Sraosha who is devoted 
to Asha, brave, with a daring club, who is the incarnation 
of the holy word and devoted to the Lord ? 

15 : Thereupon spake Ahura Mazda : The bird, which 

is called # Parodarsh (cock), 0 Spitama Zarathushtra, 
which the mocking people name Kahrkatas (cock-a- 
doodlo-doo). And this bird lifts up its voice at [the time 
of] the rising aurora : 

16: “Get up, ye men, confess the best law, renounce 

the Devs \ m That Bushy asta with long paws comes 
upon you. She lulls to sleep the whole corporeal world 
just at the rising of the lights (saying): 222 ‘Sleep long, 
0 man, thy time is not yet passed off.' 

221 This sent&nce (as well as Yasht 13, 89) is imitated after the 
firBt sentence of the old confession of faith J cf. Yasna 12, 1. 

222 The following words are spoken by Bushyasta, the demones* 
of sleepiness. * 
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17 ; “ Do 223 not sleep away the three best things, well 

thought thought, well spoken word, well done deed ; sleep 
away the three worst things, ill-thought thought, ill-spoken 
word, ill-done deed ! ” 

18 ; And for the first third of the night requests My, of 

Ahura Mazda, Fire the master of the house : 

19 : “ Help, [help] ! Get up, 0 master of the house ! Put 

on the clothes, wash the hands, bring fuel, set it 
for me, and kindle me again with pure fuel with 
washed hands !• It seems to me as if Azi (the demon 
of greed) created by Devs would tear oft my soul from its 
thread of life ! ” 

20; And for the second third of the night requests My, 

of Ahura Mazda, Fire the cattle-breeding farmer: 

21 ; , “Help, [help]! Get up, 0 cattle-breeding- farmer ! 

Put on the clothes, wash the hands, bring fuel, set it for 
me, and kindle me again with pure fuel with washed 
hands ! It seems to me as if Azi created by Devs would 
tear oft my soul from its thread of life. ^ . 

22* And for the third third of the night requests My, 

of Ahura Mazda, Fire Sraosha devoted to Asha : “ Help, 
[help]! 0 beautiful Sraosha devoted to Asha! Then 224 
somebody in the corporeal world sets for me pure fuel 
with washed hands. It seems to me as if Azi created by 
Devs would tear oft my soul from its thread of life. ,, 

23 . Thereupon Sraosha devoted to Asha wakes up that 

bird Parodarsh with name, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra, 
which the mocking people call Kahrkatas. And this 
bird lifts up its voice at [the time of) the rising aurora: 

24 : “Get up, ye men, confess the best law, renounce,, 

223 This is the continuation of the speech of the cock, not of 
Buahyasta. 

224 That is, when Sraosha himself interposes. 
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the Pevs ! That Bushyasta with long paws comes upon 
you. She lulls to sleep the whole corporeal world just 

at the rising of the lights (saying) : 4 Sleep long, 0 man, 
thy time is not yet passed off/ 

25: 44 Do not sleep away the three best things, well 

thought thought, well spoken word, well done deed; 
sleep away the three worst things, ill-thought thought, 
ill-spoken word, ill-done deed ! ” 

26 : Then a friend will be exhorted by his friend while 

lying on the cushion : 44 Get up, it (the cock) drives me 
out. Whoever of us two brings first pure fuel with 
washed hands to the fire of Ahura Mazda, to him 
wishes fire being pleased, not offended, a contented con- 
science : 225 

27 : * May a herd of cows and a great number of sons 

be allotted to thee, may an active mind and an active 
conscience be allotted to thee ! Live thy life with glad 
conscience all the nights that thou wilt live/ This is 
the blessing of Fire for him who brings unto it fuel, dry, 
stored up iji the light of heaven, purified with the desire 
for good deed.” 

28: And whoever presents for me this bird, 0 Spitama 

Zarathushtra, a pair, a male and a female, to a pious man 
in order to do a good deed, he may believe he has 
presented a house with a hundred pillars, a thousand 
beams, ten thousand curtains (?), and ten thousand 
windows. 

$ 9 . And whoever gives away for me flesh in the size of 

the body of this bird Parodarsh , 226 him shall I, Ahura 

225 See above, Yaana 62. 

226 If he has no cock to be given away, then instead of it ho 
should make a gift of a piece of flesh in thp size of the cook, 
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Mazda, never ask a second word, 227 (but say) : “ Thou 
mayest proceed further into paradise.” 

Five Capital Sins. 

Vendidad 15, 

How many of such done sins there are, which 
mankind does, and when they are committed, without 
being compensated and atoned for, they become thereby 
sinners and therefore damned ? 

Thereupon spake Ahura Mazda: Five, 0 true be- 
lieving Zarathushtra. The first of these sins which the 
mortals commit is, when one defames a true believing 
man before a person of different faith or a person 
devoted to another doctrine, and commits this knowingly 
and with his own purpose, then they become thereby 
sinners and therefore damned. 

The second of these sins which the mortals commit 
is, when one gives unbroken bones or hot food to a dog, 
be it to a shepherd-dog or a house-dog, 
and if the bones hurt [it] in the teeih or wound [it] in 
the throat, and if the hot food burns its snout or tongue, 
and it may be hurt thereby— if it is really hurt there- 
by, then they become thereby sinners and therefore 
damned. 

The third of these sins which the mortals commit is, 
when one beats a pregnant bitch or drives away or 
hoots at or (through the clapping of hands) frightens 
[her], 

and if the bitch falls into a hole or a well or a snare or 
a brook or a torrent of water, and she may be hurt 

In the judgment on the souls at the Bridge of fudges. AU 
sins are pardoned unto him Qwing to this gift* 
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thereby— if she is really hurt thereby, then they becoum 
thereby sinners and therefore damned. 

7 : The fourth of these sins which the mortals commit 

is, when one has intercourse with a woman who has her 
signs, menstruation, and bleeding, then they beoome 
thereby sinners and therefore damned. 

8 : The fifth of these sins which the mortals commit is, 

when one has intercourse before the time with % 
pregnant woman who has milk or has no milk, and she 
may be hurt thereby— when she is really hurt thereby, 
then they become thereby sinners and damned. 

Death and the Other Life. 

Disposal of Corpses. 228 . 

Vendidad 6. 

44: 0 Creator! Whither shall we carry the body q£ 

dead persons, 0 Ahura Mazda, where lay [it] ? 

45: Thereupon spake Ahura Mazda: On the highest 

spots, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra, so that corpse-devouring 
dogs or cgrpse-devouring birds perceive it most quickly* 

46 : There shall the Mazda- worshippers fasten the dead 

by his feet and hair with iron or stone or cane, so that 
the corpse- devouring dogs or the corpse-devouring birds 
do not carry any of his bones to waters or plants. 

47 : 0 Creator ! If they do not fasten it and then the 

corpse-devouring dogs or the corpse devouring birds 
carry any of his bones to waters and plants, what is th© 
punishment for it ? 

> 

48 : Thereupon spake Ahura Mazda : One shall give for 

it to the darfined person two hundred stripes with tho 
horse-whip, two hundred with the scourge. 


228 Of. Herodotus 1, 140. 
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49 : 0 Creator ! Whither shall we carry the bones 229 of 

dead persons, 0 Ahura Mazda, where lay them ? 

60: Thereupon spake Ahura Mazda: One shall then 

make for them a raised grave, higher than a dog, 
higher than a fox, higher than a wolf [can] reach, in 
which it does not rain, and higher than the rain water 
[can] rise. 

51; If the Mazda-worshippers can, on stone or mortar 

or on If the Mazda-worshippers cannot, then one 

shall lay (them) 230 on their own covering and their own 
cushion, in the open air, in sight of the sun, on the 
earth. 


The Dakhmas (Towers for Corpses). 

Vendidad 7. 

46: 0 Creator! How much time do the dead persons, 

which were laid down together 231 on the earth, in the 
open air, in sight of the sun, require till they become 
earth ? 

46: Thereupon spake Ahura Mazda:* The length of a 

year, 0 true believing Zarathushtra, the dead persons, 
which were laid down together on the earth, in the open 
air in sight of the sun, require till they become earth. 

47: 0 Creator! How much time do the dead persons, 

which are buried together in the earth, require till they 
become earth? 

49: Thereupon spake Ahura Mazda: After fifty years, 

0 Spitama Zarathushtra, the dead persons, which are 
buried together in the earth, become earth. 


229 For burial, when the flesh is gnawed off by dogs and birdi. 
239 The bones. 

231 In cemeteries etc, 
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0 Creator ! How much time do the dead persons, 
which were laid down together on a Dakhma, require 
till they become earth ? 

Thereupon spake Ahura Mazda: Not until, 0 Spi- 
tama Zarathushtra, this (Dakhma is) covered with dust. 232 
Thou shalt, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra, exhort every one 
in the corporeal world to pull down these Dakhmas. 

And whoso pulls down for me out of these Dakh- 
mas 233 even as much the height as his body has, he has 
atoned for his thoughts, atoned for his words, atoned 
for his deeds; he has expiated his thoughts, expiated his 
words, expiated his deeds. 

For no charge appears to the two Spirits 234 against 
this man. 235 (I shall speak :) “ Proceed further into 
Paradise.” The stars, moon and sun will show him 
respect, and I Myself, the Creator Ahura Mazda, shall 
show him respect : “ Hail to thee here, 0 man, who 
passedst out of the distressful life into the non-distress- 
ful life ! ” 

0 Creator! Where is the Dev, where is the abode of 
the Dev-worshipper, where is the meeting, the assembly 
of the Devs, where do the Devs meet together, in fifty and 
hundred, in hundred and thousand, in thousand and ten 
thousand, in ten thousand and innumerable ? 

Thereupon spake Ahura Mazda : On these Dakhmas, 
0 Spitama Zarathushtra, which are built on the earth 
with brick-work, upon which are laid dead persons. 
There is the Dev, there is the Dev-worshipper, there is the 
meeting of the Devs, there is the assembly of the Devs, 

232 Falls info ruins. 

233 Which are no longer in use. 

234 Ormazd and Ahriman or the two judges Kashnu and 
Mithra (?). * 

235 In the judgment on the souls at the Bridge, 
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there the Devs meet together, in fifty and hundred, etc. 

Just so indeed, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra, do the Devs 
devour 236 on these Dakhmas and digest there, as in the 
corporeal world ye mortals cook meals and eat cooked 
meat 

For that is the refuge of the Devs as long as the 
smell (of the corpses) stick thereon. 

The Soul afteu Death. 

Hadokht Nask 2. 

Zarathushtra asked Ahura Mazda : 0 Ahura Mazda, 
Holiest Spirit, Creator of the corporeal beings, of the true 
faith! When a true believer dies, where does his soul 
remain during this night ? 

Thereupon spake Ahura Mazda: Close by his head 
sits it quiet, reciting the Gatha Ushtavaiti 237 and desiring 

happiness for itself During this night the soul finds 

as much joy as in the whole time of life. 

Where does his soul remain during the second night? 

Thereupon spake Ahura Mazda : fn the neighbour- 
hood etc. 

Where does his soul remain during the third night ? 

Thereupon spake Ahura Mazda : In the neighbour- 
hood etc. 

At the end of the third night when it begins to 
dawn, the soul of the true believing man thinks to be 
among trees, and it thinks to distinguish fragrances. A 
wind seems to blow to it from the southern direction, 
from the southern directions, a fragrant one, more fra- 
grant than other winds. 


236 Namely the corpses. 
*37 Yasna 43. 
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And the soul of the true believing man thinks to 
inhale this wind with the nose : “ Where does this wind 

blow from, the most fragrant that I have ever smelled 
with the nose ? '* 

At the approaoh of this wind appears Unto him his 
own religious conscience in the form of a beautiful 
maiden, noble, with white arms, strong, with a beautiful 
face, gay, high-bosomed, of a noble body, high-born from 
a rich family, fifteen years old in appearance, of so much 
beauty in the body as the most beautiful of the creatures. 

And the soul of the true believing man addresses 
her asking : “ What sort of a maiden art thou, whom 
I have seen as the most beautiful of all maidens in the 
body?” 

Thereupon answers his religious conscience : “ I am 
indeed, 0 youth of good thought, good word, good deed, 
good conscience, thy own personal conscience. ,, “And 
who has loved thee in this greatness, goodness, beauty, 
fragrance, and victorious, temptations surmounting 
strength, as thou appearest to me? ” 

“ Thou hast loved me, 0 youth of good thought, good 
word, good deed, good conscience, in this greatness, 
goodness, beauty, fragrance, and victorious, temptations 
surmounting strength, as I appear unto thee. 

“ When thou sawest another setting fire and ... and 
felling trees, then thou didst sit quiet, reciting the Grathas, 
adoring the good Waters and Fire of Ahura Mazda, and 
pleasing the true believing man coming from near 
and far. 

“ And sincfe I was beloved thou hast made me more 
beloved, since I was beautiful thou hast made me more 
beautiful, since I sat on a prominent place .thou hast 
. placed me on the most prominent place.” (Ahura 
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speaks:) “Here are thy good thoughts, here thy good 
words, here thy good deeds. 238 And afterwards the 
people will worship 239 Me, Me Ahura Mazda, long wor- 
shipped? requested for advice.” 

The soul of the true believing man advances the first 
step and puts its foot on the Good Thought; 240 the soul 
of the true believing man advances the second step and 
puts its foot on the Good Word ; the soul of the true 
believing man advances the third step and puts its foot on 
the Good Heed; the soul of the true believing man 
advances the fourth step and puts its foot into the Lights 
without a beginning. 241 

And a previously deceased true believer addresses 
him asking : “ How didst thou die, 0 true believer ; 
how didst thou depart, 0 true believer, from the abodes 

rich in cattle, from the , from the corporeal life 

to the spiritual life, from the distressful life to the 
non-distressful life ? Didst thou fare well long ? ” 

Thereupon speaks Ahura Mazda : 44 Do not ask him, 
whom [‘ denn ’=because is a misprint for 4 den’] thou 
askest, after the dreadful, wretched barting-way he has 
come along after the separation of body and conscious- 
ness. 

44 Bring him food of spring-butter ; 242 that is the 
food after death for a youth with good thoughts, good 
words, good deeds, good conscience ; it is the food after 
death for a woman who has more good thoughts, 243 more 

238 Ahura show* him with these words his good deeds etc., whioh 
the pious has stored up in the entrance-hall of paradise. 

239 When they have happily reached paradise. 

240 That is, in the first entrance-hall or the first stage of 
paradise. 

241 That is, paradise. 

242 Best butter. 

243 Than evil in the heavenly account. 
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good words, more good deeds, who is chaste, obedient to 
the Lord, a true believer! ” 

Zarathushtra asked : When an unbeliever dies, where 
does his soul remain during this night ? 

Thereupon spake Ahura Mazda : Near his skull 
wanders it, 0 true believing Zarathushtra, reciting the 
Gath a, piece beginning with kam neme , 244 During this 
night the soul finds as much sorrow as in the whole time 
of life 

At the end of the third night, 0 true believing Zara- 
thushtra, when it begins to dawn, the soul of the un- 
believing man thinks to be in a desert, and it thinks to 
distinguish stenches. A wind seems to blow to it from 
the northern direction, from the northern directions, 
stinky, more stinky than other winds. 

And the soul of the unbelieving man thinks to inhale 
this wind with the nose : “ Where does this wind blow 
from, the most stinky that I have ever smelled with the 
nose ? 245 

The soul of the unbelieving man advances the fourth 
step and puts its foot into the Darkness without a begin- 
ning. 246 

And a previously dead unbeliever addresses him 
asking: “How didst thou unbeliever depart from the 

abodes rich in cattle, from the , from the corporeal 

life to the spiritual life, from the distressful life to the 
non-distressf'ul 247 life ? Didst thou fare ill long ? ” 

(Ahriman speaks :) 44 Do not ask him, whom thou 
askest, after the dreadful, wretched parting- way he has 

244 Yaana 46, 1. 

245 The piece in question is wanting in the Mss, 

246 Hell. . 

247 In $his case a pure mechanical phrase, 
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oome along after the separation of body and conscious- 
ness, 

86: Bring him food of poison and poisonous smell; that 

is the food after death for a youth with evil thoughts,’ 
evil words, evil deeds, evil conscience; that is the food 
after de^th for a woman who has more evil thoughts, 
more evil words, more evil deeds, who is unchaste, dis- 
obedient to the Lord, an unbeliever ! 

Vendidad 19. 

27 ; 0 Creator! Where are the deeds, 248 whither do the 

deeds go, where do the deeds remain, where are the deeds 
repaid, which the man should perform in the corporeal 
life for (the bliss) of his soul ? 

28: And Ahura Mazda spake: After the man has died, 

after the time of the man has passed away, the evil 
wicked Devs cut ofi his thread of life. 249 When in the 
third night it dawns and the bright aurora rises and 
Mithra with the beautiful weapons ascends the moun- 
tains, upon which the true bliss lives, and the splendid 
sun rises, • 

29 : then the Dev called Vlzaresha, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra, 

leads away bound the soul of the unbelieving Dev- worship- 
pers, of the short-lived (?) people. It gees along the 
path made in primitive time, which is as well for the 
unbeliever as for the true believer, to the bridge of the 
judges, made by Mazda, and they demand from con- 
sciousness and soul an account over the life and 

doing of the beings in the corporeal world. 

. « 

248 dathra are deeds in ethical sense, inasmuch as they have 
an ethical value op non -value, therefore roughly the idea of the 
Indian harman. 

. 249 On which the soul still hangs during the first three days after 
death. 
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BO: Tl*e beautiful, (well-)formed, brave (maiden) 250 with 

beautiful face comes with a deg, 251 adorned with a breast- 
cloth and a crown, with sharp intelligence and with 
grace. (She drags the wicked soul of the unbelievers 
into darkness). 252 She conducts the souls of the true 
believers across the high Hara, she holds them on the 
bridge of the judge, 253 on the dam of the heavenly holy 
ones. 

31 : Yohu Mano gets up from his golden seat. Vohu 

Mano speaks: How didst thou come here, 0 thou true 
believer, from the distressful life to the non-distressful 
life?” 

32: Being found good 254 the souls of the true believers 

proceed to the golden thrones of Ahura Mazda and of 
the Immortal Holy Ones, to paradise, to the abode of 
Ahura Mazda, to the abode of the Immortal Holy Ones, 
to the abode of the other true believers. 

33: The true believer is found pure after death. The 

unbelieving, wicked Devs fear his smell as a sheep, which 
gets scent of a wolf, fears the wolf. 

Tee Last Things, 

Yasht 19. 

88-89: We adore the mighty, royal Glory which will pass 

over on the “ Victorious ” among the future saviours and 
on the other friends, so that he may perfect the world, 
not growing old nor dying, not decaying nor rotting, 
ever living, ever prospering, free ; when the dead will rise 
again, and unto the (still) living ones will be allotted 

250 The religious conscience, gee above. 

251 With which she drives away the demons. 

252 The sentence is probably interpolated. 

253 Ho that they do not fall down into the abyss of hell. 

254 In the court of justice, cf, Yasna 31, S ; 51, 9. Or : glad, 
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immortality, and the world does that which is perfect 
according to his will. 

90: The living beings who have the praise 255 of the true* 

faith become immortal. Lie will disappear again there, 
from where it came to destroy the true believer, him and 
his race and his followers. The wicked one will be 
destroyed, and the wicked chief (Ahriman) will be 
destroyed. 

92 : When Asvatereta 256 will come out from the lake 

Kasava, [he] the helper of Ahura Mazda, the son of 
Vispataurvari, brandishing the victorious weapon which 
brave Thraetaona 257 bore when the Dragon Dahaka 
was slain; 

93 * which the Turanian Frarirasyan bore when unbeliev- 
ing Zainigau was slain; which King Haosravan bore 
when the Turanian Franrasyan was slain; which King 
Vishtaspa bore when he wanted to punish the enerfiies 
of' the true faith. Herewith will he then drive Druj away 
from the creatures of the true faith. 

94: He will sec with the eyes of wisdom, he will look 

at all creatures, He will look at the whole corporeal 

world with the eyes of blessing, and his gaze will make 
the whole corporeal living world immortal. 

95: The friends of this victorious Asvatereta appear, 

[they] who think good, speak good, do good, have a good 
conscience, and never speak untruth with their tongues. 
Before them will flee away Aeshma the blind, with the 
bloody club, Asha (Truth) will overpower the wicked 
Druj (Lie) which comes from evil seed, from darkness. ; 

96: Akem Mano (Evil Mind) will' be overpowered, Yohu 

255 Or: * all of Asha/ if sahuhaitlsh is Sanskrit s&ivatls. 

256 The name of the expected saviour. 

257 Bee above, Yama 9, 7 f. 
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Mano (Good Mind) overpowers it. Evil spoken word 
will be overpowered, true spoken ^ord overpowers it. 
Haurvatat 258 and Ameretat 2u9 both will overpower hunger 
and thirst, Haurvatat and Ameretat will overpower evil 
hunger and thirst. The evil-doer Ahriman will flee away 
powerless. 260 


Resurrection. 

Fragment. 

(The prayer) Airy union ishya 261 do I mention to 
thee, 0 righteous Spitama, as the highest among all 
prayers, for this I have made superior to all [other] 
prayers, namely the Airyaman ishya . The future 
saviours are to repeat it. Through the repetition 
thereof, 0 Spitama, I, Ahura Mazda, shall have power 
over my creatures, and Ahriman with his evil religion 
will not have power over his creatures, 0 Spitama Zara- 
thushtra. Ahriman will conceal himself in the earth, 
the Devs will conceal themselves in the earth. The dead 
will rise again in their lifeless bodies, the corporeal life 
will continue. 

• 

(A detailed description of the last judgment and of 
the renovation of the world is given only in the Pehlevi 
books, especially in the Bundahish coming from the ninth 
century but drawing its contents from old, lost sources.) 

Bundahish 30. 

Of the nature of the resurrection of the dead and 

of future life it is said in the Holy Scripture: Ten 

years before the saviour (Sbshyans) appears, the people 
live without food and yet die not (3). After the advent 

258 Perfection. 

259 Immortality. 

260 The text of the last piece i« uncertain and incomplete/ 

261 Yaina 54. 
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of Sishyaus they prepare the resurrection of the dead, 
just as it is said that Zarathushtra asked Ormazd: 
“From what can the body be restored again, which the 
wind has carried or the water has drifted, and how will 
the resurrection take place?” (4). Ormazd answered; 
“ When I created the sky, without pillars, with spiritual 
durability, widely delimited, shining, of steel ; 202 when 
through Me the earth exists, which bears the corporeal 
life, and there is no other that maintains the creation ; 
when through Me the sun, moon, and stars move in 
the firmament with shining bodies ; when by Me corn 
is so created that sown in the earth it grows 
afterwards and multiplies itself ; when I created various 
colours in plants ; when I put fire in plants and other 
things without burning them; when through Me the 
child was created and formed in the womb and the 
special form of the skin, nails, blood, feet, eyes, ears, 
and other things was produced ; when I made legs 
for the water, so that it flows away ; when I created 
the cloud which brings the water to the world and 
rains thero where it wishes ; when I created the air which 
goes from below upwards evidently through the power 
of the wind, just as it likes, without being grasped with 
the hands— then each one of them, when it was created 
by Me, was more difficult than to perform the 
resurrection, for in the resurrection it is a help to Me 
that they exist; but when they were formed, there 
was nothing from which it would have become (5). 
Note : if that which was not was then created, why is 
it not possible to produce again that which was? For at 
this time One will demand again bones from the spirit of 
earth, blood from water, hair from plants, life from fire, 
since they were adjudged to them at the creation 263 (6). 

*62 of. Yaaht 13, %. 

203 After death. 
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First, the bones of Gayomard 264 will rise up, 
then those of Mashya 265 and Mashyoi, 265 then those 
of the other people. In 57 years the S3shyans 266 will 
restore again all the dead. All men rise up, the right- 
eous as well as the godless, every human creature will 
rise up there where his life passed away from him (7). 
Then, when the whole corporeal world receives their bodies 
and forms again, they assign them a single class 267 (8). 

Half of the light which is with the sun will irra- 
diate Gayomard, and the other half the rest of 
mankind, so that they recognise souls and bodies: 
“ This is my father, this is my mother, this is my 
brother, and this is my wife, and this is some one else 
of my near relatives” (9). Then the assembly of the 
Sadvastardn (?) takes place, in which all men will be 
present at this time. In this assembly overy one sees 
his good deeds and his evil deeds. Then in this as- 
sembly a godless person will become as conspicuous 
as a white sheep among black ones (10). In this 
assembly, if a righteous person was a friend of a 
godless one in the world, the godless one will 
complain to the righteous one : “ When we were 
in the world, why didst thou not acquaint me with 
the good deeds which thou thyself didst practise ? ” 
If the righteous one has not informed him, then he 
must fool ashamed in the assembly (11). 

Then they separate the righteous from the godless, 
thmi the righteous will be selected for paradise, and the 
godless they will throw back into hell (12). Three days 

264 Nam© of tho primordial man. 

265 Name of the first human pair. 

266 That is, the saviour and his assistants. \ 

267 This means probably : every class distinction will .then be 
removed. 
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and three nights they will bodily undergo punishment 
in hell, then (the godless one) will bodily look at bliss 
in paradise these three days (13). As it is said : on the 
day when the righteous person is separated from the 
godless, the tears come down on the feet of every person 
(14). When they then separate a father from the wife, 
a brother from the brother, and a friend from the friend, 
then every one receives the reward of his deeds, and 
they weep, the righteous one for the godless and the 
godless for himself. For it may happen that the father 
is righteous and the son godless ; it may happen that 
one brother is righteous and another godless (15). Those, 
for whose peculiar deeds it happens, such as Dahik and 
Turanian Frasiyav and others of this sort, undergo as 
capital sinners a punishment such as other people do not 
, pndergo. They call it the punishment of the three 
nights (16). 

Among the producers of the perfection those 
righteous persons, of whom it is written that they live (at 
that time), namely fifteen men and fifteen maidens, will 
come to the help of Soshyans (17). When GochThar 208 
in the sky falls to the earth from a moon-beam, 
then the earth will be in as great fear as a sheep when 
a wolf falls upon it (18). Then the fire and .... the metal 
of Shatvair 209 in the mountains and hills melt and 
it remains like a stream on the earth (19). Then 
all people will step into the melted metal and become 
pure. When one is righteous, then it seems to him 
just so as if he walks continually in warm milk ; but 
when he is godless, then it seems to him even so as if 
he walks continually in melted metal in the world (20). 

Then all men come together in the highest joy, 


268 Probably a meteor. 

269 The archangel of metals. 
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father and son and brother and friend, and they ask one 
another: “ Where hast thon been these many years, a$d 
what was the judgment upon thy soul ? Hast thou been 
a righteous or a godless person ? ” (21). First the soul 
sees the body and inquires of it with these words (22). 
All men become of one voice and administer loud praise 
to Ormazd and the archangels (28). 

Ormazd completes His work at this time, and the 
creatures become so, that He need not make any effort 
for them ; and for those, who restore again the dead, 
no effort is necessary (24). Soshyans and his assis- 
tants make a sacrifice while restoring the dead 
ag a, slaughter the bull Hadhayosh in the sacrifice. 
From the fat of this bull and from the white Horn 270 
they prepare the elixir of life and give it to all men, 
and all men become immortal for ever and ever (25).* 
And this is said : Whoever had the size of a man, they 
restore him then in the state of a forty years old man, 
Whoever died young, they restore him then in the state 
of a fifteen years old [youth]. And they give everyone his 
wife, and shov him the children of his wife. They (the 
resurrected ones) act as now in the world, but there 
is no begetting of children (26). 

Then S5shyans (and his assistants), by order of 
Ormazd, will give everyone his due reward according 
to his deeds. This is the condition of the righteous, of 
whom jt is said : they will conduct them into paradise, 
in the Garotman of Ormazd, just as they deserve. He 
brings his body with him for all eternity and he will 
move always in purity (27). It is said : Whoever has 
brought no offering and ordered no Getikharid 271 and 
bestowed no dress as a pious gift, he is^iaked there. 

270 Haoma. 

** 271 A masi continuing for eight day*, 
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And he brings an offering to Ormazd, and the heavenly 
angels bring a dress to him (28). 

Then Ormazd smites Ahriman, Vohuman 2 ' 
Akoman, Ashavahisht Indar, Shatvair Savar, Spendarmad 
Taromat, that is Naonghas, Horvadat and Amerjdat, 
Tarev and Zarik, True speaking Lying, Sr')sh Aeshm 

(29) . Then -there remain two evil Spirits, Ahriman and 
Az. 273 Ormazd will come into the world, He Himself as 
sacrificer and Srosh as His assistant, and He holds the 
holy girdle in the ‘hand and through his girdle prayer 
Ahriman and Az will bo helpless and powerless. And 
by the passage through which he had rushed into the 
sky, he runs back into darkness and gloom (of hell) 

(30) . Gochlhar burns the serpent 274 in the melted 
metal, and the stench and pollution that were in hell are 
^burnt in this metal, and it will become quite pure (31). 

And the hiding-place into which Ahriman fled He 275 
will put into the metal, and the land ol hell He returns 
to the bliss of the world. The renovation takes place 
in the worlds according to his will, and the world 
becomes immortal for ever and ever (32\ It is also 
said: The earth will be an inceless plain without slopes. 
Even the mountain, the summit of which supports the 

Bridge of the Judges, they press down, and it will no 
more exist (33). 


272 The diffejfent archangels and arch-demons. See Yasht 19, 96 

273 The deiron of greed. 

274 Probably Az. 

275 Ormazd. 
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